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LITERARY TRIFLING, 


A person of strong intellect is sure to find himself at a loss when 
he comes into the company, or is forced upon the airy lucubrations, of 
literary fashionables. He is unacquainted with their topics—unused to 
the rapidity of their decisions—and quite antediluvian in his mode of 
thinking and expression. He does not know that certain notions, which 
he has been priding himself on attaining at great expense of toil and 
study, have been gradually sinking into the Index Expurgatorius of 
fashion ever since he was a boy. It is plain he has not taken his cue 
from the prevailing coteries. Where is the use of his metaphysics, his 
logic, his profound researches into history? The man is mad—he 
should speak of the last farce, the favourite actress, the new poem, the 
famous article in "s Magazine. If th?$ be not in his power, he must 
take a patron from among the knowing ones, study his ways, his whims, 
his phrases, and yo and do likewise. 

After all, it may perhaps be found, that great force of mind is incom- 
patible with that conformableness which feels at home with all ordinary 
subjects,—that genius requires something truly worth thinking about to 
put it in motion; and this accounts for that listlessness and apparent 
indolence which frequently characterize its possessors. It cannot con- 
sent to break a fly upon the wheel ; and, not finding any adequate excite- 
ment, is not seldom altogether unmoved. 

But to please the fashionable reader, the writer must amuse him, and 
it is not often that his amusement arises out of deep thought. There- 
fore must the author’s hours be spent in the study of agreeable conceits, 
pretty contrasts, and light turns of what passes for wit. He must show 
his hatred to the authors whom the public hates, laud their favourites, 
and, above all things, keep an eye to the phraseology of the season. 
One word borrowed from a cast-off school, would be absolute /ése-ma- 
jesté against this august personage. It would indicate that the author 
had been fishing in forbidden streams—tampering with dangerous tenets— 
departing, in short, from the mode. 

Thus are authors kept in a kind of bondage by the public. But they 
seem to regard all these managements as a kind of labour of love, which 
the rich doses of flattery they receive in return amply and delightfully 
repay. And so thoroughly drenched are some of them by this accommo- 
dating spirit, that they screw down all subjects into nothings, by their 
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manner of treating them. They are true Tarquins, who lop off the heads 
of ambitious ideas, when they would rise above those of their neighbours. 
The reader, therefore, need fear no unevenness in their pages, for all is 
smooth as a bowling-green. When you have entered, your difficulties 
are over—the author smiles in your face all the way, and dismisses you 
with a smile. You need not recollect Hamlet’s “a man may smile,” 
&c.; nothing of the kind is in this case to be apprehended ; you see the 
author in toto 





** from within 

His shallow centre to his utmost skin ;”’ 
and you need not fear him. His predilections are analogous to those of 
his readers, being all shoots from the stem of novelty. Horace, and divers 
other honest persons, complain that old books were habitually preferred 
to the new in their times, but it is quite the reverse with the person here 
spoken of. An old book is as tedious in his judgment, as the discourse of 
a superannuated beauty to a young gallant. Its quaint and precise 
method—its divisions and subdivisions—its prolonged chain of unbroken 
reasoning—its severe rejection of extraneous ornament—every thing 
conspires to impress the mere fashionable reader with contempt for the 
“‘ old simplicity.” Ancient authors force him out of his habits, throw a 
burden of thought upon his shoulders, till he bend down like Christian 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress, and yet pass on so rapidly that he finds it im- 
possible to keep up with them. But these who manufacture books on 
purpose for such readers, take care not to dothis. If they possess a few 
good ideas, they know better than to be prodigal of them; throughout 
their works you may go on swimmingly for an hour or two without being 
startled by any new thought. Their good things are disposed, like mile- 
stones, at due distances ; andwa critic well versed in this sort of writing, 
can nearly tell when to look out for their appearance. The intermediate 
spaces are filled by sober and harmless common-places, which will offer 
no disturbance to any body’s prejudices, or in any sense break up the na- 
tural evenness of the mind. 

If the author be one of those who furnish the weaker sort of periodicals 
with these necessary articles, he never does any thingin vain. If he makea 
journey into the country, the public, be sure, shall hear of it, either in the 
shape of sonnets to all the “* purling streams” and “ mossy banks,” near 
or upon which the author has taken a cold collation with his romantic 
friends; or else in the more robust form of prose essay, in which he laudeth 
all the trees, rabbits, and old cows of the neighbourhood. If he stroll 
to Dulwich, to Greenwich, or any other unexplored region, then the 
public’s ‘‘ mighty stream of thought” is turned by this Hercules into the 
channel of pictures, colleges, or wicked old pensioners, “‘ sipping beer in 
the sun.” Take it for granted, he never strolls into the regions of pro- 
found speculation, nor does he hold any fellowship with those dangerous 
persons who do. But he is at home at “ a hanging,” or the boxing- 
ring,—his imagination reigns there and revels; he knows the tricks and 
slang of the fancy, and can describe with anatomical accuracy “ the 
thoughtless skulls” which are there battered about for the edification of 
the public. He goes to the theatre also, becomes acquainted with 
Shakespeare, and, like an honest pains-taking man, explains him to the 
public. By means of this supererogatory labour he acquires a taste ; 
begins to entertain a high esteem for our poetry, our warriors, our high- 
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ways, our politicians, our orators—and, in short, to be quite national in 
every thing. His fancy withers at sight of St. George’s Channel; he can 
see nothing but declamation and dulness from Calais ad astra :—no poetry, 
no humour in France; he turns his back upon Corneille, Rabelais, and 
Moliere, and takes up with Mr. A.’s or Mr. B.’s new poem in prefe- 
rence. He shakes his head at French books, drops a hint about the 
Encyclopedia and the Revolution, or coolly characterizes them all as 
at once dull and dangerous. He sees no horns in a dilemma. He is 
not sensible that by predicating opposites of the same thing, he may be 
caught and thrust ad absurdum. Happy soul ! there exist no difficulties 
forhim. He never goes right forward to the end of a subject, but skips 
here and there, wherever it offers any thing pretty: and if, in travelling 
eastward, any obstruction should spring up in his way, 


‘© He orders his wings, and is off to the west.” 


It is worse than all this if he be smitten with the love of originality ; 
for the extremes of nature, in that case, are made to shake hands with 
each other; and language is crumpled up like a shrivelled leaf, to hide 
the nakedness of his mind. ‘‘ It signifies little,” said Swift, “ that his 
head is empty, provided his common-place book be full,” for he so dis- 
guises ideas, by his way of dressing them, that their actual inventors 
would be ashamed to own them afterwards. He writes thus tiil the habit 
be grown inveterate, and then wonders at his own facility. What in 
truth can be prettier, or more taking at the tea-table, than language stiff, 
like ancient brocade, with ornament, or glowing, like an Inquisition great- 
coat, with flames and devils? 

The phraseology of poetry, too, which we used to reverence as some- 
thing set aside for the expression of our more holy musings, is cut to 
pieces to form the fantastic arabesque of this original’s prose. But he 
has no conception of any thing more sacred than his own fancies, or that 
there is any incongruity in clothing with Milton’s language the lame 
births of his hardened perversity. Meanwhile his notions are neither 
new in reality, nor singular, except in as far, perhaps, as they are con- 
tradictory ; for a person of extensive reading and leisure, who should 
think it worth his while to discover the stalks upon which these strange 
blossoms first grew, might rifle his whole paradise, and leave it as dreary as 
the site of an enchanted garden when the spell is broken. He has nothing 
of his own but the dry thorny enclosure; and this he has picked up, stick 
by stick, as an aged housewife does her little fagot by the wayside, no- 
body caring to dispute the possession of trifles so worthless. 

Jt were madness, certainly, to expect that such a writer would be soli- 
citous about preserving a coherence and just sequence in his ideas, as 
there is nothing more difficult, even to the best regulated minds, than 
always to perceive the agreement or inconsistency of a remote conse- 
quence with the principle immediately under consideration ; or to be able 
so to keep watch over the imagination, that in the longest disquisition 
nothing be admitted which might infringe upon the free play of the pri- 
mary principles. This is the perfection of a philosophical writer—the 
end which the most enlightened reason proposes to itself, when labouring 
purely for the public good. It neither is, therefore, nor can be the pos- 
session of a mere fashionable author. It would, besides, spoil his trade, 
for he could not get up his spruce volumes in due time, were so much 
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exactness required ; and nothing is more necessary than to be constantly 
before the public, if you would have the public think of you. A volume 
produced by the labour of many wecks, is galloped over in an hour or two 
by the true modern reader, who, after having slipped over the last page, 
resembles a gouty traveller cast into a ditch by the breaking down of his 
vehicle ; he cannot proceed an inch until some new conveyance comes to 
take him up, but then he rides on as jovially and rapidly as ever, till 
that likewise comes to a stop somehow or other. The journey of life is 
very often of considerable length, and it is inconceivable how many new 
books one may devour on the way; for they are not hard of digestion, 
like your tough old quartos and folios of the last century, but light and 
spongy, and fit to be taken in great quantities. 

The craft of authorship is therefore likely to last for ever. Ideas, too, 
of some kind or other, are always within their reach; they have but to 
new shufile them to make them look modern, or paradoxical, if need be. 
How many Io Peeans have been sung over the old masters of rhetoric 
by these ingenious gentlemen! and well might they triumph, for they 
are the first race of writers that ever contrived to do without turning over 
the musty dialectics of antiquity. It was a piece of proud success re- 
served for the wits of our days, and they can never testify too much satis- 
faction at the circumstance. 

In the midst, however of these, there are a few who have not bowed 
the knee unto Baal—who stand upon the old ways, and ask directions for 
proceeding—who delight to converse with History, ‘* that messenger of 
Antiquity’—who impress our minds with the greater reverence, that they 
feel not the influence of general example, but are as the elect among the 
gentiles. One never need regret being born in an age in which he may 
be proud of a few of his contemporaries. The many indifferent writers 
who spring up, and shade the field of literature, are, after all, no more, 
perhaps, than the necessary redundancies of a too fertile soil. They are 
the underwood which always clings about the roots of the forest, shading 
the infancy of the majestic tree, but no way obstructing our view of its 
full and mature magnificence. As long, therefdre, as they do not hinder 
our walks among these ancients of nature, let them flourish, and let bats 
and beetles nestle in their branches. There can be but little harm done 
by this, provided those who seek truth and nature are able to see their 
way clearly. In every era of our literature numerous silly people have 
been found, who were anxious to chronicle their notions, but time has 
swept them away, and will in the same manner clear off the refuse of 
the present age. But, to vary the metaphor, Great Britain has seldom 
seen an era in which her literary fleet could better put to sea without these 
cock-boats ; but if there be any who think that such vessels without ballast 
will keep the ocean as long as those laden with her richer and more pre- 
cious merchandise, they deceive themselves, and may be assured that 
posterity will not mistake the one for the other, notwithstanding what 
they think. 
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ON THE MINING SPECULATIONS OF MEXICO. 


Ir has been generally remarked in Chili, and the observation has 
grown up almost into a proverb, that ‘‘ he who discovers a copper mine is 
sure to grow rich; he who works a silver mine may either gain or lose ; 
bit he who finds a gold mine is a ruined man.”’ Extraordinary as this 
may appear to an English ear, there are yet many circumstances con- 
nected with the history of mining, which prove it to be not unfrequently 
deserving of that credit which at first view it would startle us to accord to 
it. Without entering into the ruinous consequences which have resulted 
in numerous instances, to individuals in Europe, who have in their waking 
dreams been led astray by the supposed discovery of silver or of gold 
mines, there exist even in those countries in which the precious metals 
are most liberally disseminated, sufficient grounds to establish the uncer- 
tain nature of such property above all others, and to induce in a think- 
ing mind, from the great fluctuation of its proceeds and profits, a consi- 
derable degree of caution previousiy to embarking in a speculation of 
this description. 

The spirit of mining has been compared to that of gaming, and the 
simile is far from unjust. A lucky hit in either will suffice to raise a for- 
tune; and the pursuit once commenced, is generally continued in both 
without ceasing, in the momentary anticipation of so happy an event. 
The success even of a neighbour, stimulates to yet more eager exertion, 
and a fortunate discovery amply repays the loss and labour which had 
preceded it. Ever active, however, the ruling passion soon resumes its 
sway, and the pursuit is again commenced with redoubled enthusiasm. 
Money rapidly gained is as rapidly spent. ‘‘ The rich proprietors of 
mines in Mexico,” says Humboldt, “lavish immense sums on quacks, 
who engage them in new undertakings in the most remote provinces.” 
In a country, where the works are conducted on so extravagant a scale 
that the shaft of a mine frequently requires 80,000/. to pierce, the bad 
success of a rash project may in a few years absorb all that was gained 
in working even the richest veins; and hence we meet with instances of 
the most extreme reverses of fortune in the same individual. Of this 
the history of Joseph De Laborde presents a striking example. This en- 
terprising man arrived in Mexico from his native France, in a state of 
poverty, from which he quickly emerged by his success in working the 
mine of La Canada of the Real de Tlapujahud. Having hence acquired 
considerable wealth, he subsequently undertook the mines of Tasco, and 
wrought them with the greatest activity during ten years. His prospe- 
rity had at this period reached so high a pitch, that he erected a church 
at Tasco, on which he expended the sum of 87,507/. sterling. The 
mines, however, from which he had annually drawn from 130,000 to 
200,000 Ibs. troy of silver, began rapidly to decline, and in the course of 
a few years he was again reduced to poverty. In this state of destitu- 
tion, he was compelled to apply to the archbishop, who granted him 
permission to sell a golden sun. enriched with diamonds, with which, in 
the days of his prosperity, he had adorned the tabernacle of the church 
that he had built. With the produce of this sale, amounting to 22,0007. 
he retired to Zacatecas, and here the ruling passion again assumed its 
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ascendency. The mines of this district were at that time so entirely 
neglected, that they scarcely furnished 33,000 Ibs. troy of silver annually 
to the mint at Mexico. Laborde undertook to clear out the famous mine 
of Quebradilla, and again lost all his property without attaining his 
object. Still, however, persevering with the small remains of capital 
which he could yet command, he began to work on the veta grande, 
and sunk the pit of La Esperanza; and a second time became possessed 
of immense wealth. ‘The annual produce of the mines of Zacatecas was 
raised to nearly 330,000 Ibs. troy; and though this abundance of the 
precious metal did not long continue the same, he left at his death a 
property to the amount of nearly 125,000. 

Among those proprietors of mines in Mexico, who also become pos- 
sessed of agricultural property, this striking inequality of circumstances 
is less remarkable. The regular proceeds of the one tend to counter- 
balance the irregular produce of the other, and still to preserve in hand 
some funds which could not readily be disposed of. Yet even among this 
class, the property amassed is frequently far from being proportioned to the 
apparent incomes which they have enjoyed. The first Count de la 
Valenciana, for example, the proprietor of the richest silver mine in the 
world, sometimes derived from this source alone a net revenue of no less 
than 250,000/. in one year. During the last twenty-five years of his life, 
this annval:i income was never below trom 80,000/. to 125,0002.; and yet 
notwithstanding the great simplicity with w hie sh he lived, he left at his 
death, in addition to his mine, property and capital to the amount of only 
400,000/. His family, which is probably the richest in America, has 
since retained possession of only a portion of the mine, and has applied 
its capital to the purchase of land, which yields annually a very consi- 
derable income. A similar plan has been followed by many others. 
““The mines,” says Humboldt, ‘ have undoubtedly been the principal 
sources of the great fortunes of Mexico; but there is also a considerable 
number of powerful families who have never had the working of any 
lucrative ones ; and many miners have laid out their wealth in purchas- 
ing land, and have devoted themselves with great zeal to agriculture.” 
Tired, as it were, with the harassing uncertainties of these speculative 
undertakings, and exerting a sufficient portion of mental fortitude to 
cease desiring their precarious profits, they have held their property to 
be better employed, in the acquisition, by slower yet more certain means 
of a somewhat regular and settled income. 

Commercially connected as England is about to become with the 
mines of Mexico, it is from these that the instances alluded to have been 
selected, since it is in their history that she is consequently most in- 
terested. Rich herself in the enterprise and perseverance of her indus- 
trious sons, it is to these qualities that she is chiefly indebted for that 
prosperity which elevates her above the rank of all other nations. Of 
the precious metals, nature has been most sparing to her, and she knows 
them only as the universal medium of exchange, and measure of riches, 
the acquisition of which has been the ultimate aim and object of all her 
commercial dealings, and forms the desired consummation of a life un- 
ceasingly devoted to enterprise and industry. These symbols of wealth 
have consequently obtained, in general estimation, the highest degree of 
importance, and the idea of a gold or of a silver mine appears adapted 
to realize at once the most sanguine dreams of prosperity. So tempting 
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a bait is, therefore, likely to be grasped at with avidity, and many may 
be induced to embark in a speculation of this description without hesita- 
tion ; stopping neither to calculate on the probable chances of its suc- 
cess, nor on the obstacles which are unavoidably opposed to it. The 
attempt to assign to these their proper value, and to take, in some mea- 
sure, that cool view of the subject which is assumed in the proverb 
alluded to, may not, to such persons, be without its advantages; and 
should the prospect which it presents appear gloomy, let it not be slighted 
as the prediction of a bird of ill omen, since, it must be allowed, that it 
is far better that the event should exceed our anticipations, than that 
expectation should be raised so high as to give even to success the sem- 
blance of disappointment. 

Mexico has been long and justly regarded as the most fertile of 
the sources from which the precious metals are derived; nature seems, 
indeed, to have here deposited her most ample stores, and to have fixed 
upon this as the chief treasury of the universe. Of the vast stream of 
riches which is annually attracted towards Europe, by the commercial 
activity and superior intelligence of that predominant portion of the 
globe, by far the greater share flows into her coffers from the plentiful 
mines of the New World. Of this supply, at the commencement of the 
present century, nearly one half was derived from Mexico, and it was at 
that time calculated that gold and silver, to the amount of nearly nine 
hundred millions sterling, bad been furnished from this source since its 
first discovery ; a sum amounting to nearly two fifths of the entire quan- 
tity which, in that interval of time, had flowed from the New into the 
Old Continent. This immense produce has been almost wholly obtained 
from the mines of the Intendancies of Guanaxuato, Mexico, Zacatecas, 
San Luis Potosi, Valladolid, and Guadalaxara, which occupy the table- 
land, formed by this portion of the extensive chain of the Cordilleras. 
The ores by which it is yielded, are in general very poor in metal, and 
their mean contents have been estimated, on good grounds, at from 60 to 
80 oz. of silver per ton of ore; a produce much inferior to that of the 
mines of Obergeberge in Saxony, the average of which has amounted to 
200, and even in very fortunate periods to 300 oz. in the same quantity. 

To compensate, however, for this deficiency in richness, the ores of 
Mexico are generally deposited in veins of the most amazing extent. 
The vein called Halsbruckner Spath, of which the extent is six feet and 
a half, and which has been traced along a distance of 339 fathoms, is 
spoken of as a remarkable phenomenon by the miners of Freiberg ; but 
the Veta Madre of Guanaxuato is, on the contrary, of the extent of 
from 130 to 150 feet, and is wrought from Santa Isabella and San 
Bruno to Buena-Vista, a length of more than 6944 fathoms. To this 
immense mass, rather than to the richness of the ore, it was owing, that 
this latter vein had been enabled, during the ten years previous to 1803, 
to furnish an annual supply, which averaged nearly 400,000 lbs. troy of 
silver; while the average proceeds of the former amounted only to about 
30,000 Ibs. Poor in metal, but abundant in quantity, the mines of 
Mexico thus demand for their working the employment of a very large 
capital; and the single mine of Valenciana, at that period perfectly dry, 
averaged, during the ten years just alluded to, an expense of nearly 
200,0002, annually. This circumstance, so detrimental to the interests 
ef the foreign capitalist who should desire to embark his capital in 
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these speculations, is of the most material benefit to the prosperity of 
Mexico itself. The vast extent of machinery required for each under- 
taking, furnishes full employment to the artisan, while the agriculturist 
equally derives advantage from the numerous men and cattle which are 
engaged in various parts of the process. Situated at an elevation which 
ensures in the torrid zone, the genial climate and fertility of the tempe- 
rate, each of these establishments thus forms the centre of a colony, in 
which agriculture and manutactures equally flourish, on account of the 
ready market which their vicinity affords. The mines, therefore, consti- 
tute the basis on which Mexican prosperity is founded, and on the rise 
or fall of which that of every other branch of the national industry de- 
pends. The attention of all good governments has consequently been 
directed to this essential point, and the encouragement of the mining in- 
terests forms a prominent object of Mexican legislation. 

Among the various means which have been had recourse to for this 
purpose, the establishment of the Tribunal de Mineria was the most 
beneficial to the mining interests in general. Supported by a trifling 
duty on the produce of the mines, and composed in part of the principal 
proprietors, the vast body of information which it collected, and was 
ready to impart, was perhaps even more valuable than the sums which it 
distributed for the advancement of new, or the re-opening of old adven- 
tures. These, in many instances, were indeed to a very considerable 
amount, and must have been of peculiar advantage in speculations so 
uncertain in their results as those of miners, in which even the richest 
proprietor is liable, in the course of a few months, to be reduced to dif- 
ficulties, from which a temporary assistance would frequently prove ade- 
quate to preserve him, if afforded at the proper moment; but not ob- 
tained at that period, would fail in arresting the progress of the evil 
which would already have overwhelmed him. Had this Tribunal 
continued to exist in the flourishing state which it attained towards the 
close of the last century, there would probably have been no necessity 
for the applications that have recently been made to foreign nations for 
that assistance which it was then in the habit of advancing. Over this, 
however, as over most of those ‘institutions by which the interests of man 
are promoted, the destroying breath of Despotism has passed, and it 
exists no longer except in name. Compelled during the last years of 
the war in which Spain engaged with France against England, to make 
a free gift to the Court of Madrid, of 104,200/. and also to lend it 
625,0001. (250,000. of which has never been repaid), it was under the 
necessity of borrowing, to meet these extraordinary expenses. This 
debt it has since been unable to liquidate, and although the signorial im- 
post was subsequently raised from thirteen to twenty grains per ounce of 
silver, one half of the revenues was in 1803 devoted to the payment of 
the interest. The remaining portion was then destined to support the 
Collegio de Mineria, and to pay the salaries of the members of the Tri- 
bunal. Since that period it has sunk even lower. The fund which, 
according to the terms of its constitution, ought to have been a bank of 
supply, “* not only does not exist,” according to the last Report of the Mi- 
nister for Foreign Affairs and of the Interior to the Sovereign Constituent 
Congress, “ but, on the contrary, this body is loaded with a debt, the i in- 
terest of which cannot be paid out of the produce of the aforesaid duty.” 
To the exertions of the Tribunal, the unfortunate decay of which has 
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just been noticed, much of the prosperity of the Mexican mines towards 
the close of the last century has been justly attributed. Other causes 
had also their share in producing this desirable result, among which the 
discovery of several new mines of considerable importance requires to be 
mentioned. A rapid yet regular increase in the gross amount of their 
annual produce had however commenced with the year 1695, and con- 
tinued until after the year 1800. The total proceeds, which at the first- 
mentioned period amounted to 866,666/. 13s. 4d., were doubled in 1726, 
and this was again doubled in 1776, making an amount of 3,466,666/. 
13s. 4d., which, at the end of the succeeding twenty years, was raised 
to 5,200,000/. The produce appears thus to have been sextupled in the 
course of the last century, the latter years of which may, with the earlier 
ones of the present, be regarded as the period in which the mines attained 
their greatest prosperity. In 1805, the quantity of the precious metals 
coined at the Mint of Mexico amounted to nearly six millions sterling, 
being the highest sum ever obtained in one year; but after this a con- 
siderable decline took place, and the gross proceeds began rapidly to 
diminish, The principal circumstanee to which this appears to have been 
owing, was the accumulation of the water in many of the mines, to an 
extent which the machinery employed was unable to prevent, and which 
proved fatal to several of the most productive among them. The rich 
mine of Valenciana, which alone has forwarded in one year to the mint 
gold and silver to the amount. of half a million sterling, and which had 
previously existed as a dry mine, was in this manner ruined. It had 
been holed to the neighbouring mine of Tepeyac, by which means water 
had been let down into it, and the working consequently ceased. Other 
causes, such as the high price of iron, mercury, &c., which exercises a 
considerable influence on the productiveness of the mines, may also have 
contributed to this decline; but among these a failure in the quality of 
the ores cannot be enumerated. That no share of it is attributable to 
this cause, is evident from the fact that the newly-sunk mines, which have 
not yet penetrated beyond that level of the vein which is usually found 
the richest in produce, still continue to furnish a supply, the net proceeds 
of which are equal to that of the best periods of these speculations; a 
fact which also proves that the opinions of those who have regarded the 
veins as approaching to a state of exhaustion are quite unfounded. 

The decline, which commenced at the period just alluded to, soon 
amounted almost to a total failure, in consequence of the occurrence in 
1810 of the civil commotions, of which this effect has indeed been one of 
the most disastrous to the well-being of Mexico. Fortunate in their issue 
for the libesty of man, these struggles yet exercised during their progress 
a most malevolent influence on the destinies of her proprietors, and more 
especially on those of the possessors of mines. Their property, unlike 
that of the agriculturist which could suffer little from lying fallow during 
a few years, was of a nature which could not fail to be considerably dete- 
riorated by a cessation of attention. Condemned, however, to neglect by 
the unsettled state to which the workmen employed in them were reduced, 
an inetliciency of means to counteract the evils which were daily and 
hourly increasing upon them was necessarily produced. In the absence 
of the requisite funds, and the impossibility of procuring the labourers 
required, the prosecution of the works was impracticable; and from the 
interruption thus occasioned, the water became collected in the mines in 
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such immense bodies, that the simple contrivances which had been for- 
merly made use of, proved totally inadequate to its removal. When 
better times succeeded, and the government returned to a more settled 
state, it became therefure necessary to seek for other and more eflicient 
means; but, exhausted by the continuance of the disturbances, the 
country generally, and the mining interests more particularly, were now 
totally unprovided with funds to procure them. Dependent, however, as 
the prosperity of Mexico is upon that of her mines, it was essential that 
every exertion should be made for their re-establishment. ‘These exertions 
have had their effect ; foreign nations have been applied to for assistance, 
and in England this application has been attended with success. Ever 
foremost in commercial enterprise, there have been established in England 
several companies, by the agents of which certain mines have been already 
purchased, under the sanction of the existing government of Mexico; by 
which, with the view of encouraging the employment of foreign capital 
in these speculations, the laws and articles of the ordinance which pro- 
hibited foreigners from acquiring property in mines, have been abolished ; 
under the express limitation, however, that such property shall in them 
be confined to such mines only as they may supply ; but by which they 
are not authorized in the attempt to discover any new ones. 

The amount of British capital which has been embarked in these spe- 
culations is already very large, and it becomes therefore an object of 
considerable importance to inquire into the best means of ensuring from 
it a profit adequate to the risk to which mining speculations are univer- 
sally subject. For this purpose it will be necessary to recur to the con- 
sideration of those accumulations of water, which have already been 
adverted to as constituting the principal obstacle that is to be combated, 
and the removal of which forms the first and most essential step to ulti- 
mate success. Unless this be first effected, nothing advantageous can be 
expected, since without this no produce can be obtained from them. 

Percolating through chinks and crevices of the rock through which the 
shafts have been sunk, water generally becomes in a short time trouble- 
some to the miner, and obstructs the further progress of his works. 
Before these can be resumed, the water must necessarily be removed, and 
hence the expenses and difliculties of the undertaking are considerably 
increased. ‘I'he deeper the shafts are sun’, and the larger the extent of 
the levels which are driven, the greater is the proportional increase of this 
influx of water; the difficulties of withdrawing it increase also in an equal 
ratio with the distance from its surface to the level of the mouth of the 
pit, or of any other adit which can be obtained. The expenses attendant 
on this proceeding form, in many cases, the heaviest part of the under- 
taking, and are in some instances so large that the produce even of a rich 
vein is inadequate to defray them; hence the working is of necessity dis- 
continued, as incapable of being pursued with profit. Of the contrivances 
which have been adopted to remedy this overwhelming evil, the most 
simple consists in raising the water by leathern bags suspended by ropes, 
and this has consequently been the one most employed in Mexico, where 
the whole method of working has been generally of the plainest kind. 
The whims to which the ropes are attached, being worked by horses or 
mules, are however productive of considerable expense, and the shaft of 
San Ramon, situated on the rich vein of La Biscaina, has been more than 
once abandoned on that account. In 1783, the weekly expense of this 
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mine amounted to 1,875/.; the abundance of water having increased to 
such a degree, that twenty-eight whims, each of which required more 
than forty horses, were not suflicient to draw it off. From this time the 
works were suspended till 1791, when the whims were again established, 
at an annual expense of more than 31,252/. The ores that were extracted 
were not found sufficient to compensate this expense, and the mine was 
again abandoned in 1801. 

At this time, an improvement in the machinery applicable to this im- 
portant object was attempted in the neigbouring mine of Moran, which 
has recently been undertaken by ‘‘ The Adventurers in the Mines of 
Real del Monte.” These, which were formerly of great celebrity, had 
been abandoned for forty years, on account of the abundance of water, 
which could not be drawn off. In the year 1801, however, a pressure 
engine on hydraulic principles was erected in these mines, at an expense 
amounting, with the aqueducts, to very nearly 1],000/. Constructed on 
a very improved plan, this ingenious machine would, it was calculated, 
if worked for twelve hours out of every twenty-four, be fully adequate to 
keep the mine clear. Unfortunately, the season in which the stream 
destined to supply the works was measured, being exceedingly rainy, the 
water which was relied on to furnish the moving principle of the machine, 
was believed to be more abundant than it really was; and, on subsequent 
trial, it was found to be utterly inadequate. When M. Humboldt visited 
Moran, the pumps could only work three hours a day, and a new canal 
was going on in the hope of remedying this deficiency. This too appears 
not to have succeeded ; a sufficient stream could not be obtained, except 
during the rainy season, which lasts only three months in the year; the 
machine was therefore useless, and the mine was again abandoned. 

In the mines of Cornwall, about seventy years since, failures similar to 
the above took place, and the working of them was consequently dis- 
continued for a season. ‘The whole of the machinery then known had 
been in vain called into action to check the inroads of the water, and 
even a rude sketch of a steam-engine had been employed, at first with 
some advantage, but finally without success. That surprising machine, 
compared to the powers of which those of all previous inventions had been 
as the puny efforts of an infant to the mighty struggles of a giant, received, 
however, shortly after this period, such vast improvements as entitled 
its inventor almost to the credit of a new discovery. Applied to ¢.1e 
mining processes of our native land, it succeeded completely in clearing 
the levels from the accumulated water, and its varied powers were subse- 
quently devoted to give motion to the heavier parts of the machinery em- 
ployed in dressing the ores which it had previously raised to the surface. 
This power, by which the more laborious processes of our own mines are 
almost entirely conducted, and to which we are indebted for their present 
prosperity, is that on which the principal reliance is now placed by the 
adventurers in the Mines of Mexico, and which, could it be rendered 
equally available in that country as in England, would doubtless fully 
answer the expectations entertained from it. To this, however, there 
exist considerable obstacles in the present condition of the surface of 
Mexico, and in the absence of sufficient depositories of fuel to supply the 
principle of motion. Each of these requires to be considered with atten- 
tion, since without the latter the engines cannot be brought into action, 
while it is almost unnecessary to observe that they cannot be employed 
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unless they are capable of previous conveyance to the spot at which their 
assistance is demanded. 

Throughout the table-land of Mexico, on which, and to the west and 
north of which the mines are situated, there exist carriage roads, the 
ascent of which is generally very gentle, and which are described as 
being in most places passable by carts. Along these, therefore, with 
some few exceptions, the detached pieces of a steam-engine might pro- 
bably be conveyed ; but to raise them to this elevated region would be 
attended with considerable diffieulty. The absolute height of the city of 
Mexico, which forms the central point of the internal commerce of these 
districts, is 7500 feet above the level of the ocean. From the plain on 
which it is situated, the descent is on both sides extremely rapid to the 
shores of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; the former is, however, the 
mnost abrupt, and it is that to which the speculations of Europeans would 
naturally be first directed. ‘* Of the 250 miles,” says Humboldt, “ from 
the capital to Vera Cruz (the port through which the commerce with 
Europe is carried on), upwards of 160 belong to the great plain of Anahuac. 
The rest of the road is a laborious and continued descent, particularly from 
the small fortress of Perote to the city of Xalapa, and from this site, one 
of the most beautiful and picturesque in the known world, to La Rin- 
conada.” ‘‘ From the village of Vigas to L’Encero, the road to Vera 
Cruz is frequently nothing but a narrow and crooked path, and the most 
difficult perhaps in all America, with the exception of that by which the 
goods of Europe are transported from Honda to Santa Fe de Bogota, and 
from Guayaquil to Quito.” These difficult tracks, to which the name of 
roads can scarcely be given, and in which the traveller reaches, in the 
course of a few hours, an elevation of 2000 or 3000 feet, are passable 
only by mules. On the backs of these hardy animals, the long files of 
which cover the roads of Mexico, goods to the value of more than 
4,000,0002. are annually transported from the Atlantic coast over the 
interior table-land, while flour, hides and metals descend by the same 
conveyance to Vera Cruz. Yet applicable as is this mode of carriage to 
light goods, and to those which are easibly divisible, it would be utterly 
unavailing for the transport of many portions of a steam-engine. The 
immense boilers which would be required by an engine of considerable 
power could not, for instance, be possibly conveyed in this manner ; and 
the weight of many other parts of its machinery would preclude this mode 
of removing them. This then would appear to be a stumbling-block 
tn limine ipso, over which it seems impossible at present to pass; and the 
necessity for amending which has been long evident to the government. 
A road practicable for carriages had been commenced, by its orders, at 
the beginning of the present century, by which this difficulty would have 
been obviated; it however shared the same fate with all other under- 
takings of magnitude during the disturbed time, and the works, we be- 
lieve, have not been again resumed. 

Granting, however, that these difficuities were overcome, and that the 
steam-engine had reached the place of its destination, with all its appa- 
ratus uninjured and complete, the element by which its moving principle 
is generated remains yet tobe sought for. ‘‘ Coal,” according to Baron 
Humboldt, ‘‘ in general appears to be very rare in the Cordilleras. In 
the kingdom of New Spain, it has only yet been discovered in New Mexico,” 
a district which is far too distant north for the supply of any of the mines 
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now likely to be worked. In the red sand-stone of Guanaxuato, a sub- 
stance which frequently accompanies coal, that scientific traveller dis- 
covered no trace either of coal or of fossil wood; this latter substance 
being however common in the similar formation towards the north-east of 
the city of Mexico, and being also found in the immense plains of the in- 
tendancy of San Luis Potosi, and near the town of Altamira. This, should 
it be found in sufficient quantity, might be used as fuel; and recent 
wood, although it is not plentiful-on the table-land of Mexico, is to be 
met with, as at Guanaxato, from its proximity to the Sierra de Santa 
Rosa. There are also good woods near Real del Monte, at L’Oyamel, 
and at Cerro del Sacal. These, although they may possibly be made 
applicable to the supply of the steam-engines, will form but poor substitutes 
for the coal with which England has been accustomed to feed them; 
neither can this supply, which appears to be stated in the most favourable 
manner, be regarded as by any means sufficiently plentiful for the sup- 
port during a continuance of years of the number of steam-engines which 
would be required. That this report is indeed a favourable one, appears 
extremely probable from the single fact that in the city of Mexico fuel is 
so scarce that the dung of cows is collected and dried to be used as firing. 

The existence in Mexico at the present moment of two steam-engines, 
is a circumstance by no means sufficient in itself to remove all doubts 
arising from the difficulties which have just been enumerated. The first 
of these, it is stated, was, “‘ owing to several circumstances, not sent to 
the mine it was intended for;” but, as these circumstances are not ex- 
plained, it is impossible to decide whether the difficulties of conveyance 
formed any portion of them. It was subsequently erected in the mine of 
Conception, in the Real Catorce ; a district in which these difficulties would 
be much diminished, owing to its probably less absolute elevation, and to 
its more gradual ascent from the coast. Of the other, which, according 
to Don Lucas Alaman is now erecting in Temascaltepec, but little is 
known ; it is barely probable that it may have reached by sea the wes- 
tern coast of Mexico, and have been thence transported, which would 
have been attended with but little difficulty, to the situation it now oc- 
cupies. That it should have crossed the table-land, appears from the 
state of the roads, and the nature of the conveyance, to be highly unlike- 
ly ; but, in the absence of information, it would be useless to dilate upon 
the subject. The existence of two steam-engines in Mexico, and even 
the supply of a sufficient quantity of fuel to them, would by no means 
conclude the general question as to the possibility of procuring sufficient 
for the support of many ; neither does it appear that either of these are 
yet actually at work. 

Decisive of the impossibility of applying the steam-engine on the 
large scale to the emptying of the mines of Mexico, as these obstacles 
have appeared to some, their attention has consequently been direct- 
ed to the discovery of other means; which, though less powerful in 
their effects, should be more readily available for the purpose required. 
Actuated by this desire, a gentleman of considerable ingenuity has re- 
cently invented a machine on a new plan, the principle of which is yet 
retained as a’secret, but the impulse to which is to be given by manual 
labour. By means of this, he has estimated that a stream of water may 
be raised four hundred feet by the exertions of only five men. Extremely 
portable also, and moderate in its expense, it seems peculiarly adapted 
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by all these advantages to the Mexican mines, for which it is in fact in- 
tended ; but it is already hinted, though the model of it has only just 
been completed, that there exists in its construction a radical error, 
which it is extremely probable will neutralize its effects. Should this 
prove to be the case, its fate will be not dissimilar to that of another ma- 
chine, which, could it be effected, would be the one thing needful ta the 
present object of the adventurers, but the possibility of which has been 
frequently doubted. In this machine it has been endeavoured to supply 
the moving principle by a portion of the water drawn up by its action, 
and thus to form a self- acting machine, the motion of which, while there 
remained any water in the pit, should be perpetual. Of the thousand 
and one plans on which this has been attempted, the last is, however, as 
far from succeeding as the first; but the mind of man is ever active, and 
it seems by no means impossible that an invention of this nature may at 
some future period fortunately occur. 

The removal of the water, to which the attention has been chiefly 
directed as constituting the primary object of the foreigner who engages 
in these speculations, is, however, by no means so essential to the native, 
who, if possessed of suflicient capital, would probably preter the sinking 
of new shafts to the risk and uncertainty attendant on the clearing of the 
old ones. From this mode of proceeding the foreign adventurer, as has 
been already stated, is precluded by the express terms of the law, which 
allows him only te engage in those mines that have been already worked. 
Interdicted in this manner from the most probable means of advantage- 
ously employing his capital, he is compelled to devote himself to such 
undertakings alone as demand at their commencement a heavy outfit of 
machinery, the success of which appears extremely problematical. The 
native proprietors, deterred by the risk and by the expense of this latter 
method, had, in many instances, abandoned it previously to the revolu- 
tion. ‘ The very wise plan,” says M. Humboldt, ‘‘ which the Count 
de Regla (whose mining property is situated on the productive vein of 
La Biscaina,) at present follows is, to leave off the clearing of the old 
works, and to investigate the mineral repository in points where it has 
never yet been worked.” From this “ very wise plan” of proceeding, 
which experience seems to have indicated as the most beneficial to be 
pursued, the foreign speculator should continually bear in mind that he 


is by law excluded. 


In the remarks which have been laid before the reader, the object has 
been rather to excite a proper feeling of caution, than to check the spirit 
of enterprise. Enterprise, when conducted by prudence, is the founda- 
tion of all commercial prosperity, and as such the key-stone of the arch 
on which the strength of England rests. Such a spirit it behoves us 
rather to foster than to repress ; yet should it degenerate into specula- 
tion, and should to one speculation succeed another, rolling rapidly on- 
wards in endless succession, a warning voice may well be raised to im- 
press on the eager the necessity of deliberation. That the mines of 
Mexico have been the most productive in the world, that they are far 
from being exhausted, and that they may again be worked under favour- 
able circumstances with considerable advantage, will be readily allowed : 
but that these favourable circumstances have yet arrived, we may well 
be permitted to doubt. In enumerating some of the obstacles which yet 
remain to be overcome, the attention has been confined to such as are 
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purely of a physical nature, and which must first be combated and van- 
quished before the working can be said to have commenced. Those 
which are connected with the political state of the country, or with the 
local or religious prejudices of its inhabitants, have been purposely left 
untouched, since the result of their discussion would probably at the pre- 
sent moment prove, from various circumstances, unsatisfactory. This 
question must, indeed, be eventually decided by experience, and the 
experiment is likely to be put into immediate tial. Should the ap- 
prehensions, which may be entertained on these points, prove groundless, 
and the other obstacles which have been noticed, be vanquished by perse- 
verance and activity united ; and should a sufficient supply of fuel, without 
which nothing ean be effected, be fortunately discovered; the adven- 
turers may then expect, from the happy combination of European intelli- 
gence, with the improved machinery which they will introduce, to derive 
from their undertaking a satisfactory and ample return for the capital 
advanced. ‘Till, however, this fortunate union of circumstances shall 
take place, this desirable result cannot, we fear, be expected. ‘ All is 
not gold that glitters” is a very homely proverb; yet it is one that may 
trequently be recalled to our remembrance with advantage. 


THE ARROWS OF LOVE, 
[ From the Greek of Anacreon.] 


In the Lemnian forges pent, 

While Vulcan, o’er his anvil bent, 
Fashioned the glowing steel to darts 
For Love to shoot at human hearts ; 
As from his hand each arrow slipt, 
Its point in honey Venus dipt, 

And Cupid, smiling, over all 
Sprinkled bitter drops of gall. 


Once, within the dusky dome 
Mars, from thundering battle come, 
Shaking his ponderous spear, began 
With scorn Love's tiny darts to scan. 
Eros, piqued, an arrow took, 
And, turning on the God a look 
Of laughing mischief—* This,” said he, 
** | trust is weighty, try, and see.” 
Mars took the arrow; Venus smiled 
Upon her bright triumphant child. 
While the God of Armies, stung, 
“ Take it!” cried with trembling tongue, 
“| feel, alas! its weight!” But Love 
His warm entreaties could not move, 
“Tis but a tiny shaft,” said he, 
** So keep it, and remember me !” 
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ESSAYS ON THE DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
PRINCIPAL GOVERNMENTS OF ASIA. 


No. 6.—India. 


Tue government of India must be contemplated in its original form, 
as it existed in the notions of its founders; or, at least, as it was put 
in operation on its first institution; for thus only can a true image of it 
be obtained. The numerous revolutions which have changed the moral 
face of that country, have prevented this system from availing itself of the 
ripening power of time, for it has never been sufficiently consolidated to 
preserve one uniform tendency, and spurn the influences of other forms 
and institutions. Governments may be influenced from without in two 
ways: either foreign laws may force themselves a way into their frame, 
and mingle imperceptibly with their consistency and texture, and thus 
ameliorate or at least modify them ; or they may operate so as to remove 
them from their position, or may stand in their way to improvement ; or 
may even thrust them back when they had gained some ground, and 
thus render them worse than of themselves they would have ever been. 
It is not quite clear which of these processes has taken place in Hin- 
doostan. Foreign laws and customs have been introduced, and very nu- 
merous races of men have been subjected to their influence ; but by this 
means the native institutions have been kept at a stand, have been put 
aside as it were, for a while, and then when the mutations of power have 
allowed them to come again into play, having stood still while the affairs 
of the world were moving forward, they are brought out like an antiquated 
garment, and forced and fastened upon the shoulders of a differently 
moulded society, for which they are by no means fit. To reason upon 
their eflicacy or propriety in this strange conjunction is by no means 
fair. If we would understand them thoroughly, we should direct our 
view upon the rude and savage clans for whom they were originally 
framed ; and perhaps it might then appear that even the Hindoo theo- 
cracy was not much behind the other rude governments of the world, in 
those ignorant ages in which it was constructed. But it is impossible in 
these slight sketches to attempt a view of this kind, although it would 
certainly be not unpleasing to call up those pictures of primitive manners 
with which the institution of this polity was connected. No age has 
any superiority over another, except in degrees of knowledge ; freedom 
is an effect of knowledge, but not a necessary effect; yet the age in 
which freedom flourishes is superior to all other times, as it is the only 
one in which knowledge can exert all its power, or man feel all his hap- 
piness. The Hindoos have never at any time been truly free; for if 
some of the mountain tribes have snatched a rough independence, it has 
been the independence of the tiger who is shot as soon as caught. But 
to proceed to the examination of the institution itself.— 

The original government of Hindoostan was undoubtedly a real theo- 
cracy. The law-giver, pretending to promulgate nothing but what was 
revealed to him by the Divinity, for that reason demanded greater vene- 
ration and more unconditional obedience. It appears that the Indians 
were very ready to admit the sacred claims of their legislator; in the 
first place, because their pride was gratified by believing that their laws 
were framed by God himself; and secondly, because they were too ig- 
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norant to foresee how much slavery and misery their easy credence was 
to entail uponthem. It is proper that men should respect those who 
frame.their laws, or watch over their well-being; but when this respect 
is carried to extravagance, when it serves to inculcate notions of distinc- 
tions among mankind made originally by nature, it then becomes mis- 
chievous in its tendency, and requires to be checked. A passage from 
the Mahabaratha, one of the most sacred of the Hindoo volumes, will 
show how early it assumed a wrong direction among the people of India : 
‘* Without a ruler no country can prosper; health, virtue, &c. are of no 
avail, two will invade the property of one, and many again will attack 
two; thus men will eventually destroy each other, as the various species 
of fish. A Raja protects the people, as a large fish the smaller. In this 
manner mankind were continually oppressing each other, when they 
went to Brama to give them a ruler. Brama directed Meni to become 
their Raja. He replied,—I fear a sinful action. Government is arduous, 
particularly so among ever-lying men. They said unto him, Fear not, 
you will receive a recompense, of beasts a fiftieth part, and thus also of 
gold; we will give you a tenth of corn, increasing your store, a becoming 
duty on damsels, and on disputes and gaming. Men, exalted in wealth 
or science, shall be subordinate to you, as gods are to the great Indra: 
thus become our Raja, powerful, and not to be intimidated; you will 
govern us in peace as Koorun does the Yukshus. Whatever meritorious 
actions are performed by subjects protected by the Raja, a fourth part of 
the merit shall belong to you. Thus, let those who desire advancement hold 
the Raja superior to themselves (as he defends the people), as a disciple 
the religious instructor, as the gods the divine Indra. Let them, when in 
his presence, adore the man who is Raja.”—*‘‘ What is the reason, (said 
Goodhista,) that a Raja, who in his birth, life, death, members, &c. re- 
sembles all other men, should be as it were adored and respected by 
powerful heroes, and all mankind, and that on his happiness or misery 
that of all those depends?” Bheeshma, in reply, relates the institution of 
government, and shows that the tranquillity of society depends on the 
ruler. 

Here we have the great original flaw of this system. No nation is 
thoroughly wretched until it is made to believe that nature constituted 
from the first some men to rule over others, and that its institutions and 
laws have had a divine origin; for no work purely human could be 
supposed to reach perfection at once, and be beyond the reach of amend- 
ment. But under what pretence would a pious or superstitious people 
call for improvement in that which their divinity revealed to them in all 
possible excellence? By what authority would they set their wisdom 
above the wisdom of oracles? The belief inculcated by legislators, that 
they receive their laws from heaven, is, therefore, the great cause of that 
slow progress of civilization remarkable among many nations. Its pro- 
per effect would be to keep the mind of man for ever stationary ; but 
time itself, and the wear of circumstances, will operate some changes in 
spite of every thing. Such changes, however, brought about reluctantly, 
and in the teeth, as it were, of the national belief, come lagging afar off 
in the rear of events, not mingling with and giving a colour to them. 

When laws are revealed, also, priests must be their interpreters ; and 
this is the case in Hindoostan. The Brahmin holds the key that unlocks 
the treasury of law, and he is careful to unlock it in the manner most 
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beneficial to himself. Even the despotism of the sovereign, which is ab- 
solute over every thing else, is not so over religion and its ministers ; he was 
commanded to respect the Brahmins, and to be guided by their advice : 
“* Let the king,” say the laws of Menu, “ having risen early, respect- 
fully attend to Brahmins learned in the three Vedas, and by their deci- 
sion let him abide.” Yet the king is described in their sacred books as a 
terrible divinity, at whose sight all men tremble with fear, who crushes 
alike the weak and the powertul. ‘‘ Like the sun, he ~~ king] burns eyes 
and hearts; nor can any human creature on earth even gaze on him. 
He, fire and air; he, the god of criminal justice; he, the genius of 
wealth; he, the regent of waters; he, the lord of the firmament,”— 
“* He is a powerful divinity, who appears in human shape. In his anger 
is death. He who shows hatred of the king, through delusion of mind, 
will certainly perish ; for speedily will the king apply his heart to that 
man’s destruction.” * 

This divinity, however, is commanded to reverence the Brahmins, and 
never to do any thing without previously consulting them. ‘ Let not 
the king, although in the greatest distress, provoke Brahmins to anger ; 
for they, once enraged, could immediately destroy him with his troops, 
elephants, horses, and cars.”—~‘‘ What prince could gain wealth by op- 
pressing those, who, if angry, could frame other worlds and regents of 
worlds, could give being to other gods and mortals?” + 

Accordingly the Brahmins received even their king with a degree of 
contempt, for he being of an inferior caste, they would have considered 
an union between him and one of their daughters as an indignity not 
to be endured. They were the inventors of, and the grand movers in, 
this system of government; and by an admirable stroke of priestly po- 
licy, secured their persons from capital punishment, and their property 
from taxation. ‘ Neither shall a king slay a Brahmin, though convicted 
of all possible crimes: let him banish the offender from his realm, but 
with all his property secure, and his body unhurt.” {—* A king, even 
though dying with want, must not receive any tax from a Brahmin 
learned in the Vedas.”§ It is not to be imagined that being thus 
placed so high above their fellow creatures, they would preserve for them 
in general the least compassion or regard ; for as men feel pity only for 
persons suffering such calamities as they believe themselves subject to, it 
would be easy to see, reasoning even @ priori, that these priests would 
be inhuman and uncompassionate. 

The Brahmins were in reality the legislators of India; for, as the in- 
terpretation of the laws, which were all contained in the sacred books, 
was exclusively their prerogative, it depended on them to give those 
laws what meaning they pleased, When the king did not determine 
affairs in person, the Brahmins likewise exercised the judicial function ; 
they were also his counsellors upon all occasions. 

Had the sovereign at any time been disposed to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the people, it was not in his power to introduce any permanent 
reform ; because the law had descended to specify with the utmost mi- 
nuteness the manner in which every action of life was to be performed, to 
the end of time. The narrow minds of their legislators had found it 





* Laws of Mend, ch, vil. + Ib. ch. 1x. 
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much easier to command innumerable observances, than to put in ac- 
tion a few simple and powerful principles, which, in their unfolding, 
might have coalesced with improving manners, and taken a new form ac- 
cording to the spirit of more enlightened periods. But it is the charac- 
ter of superstition to be confused, inconsequent, barbarous, and blind te 
the future ; and nothing is so hostile to the progress of knowledge as 
spiritual despotism, for its influence more visibly depends on popular ig- 
norance, than that of any other species of despotism. Inthe Brahmini- 
cal system we find the seeds of every characteristic of bad government. 
The division of the people into castes, separated from each other by in- 
superable-boundaries, though supposed by very sagacious writers to give 
the Hindoos some advantage over the Arabs, was in reality the everlast- 
ing barrier between them and national happiness. It was a step taken 
completely out of the great highway of improvement, and had no other 
tendency than to promote slavery and misery. But it was not simply 
the division that was evil—something very similar had taken place 
among the Egyptians, and even among the Athenians—it was that ranks, 
honours, professions, trades, every comfort or misery of life, were made 
hereditary. A wise lawgiver should make as few things as possible 
hereditary—he should never attempt to transmit from father to son a 
rank that requires a certain degree of capacity, for in such case nature 
will be sure to render his institutions ridiculous. The law relating to 
caste was an attempt of this kind, and was a proof that no nation should 
be said to advance that does not move the right way, that does not by 
moving gain something in comfort and knowledge. The Hindoos are, 
and ever have been, a more degraded and miserable people than the 
Arabs, inferior as a nation, if not as individuals. Their learning has 
never been any thing more than a sophisticated web, serving to entangle 
their understandings; their mythology and religion perhaps the most 
gross .nd barbarous in the werld; while the knowledge and religion of 
the Arabs, however slender and incomplete, have een of a practical and 
beneficial nature. 

But the most striking imperfection of theocratical governments, an im- 
perfection inherent in their nature, is their utter incompetency to protect 
those from foreign violence who have the misfortune to live under them. 
This may require some little illustration, the more especially as it has 
not been much insisted on. If we attentively contemplate the mutations 
of ancient governments, we shall perceive that almost all important 
changes wrought in theocracies have been effected from without, by 
strangers and conquerors ; whereas in merely human governments abuses 
have been found to give way before the increasing wisdom and experi- 
ence of the citizens. The Egyptians, who were governed by laws pre- 
tending to be revealed, successively became the prey of the Persians, 
Greeks, Romans, Saracens, Mamelukes, and Turks. The Jews in like 
manner were almost perpetually in captivity or slavery. ‘Fhe Hindoos 
have scarcely ever been their own masters. There is something curious 
in this view of the subject, and it may be worth while to pursue it a little 
further. The government of priests is necessarily built upon a degree of 
ignorance, and is constantly leading off the mind from the consideration 
of merely secular, to the contemplation of spiritual things. From their 
leading ideas the life of men most commonly takes its bias and tenor, and 
it is not to be expected that any great discovery either in sciences or arts, 
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or any improvement in war, should be made by persons wholly absorbed 
in superstitious meditations, or buried in the performance of religious ob- 
servances. ‘The force of theocracy, indeed, consists in the weakness and 
blindness of the governed; and it is consequently interested in paralyz- 
ing the springs of national strength. When a people has been taught to 
regard the priesthood as the most honourable portion of the community, 
every one who has ambition will endeavour to be of their number, and 
thus those passions which nature designed for the preservation of society, 
will be exhausted in cabals for priestly pre-eminence. But here it may 
be said, that a particular caste being, by the Hindoo law, set apart for 
the service of religion, this destructive ambition can have no existence. 
Had none but the priests been thus divided off from society, very little 
harm would have arisen, especially if they had been confined to their 
spiritual profession. But the Indian legislator’s aim was to extinguish 
all ambition, by making every thing hereditary. There was a distinct 
race of soldiers, who, without bravery or skill, were sure to be treated in 
society with honour and a degree of veneration.—History has shown that 
good troops are not to be formed in such a manner. The Cshatriya was 
born in his grade, and no personal exertions could place him above the 
scorn of an insolent Brahmin. It is true the law allowed him to regard 
the inferior castes with equal scorn, but a really ambitious mind is not 
satisfied with so vile a recompense; it does not look downwards but 
upwards. 

There is never good discipline among hereditary troops. A very slight 
portion of this legitimate spirit, which is recognized in the armies of 
Persia, operates the very worst effects: the monarch is never safe upon 
his throne, nor the country secure against foreign aggression. The 
manner also ia which the Indian troops are maintained, very strongly 
tends to exasperate the evil. Every petty prince, or governor of a pro- 
vince, keeps a certain contingent in his service, with which he is com- 
pelled to join the royal standard upon intimation being given from court. 
But while they remain in their provinces, each chief is absolute, and in 
consequence his soldiers contract a kind of feudal attachment to him and 
his family, which disables them from completely co-operating with the 
other forces of the kingdom. For these princes and governors having 
separate interests, the spirit diffused through their followers is that of an 
ignorant clan, detesting strangers, and looking upon all mankind as such, 
with the exception of their own tribe. The history of India shows that 
such have ever been her troops.* ‘‘ The rudeness,” says Mr. Orme, 
‘“‘ of the military art in Hisdostan can scarce be imagined but by those 
who have seen it. The infantry is a multitude of people assembled to- 
gether, without regard to rank and file.”—“‘ In recommending a_per- 
petual standing army,” observes Mr. Mill,+ “ the preceptive part of the 
military doctrine of the Hindoos seems in a great measure to have been 
summed up; for the marshalling, the discipline, the conduct of an army 
in any of its branches, no instruction is conveyed. General exhortations 
to firmness and valour are all the additional advice of whcih the utility 
appears to have been recognized.” The same writer had before observed 
that India has given way to every invader. 





* Orme on the Government and People of Hindostan. 
+ History of British India, vol. 1. 
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When we begin to take a view of political institutions, our greatest 
wonder is the very long duration of bad laws. ‘They are, indeed, more 
permanent than good ones; for the latter, adapting themselves to the 
conjunctures of society in which they take their rise, are easily brought 
to serve as a step or vantage ground from which to command future im- 
provement ; but bad laws ensure their own perpetuity, by destroying the 
germs of improvement, and overshadowing with their enormous growth, 
the abuses they engender. Not considering this fact, however, writers 
sometimes bring forward the duration of institutions as a proof of their 
superior excellence, as if time respected nothing but what is good. The 
monarchical principle is not in India moulded into form, and some par- 
ticular function appropriated to each limb or member; it is a monster 
with many heads. Authority is multiplied, not divided. The king does 
not separate the affairs of his government into parts, differing in their 
nature, and place at the head of each some oflicer fitted for and confined 
to that department; he breaks the empire into many little monarchies, 
as it were, over each of which he places a governor as absolute as him- 
self within his own jurisdiction. The highest of these governors was 
lord of a thousand towns; the next, lord of a hundred ; the next, lord 
of ten; the next, of five; the lowest, of one town and its district. Each 
of these lords was amenable to the one immediately above him, and absolute 
over all those below him. What was still worse, the monarch could not 
possess any very effectual check over these his vicegerents, and the only 
expedient their rude ingenuity could discover, was to maintain spies in 
every town in the empire. ‘‘ The affairs of these townships,” says the 
law, ‘either jointly or separately transacted, let another minister of the 
king inspect, who should be well affected, and by no means remiss. In 
every larger town or city, let him appoint one superintendent of all 
affairs, elevated in rank, formidable in power, distinguished as a planet 
among stars. Let that governor, from time to time, survey all the rest 
in person, and Ly the means of his emissaries, let him perfectly know 
their conduct in their several districts.” * 

‘* Of the practical state of the government,” says Mr. Mill, ‘ abundant 
proof is afforded. In the passage which immediately follows,” (the one 
quoted above) “ it is said, ‘ Since the servants of the king, whom he has 
appointed guardians of districts, are generally knaves, who seize what 
belongs to other men, from such knaves let him defend his people; of 
such evil-minded servants, as wring wealth from subjects attending them 
on business, let the king confiscate all the possessions, and banish them 
from his realm,’ ” 

This resembled exactly the practice of the Ottoman Sultan, who, as 
soon as a pasha has extorted a suflicient degree of wealth from his 
pashalic, strangles him, and confiscates his riches. But how are the 
people benefited by this proceeding? We do not hear that any restitu- 
tion was made to those persons who had been plundered by these unjust 
governors. On the contrary, similar robbers were appointed, enriched 
by plunder, drained of their wealth by the government, and then driven 
into exile. 

The king being at the head of the government, and all the great lords 
of the kingdom being dependent on him, his power was much greater in 
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reality than was even contemplated by the laws; for, as the avarice of 
the Brahmins was‘generally as strong or stronger than their pride, it was 
not impossible for the sovereign to procure their approbation of actions 
forbidden in the Vedas. His council of seven or eight could not be of 
much service to him, or in any sensible degree embarrass whatever plans 
he might form; for, as he first consulted each separately, and afterwards 
the whole council assembled, when every man maintained through vanity 
his opinion formerly given, he necessarily conceived a contempt for their 
decisions, or gained them over to his interests. But the spirit of a 
government is more certainly known from the manner in which it 
punishes real crimes, and from its tendency to lessen or multiply such as 
are only imaginary, than from any other circumstance whatever. Men 
enter at first into society, that their persons may be more surely protected 
from violence than they could be in a savage state; and as society 
creates a kind of adjunct to their persons, which is called property, it is 
understood that this also is to be preserved to individuals for their use 
and comfort. But as there will always be some who, from imprudence 
or other causes, will be destitute of property, it is to be feared that they 
may appropriate to themselves, by mere violence, what the law allows 
them to obtain only for an equivalent degree of labour or goods. To 
defend the industrious or fortunate from the attacks of the wicked or 
unfortunate, lawgivers have devised various modes, all productive of 
misery or bodily pain to the offending individual. It is clear, however, 
that the laws should not elevate trivial errors, and much less offences 
against mere decorum, into crimes; for, if it does, the result, through 
the unavoidable frailty of human nature, will be, that a very numerous 
proportion of the people will find themselves unawares in the path of 
criminality ; and, as the beginning is half of every thing, will become 
familiarized with real crimes, from seeing that no distinction is made 
between such and what are purely fictitious. Laws have no right to 
create crimes; but only to observe what is prejudicial to society, and 
endeavour to prevent or punish it. From the moment also in which the 
punishment exceeds the offence, the reign of law is at an end, and men 
should resume their original rights, and annul it altogether. It is a 
dreadful fact, however, that owing to general ignorance, and consequent 
apathy, a few superior minds, in almost every nation, are condemned to 
behold murders constantly perpetrated under the sanction of law, in 
support of rights which nature does not, and which society should not, 
recognize. It is to little purpose that they raise their voices against it; 
ignorance is deaf and sanguinary, and in the shape of authority, too apt, 
notwithstanding, to be respected. In no country has all this been verified 
more cruelly than in Hindoostan. It is no exaggeration to say, that jus- 
tice has ever been an unknown god in that country; unknown alike 
to the governor and the governed, and seeming to be, in the abstract, 
beyond their comprehension. The leading idea in the mind of its first 
legislators seems to have been, that power is something divine in itself, 
paramount over justice and every right of man. They neither recog- 
nized nor knew the real claims of human nature: and their laws were 
the production of passion, ignorance, and self-interest. They were 
themselves Brahmins, and their first object was to secure to their caste 
whatever advantages, luxuries, and immunities it was in their imagii.u- 
tions to conceive. Mankind were nothing but as they were subservient 
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to the priests. ‘The Brahmin is declared to be the Lord of all the 
classes.* He alone, to a great degree, engrosses the regard and favour 
of the Deity; and it is through him, and at his intercession, that bless- 
ings are bestowed upon the rest of mankind.” ‘The slightest disre- 
spect to one of this sacred order is the most atrocious of crimes.” + 
‘“* For coutumelious language to a Brahmin,” says the law of Meni, “a 
Sudra must have an iron style, ten fingers long, thrust red-hot into his 
mouth ; and for offering to give instruction to priests, hot oil must be 
poured into his mouth and ears.” If,” says Halhed’s Code of Gentoo 
Laws, “‘a Sooder sits upon the carpet of a Brahmin, in that case the 
magistrate, having thrust a hot iron into his buttock, and branded him, 
shall banish him the kingdom.” ‘ The most pernicious of all deceiv- 
ers,” says the law of Meni, “ is a goldsmith who commits frauds; the 
king shall order him to be cut piecemeal with razors.” “‘ Of robbers, 
who break a wall, or partition, and commit theft in the night, let the 
prince order the hands to be lopt off,.and themselves to be fixed on a 
sharp stake. ‘Two fingers of a cutpurse, the thumb and the index, let 
him cause to be amputated on his first conviction ; on the second one 
hand and one foot; on the third he shall suffer death{” “ A thief 
who, by plundering in his own country, spoils the province, the magis- 
trate shall crucify, and confiscate his goods ; if he robs in another king- 
dom, he shall not confiscate his possessions, but shail crucify him. If 
a man steals any man of a superior caste, the magistrate shall bind the 
grass beena round his body, and burn him with fire; if he steals a wo- 
man of a superior caste, the magistrate shall cause him to be stretched 
out upon a hot plate of iron, and, having bound the grass beena round 
his body, shall burn him in the fire. ” § 
Such is the spirit of the Indian criminal code; and if any thing were 
wanting to convince reasonable men that sanguinary punishments are not 
the most efficacious, we think argument enough might be found in the 
state of society produced by these savage laws in India. Neither is it 
necessary to consider the Indian character in its present state, when it 
may be supposed that ages of slavery have wrought the most degrading 
changes ; it was little better even in the early periods of Indian history, 
as we may clearly gather from the code of Gentoo laws translated by 
Mr. Halhed. The crimes then prevalent among the people, and at- 
tempted to be restrained by the legislator, are a proof of the last depra- 
vity of manners, and are of a nature not to be described. It is difficult 
indeed, to conceive why the lawgiver should have thought it necessary 
to enumerate them, unless we suppose there was great danger in leaving 
any thing to the discretion of the judges; but as these laws are a valu- 
able monument of a certain stage of society, and may furnish useful 
materials for the history of the human mind, it is fortunate that they are 
preserved. In the multiplicity of our views, we are subject to hurry and 
inattention; but could we bring ourselves to follow carefully the chain 
of circumstances which has served to develope the passions and capa- 
bilities of the human race, the laws of the Hindoos would not be the least 
important helps towards perfecting the knowledge of our species. 








* Laws of Mend, eh. x. + Mill’s History of India, b. 2. c. 2. 
t Laws of Mend, ch, 1x. § Halhed’s Code of Gentoo Laws. 











RICHES. 


MeN image wealth a close and vasty net, 
That at one sweep 

Brings up all blessings kindly heaven has set 
In this world’s deep ; 

A net, I grant—but through its meshes wide 

The finer pleasures ’scape into the tide. 


He who has none, may rise ere blush of dawn, 
And seek the shore 

Through gently-winding pass, or breezy lawn, 
Whose summer store, 

Daisies and violets, peeping through the dew 

That wets their eyelids, court his early view. 





Ilis is the melody of wood and brake, 
And echoing dell, 
And the sweet song ere morning ‘s well awake, 
That oft does swell 
From the too-early lark, whose passionate soul 
Thinks the day’s sapphire wheels too slowly roll. 


His too the wood’s dim shadows, flinging round 
A pleasing gloom, 

In which each nook and glade is fairy ground, 
Where oft find room 

The Queen of Dreams and all her airy train, 

Who dance their rings beside the hoary main. 


And, more than all, with him may live the power 
In roundelay, 

To give each soothing scene, and bright-gemm'd flower 
Eternal day, 

Which the wild flashings of his harp-strings flings 

In radiance round, increasing as he sings. 


Back o'er the wastes of time his eye may see, 
In order set, 
Those godlike forms, the Muses’ memory 
Can ne’er forget, 
Plato and Xenophon—but who can tell 
All who have gained our love and earned it well ? 


All these delights mere competence can give, 
And friends to share : 

And is not te have these, and friends, to live?— 
The common air 

Give me to breathe, with virtuous friends, and I 

Care not where Riches hangs her net to dry. 


Bion. 
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JOURNEY FROM THE FRONTIERS OF CHINA TO THE 
FROZEN SEA.* 


AmonG the various modes of travelling which have been adopted as 
whim or circumstances have dictated, that of the pedestrian is obviously 
the most obnoxious to difliculties, and even danger. The published 
accounts of such excursions abound with relations of incidents frequently 
of the most distressing kind, and the experience of all who have attempted 
them, coincides with this description. Even in countries by no means 
uncivilized, and in the finest season of the year, the greatest inconve- 
nience and privations have been suffered by pedestrian travellers, and 
these, it might naturally be concluded, would be infinitely increased in 
uncivilized regions, and in the most rigorous climates. Unappalled, 
however, by the dreariness of the prospect which must have been exhi- 
bited in every view of the subject, and encouraged by the success of a 
former walk through France, Spain, and Portugal, the author of the 
present volume having ineffectually solicited the sanction of the Admi- 
ralty to a journey into the interior of Africa, determined on renewing 
his pedestrian exertions on a yet more extended scale. Almost without 
money, and on foot, he proposed to penetrate into the extensive territories 
possessed in Asia by the Emperor of Russia, to reach the utmost eastern 
limits of that vast territory, and subsequently to pass over into America, 
and having crossed that continent in its broadest and least civilized part, 
to return thence to England ; thus performing one of the most wonderful 
projects which ever entered into the mind of man—the circuit on foot of 
the habitable globe. In the partial execution of this extensive plan, for 
it has only been performed in part, Captain Cochrane has far outgone 
every previous undertaking of a similar nature, and will probably be long 
unrivalled by any imitator. Few indeed would be found ready to endure 
the privations which he has undergone ; and even were the spirit willing, 
the flesh of most men would indeed be weak, and incapable of bearing 
the fatigues experienced in this long, desolate, and harassing journey. 

A pedestrian tour presents, however, a more ample field for adventure 
than the usual modes of travelling; and there is consequently a wider 
scope for personal anecdote in a journey conducted upon this plan, more 
especially when the avoiding of expense is to be regarded as an essential 
concomitant which is to be consulted upon every occasion. We have 
hence in the present narrative a variety of lodgings of the least desirable 
kinds ; in barns, in cobblers’ stalls, in empty casks, and even in the open 
air, while traversing the central parts of Europe. Of our author's inat- 
tention to such trifles, we meet with an instance at a market town in 
Prussia, which he says provided him with clean straw, and consequently 
with a good bed. This it certainly was when compared with one which 
he shortly after encountered on his road to Memel. Turned out of a 
boat on the Curisch Haff at midnight, 


- - - what was to bedone? Return (he says) I would not, although a village 
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* Narrative of a Pedestrian Journey through Russia and Siberian Tartary, 
from the frontiers of China to the Frozen Sea and Kamtchatka; performed during 
the years 1820, 1821, 1822, and 1823, by Captain John Dundas Cochrane, R, N. 
8vo. pp. 564, with two maps. 
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was within two miles of us; yet to proceed was impossible, from our ignorance 
of the way and the darkness of the uight. We were also quite destitute of bread, 
tobacco, or schnaps, and my kuapsack was iu charge of the young Saxon who had 
agreed to take it to Memel forme. I felt as if completely undone, Putting, 
nowever, a good face upon it, [ took off my shoes, hat and jacket, aud taking a 
spare flannel waistcoat and drawers which | had fortunately retained in a bundle 
with a dry pair of worsted stockings, with this 1 made myself a bed, putting my 
feet into my hat, and pointing them towards the wind, aud my shoes under my 
head for a pillow: then lying down and drawiug my jacket over my shoulders, | 
slept very soundly ; although upon awaking the next morning, | was both wet and 
stiff; but after taking some strong exercise backwards and forwards, | recovered 
the use of my limbs and my health. 


Of the state of his clothing even at so early a period of the journey 
as his passage through Prussia, we have the following account : 


My cap I had lost in the icy swamp, and in default my head was bound up with 
a piece of red flannel, My trowsers were literally torn to tatters; my shoes tied 
to my feet to prevent their falling off; my shirt, except a flannel one, and waist- 
coat both superseded by my outer jacket. I endured much from the bad 
condition of my shoes, which the variations of weather made alternately like 
sponge and horn. 


A yet more singular picture of his equipment is given as the result of 
a robbery committed upon him between St. Petersburgh and Moscow. 
The robbers, after despoiling him of his trowsers, shirts, stockings, and 
shoes, and rifling his knapsack, left him bound to a tree at some distance 
from the road, from which he was shortly after released by a boy. 


To pursue my route or return to Tzarsko Selo (says Captain C.) would indeed 
be alike indecent and ridiculous ; but being so, and there being no remedy, I 
made therefore ‘* forward” the order of the day; having first with the remnant 
of my apparel rigged myself @ 7’ Ecossaise, | resumed my route. I had still left 
me a blue jacket, a flannel waistcoat, and a spare one, which | tied round my 
waist in such a manner that it reached down to my knees; my empty knapsack 
was restored to its old place, and I trotted on with even a merry heart. 


Within a few miles he waited upon General Woronoff, to whom he 
related his mournful story; upon which some food was administered 
to him. 


Some clothes were then offered to me, which I declined, considering my then 
dress as peculiarly becoming.—I quitted, with many thanks to the general, in his 
own carriage, which was directed to take me to the first station. I soon disco- 
vered that carriage riding was too cold for me, aud therefore preferred walking, 
barefooted as 1 was, 


And in this trim he travelled during the succeeding day until he ar- 
rived at Novgorod, where he accepted a shirt and trowsers. Miserable 
indeed must have been his general appearance, since we find him re- 
garded as an object of charity; the master of one of the post-houses at 
which he stopped, having, in addition to a plentiful meal given with the 
greatest good will, offered him a present of two roubles; which on his 
arrival at the next station he found had been slipped into his cap not- 
withstanding his previous refusal of them. 

The savage virtue of hospitality, as our traveller terms it, increased as 
he approached Asia. At the last European station, called Kirgishantsky 
Krepost, the good people with whom he dined were resolved, he says, 
that he should not quit this paramount quarter of the globe with any trace 
of dissatisfaction, and young children coatinually presented him with 
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wild strawberries and cream,—a present which he received standing with 
one foot in Asia and the other in Europe. From this time he was 
obliged to consign his nearly exhausted purse to the care of his knapsack, 
as in no one instance could the inhabitants be prevailed on to accept of 
money for the food he had occasion to procure. ‘“ I never entered a 
cottage,” says Capt. C. ‘ but shtshee (a cabbage soup), with meat, milk, 
and bread, were immediately placed before me unasked ; nor could any 
entreaty of mine induce them to receive a higher reward than a pipe of 
tobacco, or a glass of vodka (whisky).” In fact, he states that the 
expenses of his journey from Moscow to Irkutsk, by the route he went, 
six thousand miles, certainly fell short of a guinea. 

The gold mines at Ekatherinaburg, the first Asiatic place of importance 
on the road to Tobolsk, are productive of but little profit ; and the copper 
which is smelted and coined there is brought from a distance of three 
hundred miles. From Tobolsk Captain C. proceeded, attended by a 
cossack, towards Omsk, and had the extreme misfortune to be robbed, at 
a village on the road, of his all—his passport, papers, and every protection 
in Siberia : 


- - + In vain I addressed the commissary ; in vain I offered a guinea for their 
recovery; in vain I pointed out the rogue who had taken them in the tin case 
from the seat while I was at dinner. 1 begged, entreated, insisted, threatened, 
abused—all was to no purpose ; and [ was finally constrained to go without them. 
By this terrible disaster 1 was entirely deprived of all testimony of myself, my 
connexions, or the object of my journey, and lay at the mercy of avy one who 
might choose to provide me with large but cheap lodgings. 


These documents were fortunately recovered through the exertions of 
the police-master at Omsk; from which place, following the course of 
the river Irtish, our pedestrian proceeded onwards to Boukhtarmish. 

Of the Tartar tribes who inhabit the banks of the Irtish, we meet with 
the following description. 


The Kirgeese are divided into three hordes, all more or less tributary to Russia, 
although they have khans of their own. They are all wanderers over the countries 
between Omsk and the Caspian Sea. Their occupations consist in hunting, 
fishing, and breeding cattle, and of the latter they have immense droves in this 
vicinity. They are not considered nice in the mode of acquiring them, and have 
even been accused of kidnapping and selling christians; an accusation not im- 
probable from the example set them. They continue only so long in a place as 
there is forage for their beasts, getting in winter as near the woods as possible for 
the advantage of fuel, though in most parts, the dried dung of their cattle pro- 
vides a ready and efficient substitute. I saw one of their chiefs, a good-looking 
fellow, but very filthy ; and indeed they are in general the most miserable and 
filthy race I ever beheld, scarcely, during the warm weather, afferding them- 
selves a pair of trowsers for mere decency. One large iron kettle, with wooden 
spoons, constitutes the furniture of their more wretched tent. They are, how- 
ever, excellent horsemen, and are supposed to be descended from the Mongoles 
and Tartars. Their language is peculiar to themselves. 

The Calmucks who like them make noscruple to dispose of their children upon 
any momentary distress, or want of spirits, are yet a different race, both with 
respect to features and origin. They are, however, their equals in idleness and 
filth, and fullow the same vagabond way of life. The Calmucks are notwith- 
standing the direct descendants of the Mongoles, who emigrated hither after the 
destruction of theirempire. Very few are subject to Russia, a great part of them 
living in Chinese Mongolia, while the rest of them, under the protection of Russia, 
roam ahout the countries situated between the Don and Wolga, and the Ural 
mountains. Their features will for ever mark them in whatever part of the 
world—the flat face, small and elongated eyes, broad nose, high cheek bones, 
thick lips, and brownish-vellow complexion, are sure sigus of their Morgolian 
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descent. They are obliging, but inquisitive and dishonest; yet with a little 
Russian education and discipline they make good servants. I ate and drank with 
them, as also with the Kirgeese, upon roasted meat, without bread or any thing 
else, save a glass of spirits and a pipe of tobacco. 


Boukhtarmish, the author conceives, would form an admirable entre- 
pot for the commerce between the Russian and Chinese empires, by 
which no less than three thousand miles of land carriage would be saved, 
as on both sides the produce might go the whole distance between St. 
Petersburgh and Boukhtarmish by sea. The Russian government appear 
to have had this project in contemplation, but it has been frustrated by 
that obstinate adherence to the practice of their forefathers on the part of 
the Chinese, which is the characteristic of Asiatic nations, and the route 
by Kiakhta and Tobolsk is still persevered in. At a short distance from 
this town Captain C. crossed the Narym, a brook which forms at this 
point the line of demarcation between the Russian and Chinese territories, 
and actually set foot on the celestial empire; but was prevented against 
his inclination from penetrating further, by being unprovided with the 
necessary passports. Returning to Boukhtarmish, and from thence 
down the Irtish to Ubinsk, the next route on quitting that river was to 
Tomsk, passing through Barnaole, at which place ‘there are mines of 
considerable value, and which are managed upon an excellent plan. 
Here also*he met with the governor of the province, General Speranski, 
and learning from him that an expedition was preparing under the orders 
of Baron Wrangel to ascertain the situation of the north-east point of 
Asia, Captain C. hastened onwards in hopes of taking a share in it, and 
passing through Tomsk, a city containing about nine thousand inhabi- 
tants, proceeded to Irkutsk. At this place he became acquainted with 
Mr. Hedenstrom, a gentleman who had surveyed all the islands bearing the 
name of New Siberia, as far north as the latitude of 76°, and had been 
longer and further on the ice than any other traveller ; but of whose dis- 
coveries no account has yet been given to the public, with the exception 
of the track of his route which is marked in the map accompanying the 
present volume. 

After remaining a week at Irkutsk, Captain C. resumed his route to 
Verscholensk ;, whence he proceeded in an open canoe down the river 


- Lend to Yakutsk, making generally from one hundred to one hundred 


and twenty miles during each day’s journey. 

The Tongousian ‘Tartars, who inhabit principally the banks of the 
upper portion of this river, are also to be met with in various and distant 
parts of Siberia— 


They are all wanderers and are rarely to be seen in any mechanical or subser- 
vient employment. ‘They are classed into Forest and Desert Tongousi. The 
former occupy themselves in fishing and the chase, having but few rein-deer ; 
the latter subsist entirely by the breeding of those animals, and wander from 
pasture to pasture with their flocks, tents, &c. A very few of them have received 
baptism, the rest are idolaters. Their language is said to be Mantshur, from 
whom they are, no doubt, all descended, as may be inferred from the peculiarity 
of their eyes being elongated and far apart. They are characteristically honest 
aud friendly, robbery being considered by them as unpardonable.——They bear 
fatigue, cold, and privatious to au extraordinary degree. They are seusible of, 
and thankful for, kind treatment, but will permit no one to abuse them. To 
strike a Tongousian is indeed a great crime, and often leads to fatal consequences, 
as in that case they no longer consider their word as sacred, but justifiably to be 
broken. They are exceedingly irascible, and can be done nothing with but by 
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good words.—With these fair traits of character they are, however, filthy to an 
extreme, eating and drinking every thing, however loathsome. 

Their dress is nearly the same as that of the other Tartar nations, dif- 
fering chiefly in the mode of ornamenting it. An axe, a knife, wooden- 
spoon, and kettle, constitute their only utensils; the first is a sine qua 
non, and a pipe of tobacco, with a glass of spirits their greatest luxury. 

At Yakutsk, at which place our traveller arrived on the 6th of October, 
he remained for three weeks, during which he was engaged in making 
preparations for the continuance of his route, through the inclement 
season which had already commenced. ‘The chief trade of this place, 
which is a considerable post of the Russian American Company, is in 
skins. The society, as might be expected in so remote a situation, is 
but indifferent ; the greatest hospitality, however, prevails, except in a 
few articles of extreme rarity, such as wine, refined sugar, and some 
others. 

On the last day of October, the frost having set in firm for the winter, 
Captain Cochrane departed from Yakutsk, destined for Nishney Kolyma, 
distant about one thousand eight hundred miles, which were to be tra- 
velled over in the coldest season of the year, and in what is esteemed 
the coldest part of the world. ‘The temperature was at this time nearly 
50° below the freezing point ; yet he walked about the streets with only 
his nankeen surtout, trowsers of the same material, shoes and worsted 
stockings; a flannel waistcoat, which had lost its principal virtue, was 
the only warm clothing ; yet he says he was not at allincommoded. He 
had no second frock ; no knee-preservers, blauket, or bed; no guard for 
his chin, nose, or ears; in short, he says, ‘‘ | was not properly provided, 
which I found out too late, and attribute the preservation of my life solely 
to the strength of my constitution, which I have never seen equalled to 
this hour.” This journey was performed partly on foot and partly on 
horseback ; and the lodging, after the first few nights, was generally 
either in uninhabited huts, erected near the route for the benefit of tra- 
vellers, or in the open air. On the first night on which he was reduced 
to take up his quarters in the latter way, the weather was so intensely 
cold that he was almost obliged to creep into the fire ; it was barely pos- 
sible to keep one side of the body from freezing, while the other might be 
said to be roasting. ‘‘ Upon the whole (he adds), I slept tolerably well, 
although I was obliged to get up five or six times during the night to take 
a walk or run for the benefit of my feet.” On the following night, how- 
ever, grown wiser by experience, he made a horse-shoe fire, which he 
found had the effect desired of keeping every part of him alike warm, 
and he actually slept well without any other covering than his clothes 
thrown over him. Many interesting particulars are given in this portion 
of the work relative to the manners of the Yakuts, the tribe through 
whose territories he was now passing; and we find that the inhabitants 
of these northern regions are not at all inferior in gluttony to their bre- 
thren of the opposite continent, although their food must be allowed to be 
frequently of a far superior kind. A deer, the size of a good calf, 
weighing about two hundred pounds, “‘ may serve four or five good 
Yakuts for a single meal, with whom it is ever famine or feast, glut- 
tony or starvation.” In defect, however, of other means of gratifying 
their appetites, they have recourse to the most disgusting food; a child 
of five years old having devoured three candles, several pounds of sour 
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frozen butter, and a large piece of yellow soap in succession, without 
being satisfied. Of Zashiversk, Captain C. speaks in the following terms : 


Of all the places I have ever seen, bearing the name of city or town, this is the 
most dreary and desolate; my blood froze within me as I beheld and approached 
the place. All that 1 have seen in passing rocky or snowy sierras, or passes in 
Spain, in traversing the wastes of Canada, or in crossing the mountains in North 
America, or the Pyrenees, or the Alps, cannot be compared with the desolation 
of the scene around me! The first considerable halting place from Yakutsk, the 
half-way house, is nine hundred or one thousand miles removed from a civilized 
place. Such a spot gives name to a commissariat, and contains seven habitations 
of the most miserable kind, inhabited severally by two clergymen, each separate, 
a non-commissioned officer, and a second in command; a postmaster, a mer- 
chant, andan old widow. I have, during my service in the navy, and during a 
period when seamen were scarce, seen a merchant ship with sixteen guns aud 
only fifteen men, but I never before saw a town with only seven inhabitants. 


These inhabitants were, however, hospitable and kind, and he remained 
there three days living in a state of Inxury to which he had of late been 
a stranger. 

The last few stages before his arrival at Nishney Kolyma were per- 
formed in a sledge drawn by dogs, which proceeded at the rate of eight 
miles an hour; but so intense was the cold, the thermometer being at 
70° below the freezing point, that he was compelled to stop the sledge 
every half_hour, or even oftener, to take a run. Even this short time was 
suflicient to freeze and fret his face desperately ; and it then required no 
little self-command to be able to resume the exercise so necessary to 
counteract it. Sometimes, indeed, he was so drowsy that the driver 
deemed it necessary to use all his exertions to rouse him. He finally 
arrived at Nishney Kolyma on the 31st of December, 1820, with only 
the upper part of his nose between the eyes at all injured; “ had I not 
obtained a pair of knee-preservers (he says), | never should have arrived 
safe, unless by walking the whole distance; for when once the knees are 
frost-bitten in a serious manner, adieu alike to them and life.” Here he 
remained for upwards of two months, during the severest portion of the 
winter, and completed the first year since his departure from his native 
land. 

The hope of taking an active part in the expedition abont to repair to 
the north, which had formed so strong an inducement to him to hasten 
his journey, having been dissipated by the statement of his friend, Baron 
Wrangel, that he dared not venture on employing a foreigner without 
the express orders of the government, Captain C. left Nishney Kolyma 
on the 6th of March to attend the commercial fair which is held annually 
for the interchange of commodities between the Russians and the Tchuk- 
tchi. By means of this remote tribe he expected to be enabled to pursue 
his journey eastward as far as Behring’s Straits, but although introduced 
to them as an interpreter sent expressly for that purpose by the Emperor 
of Russia, the crafty chiefs were not to be deceived, and refused their 
assistance unless upon such terms as he was unable to comply with. 
Thus disappointed, he returned to Nishney Kolyma, from which with 
unabated perseverance he soon afterwards departed for Okotsk. 

The Tchuktchi are nominally an independent tribe, occupying the 
north-eastern part of Siberia, the whole number of which cannot exceed 
four or five thousand. They are ingenious, cunning, industrious, and 
excellent mechanics, which is proved by the symmetry, neatness, and 
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quantity of their nartes, clothes, tents, arms, and ornaments, They 
have no religion, but pay some regard to a sort of sorcerers, or people 
held by them in veneration. ‘They appear bold, suspicious, and irascible, 
and although very avaricious, are perfectly honest, and not inhospitable. 
Their features, manners and customs, pronounce them of American 
origin, of which the shaving of their heads, puncturing of their bodies, 
wearing large ear-rings, their independent and swaggering way of walk- 
ing, their dress, and superstitious ideas, are also evident proofs, Their 
language bears no aflinity to the Asiatic dialects, though it is understood 
by the Koriaks; while several of their words are similar to those of the 
Eskimaux. It is most dilhcult of enunciation, insomuch that the inter- 
preters are always affected with sore throats after the fatigue of the three 
days’ fair. From their wandering mode of life they are in possession of 
much information relating to the northern and eastern seas. 

A curious distinction is pointed out between the American and Asiatic 
races which is worthy the attention of the ethnographer, At the house of 
a Yukager, a race which is now nearly extinct, but which formerly existed 
as an outpost between Russians and Tchuktchi, Captain Cochrane passed 
his time very agreeably : 

~ - - he was a very good chess-player, and was fond ofthe game. His manner 
of play added another instance to many I have witnessed, that there is in various 
parts of the world little or no difference any where in the moving of the pieces. 
I have played the game with Yakuti, Tongousi, and Yukagiri; but the Tehuktebi 
laughed at me for such a childish employment of my time. While upon this sub- 
ject I may remark as a circumstance relative to this people, which has repeatedly 
surprised me, that wherever a people recognise and play the game, they are 
infallibly Asiatics, Neither the Tchuktchi nor the Koriaks understand any thing 
of it, but all the Kamtchatdales are familiar with it. 


At Okotsk our traveller arrived after a most distressing journey of 
more than three months duration, in the course of which he was several 
times exposed to the greatest perils, particularly in passing the river 
Okota, from which nothing but the courage and ingenuity which he 
possessed as a British sailor could have succeeded in rescuing him. He 
here learnt, much to his regret, that there existed no probability of his 
procuring a passage to America, and he therefore determined upon giving 
up that part of his plan, and proceeding instead to Kamtchatka, though 
he was compelled to wait three months before he could obtain a convey- 
ance even thither. During his voyage Captain C. had opportunities of 
ascertaining the incorrectness of some of the points laid down in the 
maps; and on his arrival in the harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul’s, he 
found there Captain Vassilieff, who had returned from a fruitless attempt 
to get round the American continent. This expedition had rounded Icy 
Cape about thirty miles further than Captain Cook, and had ascertained 
that a strong current runs round it to the N. E. and E.; so strong that it 
was with great ditliculty that Captain Vassilieff could get back his fast- 
sailing sloop. Our author here asks— 


What would Captain Parry have given for such a fair current? Had the state 
of Captain Vassilieff’s ship permitted his running for the accomplishment of the 
voyage in general, he certainly had the fairest opportunity that ever man had, 
for the result of Captain Parry’s first voyage was known at Kamtchatka; asa 
correct chart of that voyage, and the situation of Melville Island, had been for- 
warded, and had actually reached a few days after Captain Vassilieff arrived. 
Little or no doubt can exist that he could have reached Melville Island; that 
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there was an open sea to the east, and a current of three knots per hour, I have 
reason toknow, Unfortunately, however, the expedition was not in a fit state to 
make the attempt again ; but what may be done by Captain Kotzebue time alone 
will show, although I am free to think that the passage by Behring's Straits is 
the best. Should Captain Kotzebue be determined to attempt the passage round 
Icy Cape, he will no doubt find a place for wintering; or he may winter in the 
sound called after and rediscovered by him, for it has been known to the Russians 
for more than one hundred years, The winter may be employed to great ad- 
vantage, as there are natives in the vicinity with dogs and rein-deer; and I 
should think, that with proper caution and people qualified for the task, the coast, 
as far as M‘Kenzie’s river might be surveyed in one winter. Dogs to assist could 
also be procured at Kamtchatka. 

For two months Captain Cochrane was detained at St. Peter and St. 
Paul’s, in a perpetual round of balls, routs, dinners, and masquerades, 
and here commenced his acquaintance with a lady which subsequently 
terminated in marriage. His airy phantoms, his bold desires, and his 
eccentric turn being thus dissipated by one woman, he prepared to make 
a tour of the peninsula before he led his intended bride to the altar. This 
journey commenced on the 20th of November, and was performed in a 
narte or sledge drawn by dogs, with the occasional assistance of canoes 
and snow-shoes. The Koriaks who inhabit Kamtchatka, appear to be 
of the same origin with the Tchuktchi; they have the same features, 
manners, and customs, and the same language, the same love of inde- 
pendence; and are, in truth, less scrupulous of giving offence to the 
Russians than their northern neighbours, for they frequently break out 
into open hostility with the inhabitants of Tyzil, unless a supply of spirits 
and tobacco is sent to them; for which, however, they barter rein-deer 
and furs. Tyzil, nevertheless, is a place of considerable importance, 
since it contains twenty-seven houses, and is also a fortress. Its present 
strength may, however, be best appreciated by applying to it the descrip- 
tion which George gives of the fortresses in Siberia: ‘ It would be 
dangerous (he says) to attempt storming them, for whoever wanted to 
mount the greatest and only bulwark—a wooden paling—would most 
probably come to the ground with the whole structure about him.” 

A circumstance, which occurred at a village named Pouschin, exhibits 
the simplicity of manners of the Kamtchatdales in a very amiable light. 

The Toion and I (says Captain C.) had a difference of opinion which I shall 
ever regret, as it arose from my ignorance of the proper character of the Kam- 
tchatdales. The poor man had heard of my coming, and had actually provided 
a good dinner for me, which I did not partake of, in consequence of his not 
inviting me; another poor man actually did invite me, and I entered his more 
humble dwelling. The Toion was much surprised, and more vexed at this slight, 
which tended to lower him in the opinion of his subjects. The fact proved to be 
that the Toion is really one of the oldest Kamtchatdales, and was only comply- 
ing with the custom of the ancient inhabitants of his country, which is, not to in- 
vite a stranger into his dwelling, considering that such stranger has the right 
not only to take it, but to eject its owners. I left him with great regret that 
I could not stay another day to make him amends ; I did, however, all I could 
with this view. 

On his return to St. Peter and St. Paul's his marriage was solemnized 
with great pomp, and we suspect that the anticipation of this happy 
event tended much to shorten the duration of his tour in Kamtchatka. 
Into his general observations on that peninsula we regret that we must 
decline entering on the present occasion; we shall barely mention that 
St. Peter and St. Paul’s—a place which is known and has been eulo- 
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gized from one end of the world to the other—contains only forty-two 
dwellings, besides fifteen edifices belonging to the government, an old 
church, and the foundation of a new one. All, however, with the ex- 
ception of the hospital, sailors’ barracks, and school, are at best like the 
rest of the city, emblems of misery and wretchedness. Even on the 
banks of the Frozen Sea, Captain Cochrane declares that he has never 
seen so contemptible a place. 

After a residence of eleven months in Kamtchatka, our traveller re- 
turned to Okotsk ; and shortly afterwards proceeded onwards to Yakutsk, 
which he reached in about a month. On leaving Okotsk, he remarks, 


My present situation was too different from the last to escape my observation. 
Then vo wandering about alone, careless of the past, unconcerned for the 
future, and like the brute creation alive only to the present hour. Now, with a 
young wife to protect through an execrable journey on horseback, and exposed to 
the severity of winter, I felt, and felt deeply, that prudence and foresight were 
peculiarly necessary. The difficulties which she encountered in this and the sub- 
sequent journies were such as would have shaken the most robust, and bore very 
hard upon her delicate frame. 


The journey from Yakutsk to Irkutsk was performed by the same 
route which our traveller had formerly traced, and on his arrival at this 
latter place, leaving his wife in the care of a hospitable friend, he availed 
himself of the opportunity of accompanying two inspectors of the post on 
an excursion into the districts of Nartchinsk and Selenginsk. The passage 
of the Baikal Lake was performed on the ice in siedges drawn by horses 
in two hours and a half; it has even been crossed in two hours with three 
horses abreast, though the distance is forty miles. Verschney Udinsk is 
a town of considerable importance, and forms the grand mart between 
Irkutsk and Kiakhta. It has risen upon the ruin of Selenginsk, at which 
place there is a settlement of English missionaries, by whom Captain C. 
was most kindly received. The labours of these devoted men have never 
hitherto succeeded in converting one single individual, although they 
have acquired the Russian, Mantshur, and Mongolian languages. Their 
servants were Buriats, a lazy, dirty, but contented race; and quite as 
unmanly, cowardly, and servile, as the Kamtchatdales. 

Kiakhta, the frontier town through which the commerce between the 
Russians and Chinese is carried on, contains about four thousand inha- 
bitants, and is neat, regular and well built; beyond this it can never 
reach, so long as the jealousy and envious policy of the Chinese is main- 
tained. No stone buildings are allowed to be erected in it, except only 
a church for public worship. The old town, which contains forty-five 
dwellings, some of which are of a very superior description, is the resi- 
dence of the merchants alone, no officer or stranger being permitted to 
sleep in it, according to an article in the treaty between the empires, 
Opposite to this, at the distance of about a quarter of a mile, is Mai- 
matchiu, the residence of the Chinese, which is a small ill-built mud 
town, with four narrow paved streets, running at right angles, and con- 
taining during the fair from twelve to fifteen hundred men and boys, 
the female sex being totally prohibited. The Chinese merchants were 
extremely hospitable, and appeared to feel much interest at finding an 
Englishman in that distant part of their empire, strongly recommending 
him, as he had come so far to see such a vile place as Maimatchiu, to pay 
a visit to Canton, where he was told his countrymen carried on a vast 
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trade. The best understanding appears to exist between the tradets of 
the two nations, each party alternately entertaining the other. Commerce 
continues during the whole of the year, and there is no ceremony observed 
on either side on entering the Russian or Chinese villages. The distance 
from Kiakhta to Pekin is one thousand five hundred miles; and _ thirty 
days are consnmed in the journey by the merchants with their goods, 
though a courier can go in ten. 

Shortly after his return to Irkutsk, Captain Cochrane resumed his 
journey on his way back to Europe, in which it will be unnecessary to 
accompany him, since the route which he followed on this oceasion was 
the same with that previously pursued. It will be sufficient to mention 
that sledges were now made use of, by which a considerable saving of 
fatigue and time was effected; and that he at length, after having been 
detained for some weeks at Kasan by the severe illness of his wife, 
arrived safely at St. Petersburgh, from which he had been absent about 
three years. 

The extended notice which we have devoted to the present volume in 
our anxiety to impart to our readers an idea of its contents and nature, 
sufficiently evinces the high rank which it holds in our estimation ; and 
we trust that the extracts for which we have been indebted to it, will 
excite their curiosity, and induce them to consult the work itself, which 
will amply repay them for its perusal. The strength of mind, though 
somewhat eccentric, which characterizes its author, the new and trying 
situation in which he was placed, and the freshness and novelty of the 
territories through which he wandered, invest his production with a 
powerful interest which can hardly be exceeded. There scarcely indeed 
exists a page of the narrative of these singular travels, which does not 
furnish matter of the most important and curious nature, 

Since the publication of his Travels, the author has written two 
Letters to the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine; and as they con- 
tain ideas which may be considered as supplementary to his former 
views, we think we cannot do better than give them. They will make 
our reasoning on the subject more complete. And therefore having in 
the preceding part of this article adverted to the information collected by 
Captain Cochrane relative to the recent expeditions towards the north, 
undertaken by the direction of the Russian government, by which a 
considerable light has been thrown on several points connected with the 
cireumnavigation of America, we cannot better conclude than by a 
brief sketch of the views entertained by that distinguished officer on 
this véry interesting subject. 

According to the observations of all navigators, and particularly those 
of Capt. Vassilieff, quoted above, a strong north-east current sets from 
the western coast of America round Icy Cape; while experience has 
equally proved that the current on the eastern side is the reverse of this, 
and was constantly in a south-westerly direction. In Baffin’s Bay, in 
Davis’s Strait, and in Hudson’s Bay, the rate of this current has been 
ascertained by Captains Ross and Parry, to be from three to four miles 
an hour; a force which must materially impede the progress of ships. 
If the current, as these facts seem to establish, sets continually from the 
Pacific Ocean into the Polar Basin, and from this again into the Atlantic, 
it furnishes a very strong argument in favour of the existence of a passage 
round the northern part of the Continent of America, but which is by no 
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means demonstrative of soundness of judgment in those persons who 
seem to have decreed that this passage shall only be attempted from the 
eastern side, or in other words, that the expeditions which they despatch 
shall constantly sail against the stream. On this side also, the numerous 
gulfs, straits, and islands, by which it is intersected in every direction, 
render it almost impossible to ascertain the line of coast, or even to deter- 
mine whether the land which may be made is or is not the Continent. 
From this state of harassing and almost endless uncertainty, the navi- 
gator who should proceed from the western coast would be totally 
exempt. It is well known that Cape Prince of Wales, in Behring’s 
Straits, forms part of the Continent of America, as well as Cape Lisburn, 
and Icy Cape, in spite of Kotzebue’s Sound, (of which Captain Kotzebue 
has given less information than Russian maps of nearly a hundred years 
old). In starting from this point, therefore, it would be known that the 
land along which the expedition was coasting, or sailing, was continental, 
from which relief and assistance might in many cases be obtained; and 
it would also be known that there existed a half-way house, as Melville 
Island may be termed, and, should the vessel succeed in reaching so far, 
that it would then be secure of meeting with an outlet thence into Baffin’s 
Bay. Should she, however, be prevented, by any cause, from availing 
herself of this, and make only Melville Island, the geographical object of 
the voyage would yet be accomplished ; or, if unable to reach the island 
in consequence of field, or even of perpetual ice, she might, and probably 
would, approach so near to it as to send a pedestrian expedition to it 
during the winter. In an expedition from Behring’s Straits, the current 
which so much impedes, on the present plan, the progress of the vessels, 
would also be found most advantageous. Wherever there exists a cur- 
rent, a ship can go; and even were she only made fast to an island of ice, 
she would be carried along by the current in perfect safety, since the ice 
will undoubtedly take the ground before the ship, and would in this 
manner make considerable way, without availing herself of the usual 
modes of navigation. There would also exist, in this mode of conducting 
the expedition, the satisfaction of receiving intelligence, as to its safety ; 
since, even if they were compelled to winter round Icy Cape, a letter 
might readily be despatched to the Tchuktchi, who would forward it to 
the Kolyma. Such are the views entertained by Captain Cochrane, on the 
advantages and practicability of a voyage round the American Continent 
from the N.E.; and in these he is supported by the opinions of many, if 
not of most, naval men, who are, of all classes, the best qualified to give 
a correct judgment on the question. 

On another branch of the inquiry, the circumtrudging, as Captain 
Cochrane whimsically terms it, of America, his opinion is deservedly 
entitled to the greatest weight. The line of the northern coast of America 
is naturally divided into three almost equal portions, the first compre- 
hending the distanee between Repulse Bay and the Copper Mine River ; 
the second, that between the Copper Mine and Mackenzie’s Rivers; and 
the third, extending from this latter point as far westward as ley Cape. 
To trace the outline of the first of these, appears to have been assigned to 
Captain Lyon; and this, according to Captain Cochrane’s estimate, he 
will be able to perform (provided his party be small, and not encumbered 
with any but the most necessary instruments) in twenty-five days, travel- 
ling in sledges drawn by dogs, at the rate of twenty miles a day, and 
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burying by the way sufficient provision for his return, which may be 
aceomplished in the same space of time. It has, however, been stated, 
by a writer in the Quarterly Review, that the dogs can travel, with ease, 
fifty or sixty miles in a day, and in this case, Captain Lyon will be enabled 
to proceed much further; and hence he is understood to be instructed to 
continue his route, after reaching the Copper Mine River, and to explore 
as much towards that of Mackenzie. He will, however, have quite 
enough to do, in Captain Cochrane’s opinion, if he can reach and return 
from the Copper Mine River te his ship in one season; and it would 
therefore be more advisable to send a party down Mackenzie's River, 
with directions to make its way eastward to the Copper Mine River, at 
the mouth of which it ought to find a depét of such provisions as Captain 
Lyon had been able to spare on. reaching that point. In this manner two 
thirds of the coast would have been explored, and it would only remain 
to survey the third portion, or that between Mackenzie’s River and Icy 
Cape. This appears to have been assigned to Captain Franklin, and it is 
stated to be expected from him, to return across the country, after having 
reached Icy Cape, tu the source of Mackenzie's River; an undertaking 
which, according to Captain Cochrane, cannot possibly be accomplished, 
since the distance and fatigue which must be encountered, are more than 
can be endured by a single party. Why, he asks, expose Captain 
Franklin to. the peril and labour of gomg to, and coming from, Icy Cape ? 
Why not let him start from Icey Cape towards Mackenzie's River; and 
instead of taking him from resources, let him go to resources? In this 
case, little doubt could be entertained of his success ; and he might even, 
should a depot of provisions be established at the mouth of Mackenzie’s 
River, continue his course eastward, as far as the Copper Mine. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the details, as to the quantity of food 
required, and the proportions and distances at which it should be buried ; 
these, as the result of experience, will doubtless be referred to by those 
who may have any share in an undertaking of this description, and will 
merit their attention. On the spirit which confines the investigation to 
one course alone, and to one expedition, Captain Cochrane animadverts 
with much warmth. ‘ If this is to be persevered in,” he observes, “‘ it is 
not improbable that other nations may step forward, and deprive us of 
that credit which ought alone to belong to the first maritime country in 
the world ; a country which should be so jealous of her naval ascendency, 
as hardly to permit others to attempt that which she had not previously 
executed,” 





LIFE. 


Somr. with affected scorn disdain thee, Life, 
Yet live to talk of this their proud disdain ; 
Some, truly wearied with unhappy strife, 
Would not retrace thy fleeting course again ; 
Some die while living ; most exist in vain, 
And pass away as if they had not been: 
For me, within thy precincts I’d remain 
Till with due glory I can quit the scene ; 
From thee, till then, [ can’t iny fond affections wean. 
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Thou hast such store of pleasures for the soul, 
Pleasures which to have shared we ne'er repent, 
And, each day, winding out thy lessening scroll, 
Dost heap our knowledge with a sweet consent ; 
Yet less we value what thy hand has lent, 
Than th’ unseen remnant which thou dost withhold, 
For man’s vain race is ever madly bent 
To think the future wove of richest gold, 

While what is past they hate, as brittle, base and old. 


In this I also differ with my kind, 
Viewing the far-seen texture of the past 
As a sweet bed, on which my soul reclined 
While drinking in youth's visions wild and vast ; 
No look of vain regret I backward cast, 
Nor wish one nook of all the scene erased ; 
But place the passing moment with the last, 
And see them trooping off quite unamazed, 
As shepherd views his flocks when they have fully grazed. 





Thrice happy they, who every day can say, 
Would that the present time might last for ever! 
And though they know that like a shade away 
They pass, relax not in the proud endeavour 
To raise the trophy that no time shall sever 
From its wide base upon th’ eternal world : 
What Genius and what Virtue props can never 
Stoop to the dust, though Death his missiles hurl'd, 
Each shore dispeopling where Fame’s banners stream unfurl’d. 


New nations faster rise than Death can waste ; 

As on heaven’s champaign, when the warring wind 

Drives fierce the clouds, more speedy than his haste 

The thickening darking volumes stream behind, 

The infinite ocean with the sun combined 

Lifting the endless masses from the deep, 

Laugh Eolus to scorn, and make him find 

How vain his rage! till, tired, his monsters creep 
Within their hollow caves to roar themselves to sleep. 


This thought adds sharpness to the thirst of fame, 
And smooths the toil of many a midnight hour ; 
| For who would not an ark-like fabric frame, 
Endued by Genius with tite wondrous power, 
To bear, in spite of storms and wasting shower, 
His freighted name earth’s living deluge o’er ; 
Since Time in vain shall hunger to devour 
The growing myriads, and with sceptre hoar, 
Shall scan th’ eternal race increasing more and more. 


Bion, 
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RESEARCHES INTO THE HIEROGLYPHICAL sysTEM 
OF EGYPT.* 


Tu obscurity in which the history and the religion of ancient Egypt 
have been so long enveloped, appears at length to be rapidly dispersing. 
The sedulous attention which has been of late years devoted to the in- 
vestigation of this difficult subject by our learned couatryman Dr, Young, 
and the French savant M. Champolliog the younger, is steadily proceed- 
ing in unfolding to our view the-pages in which this interesting information 
has so long been hidden under the mysterious language of hieroglyphics. 
The latter gentleman in particular has been eminently successful in his 
arduous pursuit, with the result of which he is about to favour the public, 
under the title of Researches into the Hieroglyphical System of Egypt. 
We gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity to lay before our readers an 
abstract of this highly important and curious work from the pen of its 
learned author. 

The graphic system of Egypt was composed of three kinds of writing : 
A. The Hieroglyphic or Sacred. 

B. The Hieratic or Sacerdotal. 
C. The Demotic or Popular. 


A 1, The hieroglyphic or sacred writing consisted in the simultaneous 
employment of three very distinct kinds of signs : 

a. Of figurative characters, or characters representing the object itself 

which they were meant to express. 

b. Of symbolical, tropical or enigmatic characters, expressing an idea 
by the image of a physical object bearing an analogy, true or false, 
direct or indirect, pp or distant, with the idea to be expressed. 

c. Of phonetic characters, expressing the sounds themselves by means 
of the images of physical objects. 

A 2. The figurative and symbolical characters are made use of in all 

the texts in a smaller proportion than the phonetic characters. 

A 3. The phonetic characters are true alphabetical signs, expressing 
the sounds of the words of the spoken language of Egypt. 

A 4. Every phonetic hieroglyphic is the image of a physical object, 
the name of which, in the spoken language of Egypt, commenced with 
the sound or articulation, which the sign itself was meant to express. 

A 5. The phonetic characters combine together in the formation of 
words like the letters of any other alphabet, but are frequently superposed, 
and in a manner varied according to the disposition of the text, either in 
perpendicular columns, or in horizontal lines. 

A 6. The middle vowels of words written in phonetic hieroglyphics 
are very frequently suppressed, as in the Hebrew, Phenician, and modern 
Arabic writing. 

A 7. Each sound and each articulation might, in consequence of the 
principle laid down (A 4) be represented by several different phonetic 
signs, but being of like sound (homophones.) 

A 8. The employment of one phonetic character, rather than another 








* Translated from the French. 
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of like sound, was frequently regulated by considerations-derived from the 
material figure of the sign made use of, and from the nature of the idea 
expressed by the word to be written. 

A 9. The various phonetic hieroglyphics meant to represent the sounds 
(voix), that is to say, the vowel-signs, have no more a fixed sound than 
the aleph, the jod, and the vau, in Hebrew; the alif, the waw, and the 
ya, in Arabic. 

A 10. The hieroglyphic texts very frequently present abbreviations of 
the phonetic groupes. 

A 11. The phonetic characters, necessary and inseparable elements 
of the hieroglyphic writing of Egypt, exist in the Egyptian texts of the 
most ancient as well as of the most modern date. 

A 12. Ihave determined the value of more than a hundred phonetic 
hieroglyphic characters, among which are those which are most frequently 
to be met with in the texts of all ages. 

A 13. All the hieroglyphic inscriptions traced on the monuments of 
the Egyptian style, are referable to a single system of writing, composed, 
as has been said, of three orders of signs used simultaneously, 

A 14. Itis proved, by a series of public monuments, that the sacred 
writing, at once figurative, symbolical and phonetic, was in use without 
interruption, in Egypt, from the 19th century before Christ to the conver- 
sion of the Egyptians to Christianity under the Roman dominion; at 
which period all the Egyptian writings were replaced by the Coptic writing, 
that is to say, by the Greek alphabet, enlarged by a certain number of 
signs of articulations, derived from the ancient demotic writers of Egypt. 

A 15. Certain ideas are at times represented in the same hieroglyphic 
text, sometimes by a figurative character, sometimes by a symbolical 
character, sometimes even by a groupe of phonetic signs, expressing the 
word significant of the same idea in the spoken language. 

A 16. Other ideas are denoted either by a groupe formed of a figurative 
sign, and a symbolical sign, by the union of a figurative or symbolical 
sign with phonetic characters. 

A 17. Certain Egyptian bas-reliefs, or paintings composed of images 
of physical objects, and particularly of monstrous figures, grouped and 
placed in relation to each other, do not belong to the hieroglyphic writing ; 
they are purely allegorical or symbolical scenes, distinguished by. the 
ancients under the denomination of anaglyphes, a name which ought to 
be retained. 

A 18. A certain number of images were common to the hieroglyphic 
writing, properly so called, and to the system of painting, or, if the reader 
pleases, of writing, which produced the anaglyphes. 

A 19. The anaglyphes appear to be pages of that secret writing which 
the ancient Greek and Roman authors tell us was known only to the 
priests, and to those whom they initiated in their mysteries. As for the 
hieroglyphic writing, it was never secret, and all those Egyptians who 
received any education were acquainted with it. 

A 20. Two new systems of writing were, in the process of time, derived 
from the hieroglyphic, and were invented for the purpose of rendering the 
art of writing mote rapid and useful. 

B 21. The hieratic or sacerdotal writing is simply a short-hand 
(tachygraphie) of the sacred writing, and is immediately derived from 
it; in this second system the form of the signs is considerably abridged. 
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B 22. It is also, rigorously speaking, composed of figurative signs, 
symbolical signs, and phonetic signs ; but the two former orders of cha- 
racters are frequently replaced either by groupes of phonetic characters, 
or by arbitrary characters, no longer retaining the form of their corre- 
sponding signs in the hieroglyphic system. 

B 23. All the hieratic MSS. extant, and we possess them of the Pha- 
raonic, of the Greek, and of the Roman epochs, belong to a single system, 
whatever difference may be observable at first sight in the traces of the 
different characters. 

B 24. The use of the hieratic writing appears to have been confined 
to the transcription of the texts which refer to sacred matters, and to 
some inscriptions of a religious character. 

C 25. The demotic, epistolographic, or enchorial writing, is a system 
distinct from the hieroglyphic and from the hieratic, from which it is im- 
mediately derived. 

C 26. The signs employed in the demotic writing are only simple 
characters borrowed from the hieratic. 

C 27. The demotic writing excludes almost entirely the figurative 
characters. 

C 28. It admits, nevertheless, a certain number of symbolical charac- 
ters, but only to express ideas essentially connected with the religious 
system. . 

C 29. The greater part of every demotic text consists of phonetic 
characters, or signs of sound. 

C 30. The characters used in the demotic writing are much less nu- 
merous than those of the other systems. 

C 31. In the demotic writing, the middle vowels of words, both 
Egyptian and foreign, are very frequently suppressed, as in the hieratic 
and hieroglyphic writings. 

C 32. Like the writings from which it is derived, the demotic can 
express each consonant or each vowel, by means of several signs of very 
different shapes, but entirely similar in sound. Nevertheless, the num-- 
ber of demotic homophones is far from being as considerable as in the 
sacred and sacerdotal writings. 

C 33. The demotic, the hieratic, and the hieroglyphic writings were 
all simultaneously in use, and during a long series of ages, throughout the 
whole of Egypt. 

The numerous applications which I have had occasion to make of these 
fundamental principles to texts belonging to each of the three species of 
Egyptian writing, have already furnished to the study of history new 
facts, data not without importance, and means, the extent of which may 
easily be appreciated. 

The great question of the more or less distant antiquity of the monu- 
ments of Egypt, whether temples, palaces, tombs, obelisks or colossi, has 
been irrevocably decided by the discovery of the alphabet of the phonetic 
hieroglyphics, and by the reading of seventy-eight scrolls, forming part 
of the hieroglyphic legends of the Lagides or of Roman emperors; and 
it is to the time of the latter that the zodiacs of Esné and of Denderah 
are to be referred. 

The reading of the proper names, and the translation of the royal 
legends of the ancient Pharaohs, given in the present work, show the re- 
lative chronology not only of the temples and palaces themselves, but 
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even of the several parts of these buildings, the works of the kings of the 
country, and indisputable proofs of the civilization of ancient Egypt. 
The monuments raised by the piety and the power of the pharaohs or 
kings of the Egyptian race, are the following, for the most part known 
by the modern names of the towns or villages near which they are 
situated. The ruins of San (the ancient Tanis,) the obelisk of Heliopolis, 
the palace of Abydos, or of El-Arabah, a little temple at Dend:rah, 
Karnac, Lougsor, Medamoud, Kourna, the Memnonium, the palace 
designated by the name of Tomb of Osymandius, the superb excavations 
of Biban-el-Molouk, the greater number of the Hypogea, which pene- 
trate in every direction the Lybian mountain at the height of Thebes, 
the temples of Elphantina, and a very small portion of the edifices of 
Phile, in Egypt. In Nubia, the monuments of the first style, and of the 
same period as those which we have just enumerated, are the temples of 
Ghirché, of Wadi-esseboud, one of the editices of Calabsché, the two 
magnificent excavations and the colossi of Jbsamboul; the temples of 
Amada, of Derry, of Moharraka, and lastly that of Soleb, towards 
the frontiers of Ethiopia. 

The only well-known monuments of the Greek and Roman period are, 
in Egypt, the temple of Bahbeit, the Kasr-Kéroun, the portico of 
Kau-el-Kebir, the great temple and the typhonium of Denderah, the 
portico of Esné, the temple to the north of Esxe, the temple and typho- 
nium of Edfou, the temples of Ombos, and the largest edifices of Phile ; 
in Nubia, the temples of Calabsché, Dendour, and Dakké. 1 am 
unable to determine the epochs of some other known edifices of Egypt 
and Nubia, not having been able to obtain drawings of the royal legends 
which they bear, such as the temples of Hermontis, ot El-Kab, of Taoud, 
of Syena, of Aschmounain, of Fdyoum, and of the Oases. 

The national history of Egypt has already acquired the certainty of 
numerous facts; I have recognized the names of its greatest princes, in- 
scribed on monuments raised during their reigns. The exploits of the 
most famous of these kings, Misphrathoutmosis, Thoutmosis, Améno- 
phis II., Ramses Meiamoun, Ramses the Great, Sesonchis, &c. whose 
existence has been contested by modern criticism, too much prejudiced 
against the testimony of the Greek and Latin writers, re-enter into the 
domain of history, enlarge it, and extend the limits within which it has 
hitherto been too closely confined. The details even of the principal 
events of their political lives are not irrevocably lost to us, for exact 
copies of the historical bas-reliefs, and of the innumerable inscriptions 
which accompany them on the vestibules, and on the long walls which 
surround the palaces of Thebes, may enable us to supply the silence of 
the classical authors on this subject. It will be entirely worthy of a 
government, friendly to letters, to stimulate and to encourage travellers 
properly prepared for the task, to snatch at last from oblivion these first 
and venerable pages of the annals of the civilized world. 

Applied to monuments of every kind, my theory of the hieroglyphic 
system points out their real destination, the names of the princes, or of 
the private individuals who commanded their execution, whether to 
honour the gods or the sovereigns of Egypt, or to perpetuate the memory 
of relations whom they had survived ; by my alphabet, likewise, I have 
distinguished, on these monuments, the Egyptian divinities mentioned by 
the Greek authors, and that much more numerous class whom they have 
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passed over in silence; I have found in the hieroglyphic texts, their 
hierarchy traced in the order of their filiation; the genealogies, more- 
over, of the royal races, and more frequently those of private families ; 
in a word I have been enabled to collect together a multitude of curious 
details on various subjects, and of which we find no traces in the writings 
of the Greeks and Romans who have treated of the Egyptians. 

But it is not on the history of Egypt alone, properly so called, that the 
study of these hieroglyphics is calculated to throw an invaluable light ; 
it already shows us Nubia participating even in the most distant ages, 
in all the advantages of Egyptian civilization; the importance, the 
number, and more particularly the antiquity of the monuments of that 
country, edifices contemporary with the most ancient on the Plain of 
Thebes, offer to the historian capital facts, which shake the basis of the 
theory hitherto adopted with respect to the origin of the Egyptians. He 
cannot fail to ask himself whether the civilization of Thebes ascended the 
Nile, the Egyptians deriving their origin from a colony of Asiatics; or 
whether, on the other hand, this civilization, approaching from the 
south, and descending with the sacred river, did not first establish itself 
in Nubia, afterwards in the most southern part of Thebais, and whether 
advancing successively towards the north, and seconded by the efforts of 
the river, it did not finally expel the waters of the Mediterranean, and 
subject to the husbandman, the vast plain of Lower Egypt, contiguous 
to Asia. According to this new hypothesis, the Egyptians would be a 
race of Africans, proper to that ancient quarter of the globe, which 
every where exhibits marked vestiges of exhaustion and decrepitude. 

It is difficult to conceive how the people, who were the primary stock 
of the Egyptian race, in however inferior a degree of civilization we may 
suppose them, could have fixed and multiplied in the first instance, in 
the Valley of Egypt, between the first Cataract and the Mediterranean, 
annually exposed as they would have been to a long and complete inun- 
dation. It is rather on a more elevated point, in a country never entirely 
covered by the inundation, that we should expect to find the first esta- 
blishments, and in this point of view, Nubia, and still better, Ethiopia, 
at all times offered advantageous localities. 

The monuments of Nubia are, in fact, covered with hieroglyphics 
perfectly similar, both in form and disposition, to those which are repre- 
sented on the edifices of Thebes; on them are found the same elements, 
the same formule, the same words, the same language; and the names 
of the kings who raised the most ancient of them are the very same as 
those of the princes who constructed the most ancient parts of the palace 
ot Karnac at Thebes. The ruins of the beautiful edifice of Soleb, situated 
on the Nile, near a hundred leagues further to the south than’ Phile, 
the extreme frontier of Egypt, are, as far as we know, the most distant 
building which bears the royal legend of an Egyptian king. Thus, from 
the commencement of the eighteenth dynasty of the pharaohs, that is to 
say, nearly 3400 years ago, Nubia was inhabited by a people, speaking 
the same language, using the same writing, professing the same creed, 
and subject to the same kings as the Egyptians. 

But from Soleb till near the !5th degree of N. latitude, further and 
further to the south, ascending the Nile, in ancient Ethiopia, and over a 
space of more than 100 leagues, a multitude of other grand monuments 
are dispersed, which offer very nearly the same general system of archi- 
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tecture as the temples of Egypt and Nubia. They are equally decorated 
with hieroglyphic inscriptions, and represent divinities. bearing in sacred 
writing the same names and the same legends as those sculptured on the 
temples of Egypt and Nubia. 

The same analogy exists in the titles and in the forms of the royal 
legends; but the proper names of the kings inscribed on the edifices of 
‘Ethiopia in phonetic hieroglyphic characters, which have come to my 
knowledge, have absolutely nothing in common with the proper names of 
the kings of Egypt mentioned in the long chronological series of Manetho. 
Neither is any one of them to be found either on the monuments of Egypt 
or on those of Nubia. 

It results from this state of things, established by an examination of the 
numerous designs of the monuments of (Ethiopia, brought home by our 
courageous traveller, M. Calliaud, that there was a time when the civi- 
lized part of Ethiopia, the peninsula of Meroe, and the banks of the Nile, 
between Meroe and Dongola, were inhabited by a people whose language, 
writing, religion, and arts, were similar to those of Egypt, without being 
dependent on the Egyptian kings either of Thebes or Memphis. 

This important fact will, doubtless, become one of the principal 
clements of all researches into the origin of the Egyptians ; and it is no 
less substantiated, because there are found, at Barkal and at Meroe, 
buildings of somewhat modern periods, In Ethiopia, as in Egypt and 
Nubia, monuments of great antiquity are mingled with others which be- 
long to periods approaching nearer to ourselves; it is only necessary to 
distinguish those which existed in this remote country, before the influ- 
ence of the Greeks and Romans had corrupted the arts, at the same 
time with the institutions of its inhabitants. 

In conclusion, (says the author,) I may be allowed to express a hope, in 
which, doubtless, all the friends of science will unite, that, in the midst 
of the general tendency of men of letters towards solid studies, a prince, 
sensible to the glory of literature, will collect, in the capital of his domi- 
nions, the most important spoils of ancient Egypt; those in which she 
wrote with unexampled perseverance, her religious, civil, and military 
history; that an enlightened protector of archeological studies will ac- 
cumulate in one grand collection the means of working successfully this 
new mine of history, still almost virgin, in order thus to add to the history 
of mankind those pages of which time seemed for ever to have robbed us. 
May this new glory, for every eminently useful institution is also eminently 
glorious, be reserved for our fine country! Happy shall I esteem myself 
if my unceasing efforts should contribute to the accomplishment of so 
noble a design ! 
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To the Memory of Lord Byron. 


'T1s passed—of all proud Byron was, his grave, 
His bust, his name, his lyre alone remain ; 
His lip has quaffed the dim forgetful wave, 
And earth and heaven have claimed their gifts again. 
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No more the child of feeling, fame, and song 
Will weep, o’er ruined hopes, melodious tears, 
Or pour, the deep waves of the soul along, 
The desolate music of lamented years. 


Passed is the dream of all beneath the sky, 
And lapped his heart in strange oblivion now ; 
Quenched is the soul which lit the glorious eye, 
And low in dust the pale imperial brow. 


Oh, blame the mighty dead in vain no more ! 
Griet, early grief, like Zaara's wind of fire, 

Had scathed the verdure of his heart, before 
It breathed immortal madness on his lyre. 


Ye, who would brand him with ungentle scorn— 
Dream ye how deep the grief of genius sears ? 
Know ye how frail the flower, how sharp the thorn, 

Of roses blooming round the fount of tears ? 


If not, oh let no rude relentless tongue 

Break the still gloom, the mournful calm, which reigns 
Around the spot, where one in years so young, 

So old in sorrow, rests in unfelt chains. 


He sleeps the sleep which must at length be ours ; 


Ye, who would then be spared, oh learn to spare ! 
Grudge not the grave its cold, funereal flowers, 
And mercy’s voice for you will whisper there. 


Alas! when fading with the farewell breath, 
False glory dies, let vain reproach be o’er ; 

Let truth and pity guard the rights of death, 
And plead for those who can offend no more. 


In vain! not e’en the golden tears of song, 
The solemn harpings of prophetic fame, 
Are felt, those bleak mysterious shades among, 
Where sleeps the dust which bore a deathless name. 


Yet not the less for this, or aught, be paid 
The sad sweet requiem o’er the early tomb 

Of him, whose frailty should to rest be laid, 
Veiled by his fame in amaranthine gloom. 


But, where as erst Apollo loves to shine, 
On Greece's glory-haunted land and wave, 
Crown him with bards and heroes past, and shrine 
His memory there with freedom’s brightest brave. 


Crediton. 
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REMARKS ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS, AND THE CHA- 
RACTER OF THE CIVIL SERVANTS IN INDIA, 


In resuming the consideration of a recent work which we formerly no- 
ticed under the title of “‘ Sketches in India,”* we are influenced as much 
by a desire to remove erroneous impressions, as to convey correct ones. 
The book in question abounds with a singular mixture of the true and 
the false, the reasonable and the absurd; and as the value of some por- 
tions may give undue currency to the worthlessness of others, we feel it 
a duty to separate the grain from the chaff, and place each before the 
reader in its true character. The variety of topics which the Letters 
of the author embrace, offers another motive for our following him to 
the end of his labours: and although it may appear to many that 
undue importance will thus be attached to a publication of little value 
on the whole, yet it should be remembered, that as books on India are 
** like angels’ visits, few and far between,” it is of the greater importance 
that such as do appear should be carefully examined, their errors cor- 
rected, and their useful parts multiplied for dissemination, till more 
accurate notions prevail generally, on subjects which few in England 
either understand or are prepared to take any pains to inform them- 
selves on. With this view of our duty, as professing and sincerely feeling 
a deep interest in the improvement and happiness of India, we resume 
the chain of our examination from the point at which our former stric- 
tures terminated. 

At the period of these Sketches being first drawn, the great question 
of the Freedom of the Indian Press agitated all circles in India; and men 
who would scarcely give themselves the trouble to think on any other 
subject, had made themselves intimately acquainted with all the facts 
and arguments on this. Yet the author of the work before us is so sin- 
gularly deficient in information on this question, as not to know even the 
facts of the case: and as to his acquaintance with the arguments, we 
shall exhibit a specimen of his reasoning, to show that he is in this 
respect still more deficient. 

At page 40, he says, that previous to the removal of the censorship 
by Lord Hastings, any freedom of writing on the part of Indian editors, 
‘* would have been productive of their own ruin.” This, however, was not 
the case; for it was one of the great advantages of the censorship over 
the present system, that, when an editor wrote too freely, the censor 
contented himself with suppressing the parts he disliked, and the editor 
remained safe; whereas, at present, the power of the Government is 
not exercised to prevent any obnoxious matter from appearing at all; but 
they suffer what they consider dangerous and mischievous actually to ap- 
pear, and produce all the harm of which it is capable, and then punish 
with ruin the individual, who, had they suffered the censorship to 
remain, would neither have been the instrument of what they consider 
evil to society, or of positive destruction to himself. It was not, there- 
fore, under the censorship that editors were ruined for the freedom of 





* The first article on this work will be found in p.63 of our second volume. 
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their opinions; they were merely subject to the mortification of having 
written in vain. It was reserved for the present system of licensing, 
which is pretended to be an improvement on the former, to bring confis- 
cation, banishment, and death, in its train. After a brief sketch of the 
press in Bengal, in which the writer admits that the Calcutta Journal 
was carried on in a magner superior to any paper that preceded it, that 
its editor came off triumphant in a prosecution for libel, and that it 
became sufficiently popular to admit of its price being doubled, the author 
has the following remarks :— 

Mr. B.’s writings, upon several occasions, gave Lord Hastings umbrage, and 
provoked the condemnation of government ; however, his lordship had his cha- 
racter to preserve, and would not incur a sTAIN upon it, by any thing like an 
ARBITRARY act. After Lord Hastings’s departure from India, 1T WAS KNOWN 
that Mr. Adam, who succeeded him, pro tempore, aud the other members of 
government, were, from principle, inimical to the freedom of the press ; and also 
PERSONALLY HOSTILE to Mr.B., owing to an attack which had been made on them 
formerly, through the medium of his paper. Of course Mr. B’s situation became 
critical.—p. 49. 

That censures on the acts of public men should not be palatable to the 
individuals censured, can excite no wonder in the mind of any one. The 
evil is, that such individuals should have the power to screen themselves 
from censure, by threatening a punishment which no Government ought 
to be able to exercise, without the intervention of a Court and a Jury. 
The King of England possesses no such power; but, if censured, must 
proceed legally to inflict punishment where due. Ought, then, the 
servant of his servants, a man who holds his appointment at the pleasure 
of the East India Directors and Ministers of the Crown, to possess a 
power which sets him above all law, and all responsibility? If the 
Government of England could express their displeasure in the same 
manner at censures passed on their conduct, not a newspaper would be 
in existence in the country; for even their warmest supporters have 
virtue enough now and then to differ with them in opinion. The only 
questions for consideration in all such cases ought to be—Are the censures 
deserved or not? Are the facts on which they are founded truly set 
forth? and are the inferences fairly borne out? Even these questions, 
however, should never be decided by the individuals to whom the cen- 
sures applied; for this is to take the administration of justice from im- 
partial hands, and to place it in the hands of those who are sure to 
exercise undue severity. It is, in short, making a man a judge in his 
own cause; and, therefore, contrary to the very essence of justice, which 
requires the entire absence of all personal feelings, or motives of self- 
interest, in the issue of the case. There are two admissions, however, 
in this short quotation, which are peculiarly worthy of notice. ‘The first 
is, that Lord Hastings had a character to preserve, and that an arbitrary 
act would have cast a stain upon it; from which it must be concluded, 
that Mr. Adam had no such character to take care of; or that if he had, 
the arbitrary act committed by him must have stained it deeply. The 
second is, that it was known,—and this, we believe, is now universally 
admitted,—that personal hostility had a much larger share than a regard 
to public principle, in the vindictive measures pursued towards the press 
in India, and the fortunes and hopes of all those who advocated its tree- 
dom. As to the attack which is said to have been made on the members 
of Government through the paper, it may have been that in which the 
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author himself admits the editor to have come off triumphant in a Court 
of Law. If not this, it was at least something which the law could not 
punish, as nothing was ever written in it, up to this period, on which 
legal sentence of condemnation was ever passed. This personal hostility 
was, therefore, altogether unjustifiable: and to carry this feeling into 
operation, was to inflict ruin, by their own hands, on an individual 
whom the law had pronounced innocent—a state of society worse than 
that of savage barbarism: for in that, men are prepared to protect them- 
selves; while in a professedly civilized country a reliance is placed on the 
protection of the laws, which are thus despised and trampled under foot, 

As another instance of the author’s want ef accurate information on 
the topics he discusses, it may be meritioned that he calls the article in 
the Calcutta Journal, which led to Mr. Buckingham’s banishment, a 
letter, which it was not; and states that it attacked Dr. Bryce for ac- 
cepting the situation adverted to; which is also incorrect. The follow- 
ing character of this article, from the pen of the author, is worth quoting 
in his own words :— 

It consisted of mere common-place objections, founded upon his religious 
duties; and displayed animosity, rather than inflicted injury on Dr. Bryce or his 
character. Government laid bold of this, and ordered him to quit the country, for 
publishing what they termed a PROFANE WRITING—nefanda et impia vox.—p. 50, 


The objections were undoubtedly “ common-place ;” because they were 
such as every man’s mind would have equally suggested as to the improper 
union of the worship of God and Mammon. But this was their great merit. 
If they were singular, and such as no man else would have made, they 
might have been erroneous; but they were such as must have occurred 
to all minds, and must therefore have been not merely pardonable, but 
just and proper. It was this, indeed, which obtained for them such ex- 
tensive sympathy; and subsequent events have shown that the Indian 
Authorities in England entertain the same opinions as the friends of the 
Press in Bengal did on this point. It is, however, a gross departure 
from truth to characterize the remarks as displaying animosity ; they 
were full of playfulness and good humour, and excited only laughter in 
all who read them at the time. But the fact of a powerful Government 
pronouncing a harmless comment on the worldly-mindedness of a Pres- 
byterian minister, to be a profane writing, and banishing the author 
of it from the country, is not to be paralleled in the annals of folly and 
despotism towards the press in any country under the sun. There have 
been cruelties enough practised elsewhere, for publications that were 
really dangerous to the safety of the state; but India has the exclusive 
honour of apprehending an overthrow of her empire from a comment on 
the incongruous duties of a meddling priest. 

Amidst all that has been already written on this fertile theme, there is 
nowhere to be found so strange a mixture of the reasonable and absurd 
as in these Sketches of India; of which the following extract will fur- 
nish sufficient proof :-— 


We cannot sufficiently censure the arbitrary conduct of the Indian government, 
which annihilated the freedom of the press, owing to the excesses of an individual. 
When this boon was first granted to India, if surely could not be contemplated, 
that a LIBELLER would never spring up; the contrary must have been known, 
and measures should have been taken te meet such an exigence, Whilst govern- 
ment is armed with the penalties of the libel law, AND summary power of trans- 
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mission, no European can offend with impunity; if a lenient jury should let him 
escape, they still possess a rod of correction. India differs from England in 
almost every point—its tenure, its fealty, its administration; the same degree of 
liberty, the same usages, the same laws, do not answer them alike : whilst, then, 
I would grant her a FREE PRESS, I would arm government with a power to defend 
itself against aggression. But it already possesses this over Europeans by the 
right of transmission; give it one equally summary over natives, and the danger 
evaporates ; entrust it with the power of fine or imprisonment to a limited extent, 
in cases of libellous attack upon its members, or acts, through a specific decree 
to be approved or cancelled by the supreme court, then no other restraint is neces- 
sary; a person born in India caynot be made use of to screen Europeans, by reason 
of the penalty he incurs himself, and people might be allowed to publish what 
they please.—p. 55—57. 


The writer conceives, justly, that no excesses of any one individual 
could justify the extinction of a great public right to all other individuals ; 
but this is the only sensible remark in the passage. Libellers would and 
did spring up; and no measures were necessary to meet the exigence, 
because the law of England, as administered in India, is of itself sufficient 
to punish all such. But the most remarkable part of this affair is, that 
men convicted by a Court of Law as libellers, and their writings charac- 
terized by the judge on the bench, as atrocious, and not to be thought 
of without horror, were honoured and rewarded by the Government, and 
still remain in the country ; while those who were never.once convicted 
of libel, though themselves so grossly slandered by others, have been 
subjected to pains and penalties altogether unknown to the law, and such 
as in no other country on earth would have been inflicted from such a 
cause. This is the consequence of arming a Government with the 
power of the law, and the power of summary punishment besides. The 
writer might well say that India differs from England in almost every 
point: it differs so much in this, that its religions are not more dissimilar 
than the sovereignty of the law over all caprice in one country, and the 
sovereignty of caprice over all law in the other. The notion of grant- 
ing a free press, with power to punish without trial any one who uses it, 
could never have originated in any other country than one ruled for 
ages by despots ; and the magnanimity of suspending a naked sword over 
the tongue of a man, and then telling him to say whatever he pleases, 
with a certainty that the sword will fall if he speaks at all freely, can 
only be understood by those who have lived long enough in the East to 
reconcile any difficulties, however incongruous or absurd, by yielding 
implicit acquiescence in whatever may be pronounced by authority. To 
show, however, that even this writer considered a free press to be indis- 
pensable for the good government of India, we subjoin the remarks which 
immediately follow :— 


There is no representative assembly in India to express the wishes of the 
people, and to expose grievances of a particular or general nature. All authority, 
whether legislative or executive, is centred in the local government without any 
thing like a counteracting influence upon the spot, and subject only to the powers 
at home. We have assumed over our Indian territories an authority equal to 
what the emperors exercised, without a condition annexed that may temper its 
tyranny; in such a state of things a free press is the ONLY barrier against 
abuses, fit to resist their domineering, and oppose their progress. Residents, 
commanders, judges, collectors, ALL stand in awe of its lash; and whilst a 
restraint is placed on its licentiousness, as regards the ruling powers, sufli- 
cient room may be left for the exposure of iniquities. Every individual under 
the Indian government possesses considerable power, and finds opportunity to 
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commit numerous abuses in the exercise of his functions, but exposure will inti- 
midate him: as long as he is surrounded by secresy and concealment, there is a 
wide field for mal-practices ; but let the light in, he will shrink from it with 
horror, and desist through the fear of public disgrace. ‘Therefore, as regards the 
great servants of government, or its inferior agents, a free press is a NECESSARY 
institution. The Mogul emperors, in their proudest day of power and lordly sway, 
stood in awe of the historian’s pen, and often refrained from ill actions only be- 
cause their relation would disgrace them with the public and with posterity ; and 
shall we liberate the British government, almost as absolute ; its sultan, vizier, 
subahs, nabobs, omrous ; shall we liberate them all from such a terror? Every 
rule of policy, every feeling of justice forbids it. I'am no friend to licentiousness ; 
I do not wish to see the Indian government exposed to mockery aud insult, for 
this would sap the foundations of our power in that country, but | would not have 
it an autocrat; men in office are sufficiently screened by it from punishment, 
even where they act amiss, without being wrapped up in secresy, and concealed 
from the indignation which they often merit.—p, 57, 58. 


The almost uniform and disinterested testimony of men returning 
from India, as to the necessity of a local control through the press in the 
country itself, ought to be considered as infinitely more powerful than the 
extremely partial and interested opinions of a few who are going out to 
India, and are themselves likely to fill the very ranks to which public 
strictures are likely to be so troublesome. But there is surely enough of 
evidence already before the world, for those who will take the pains to 
consult it, and who are open to conviction, to satisfy every unprejudiced 
mind on this subject. We proceed, therefore, to the several other topics 
treated of in the Sketches in India, in some of which this is again ne-~ 
sessarily interwoven ; though we shall merely give the language of the 
author in such cases, and reserve our comment for other points. ‘The 
Eighth Letter is on the Civil Service of India, and opens with the fol- 
lowing remarks :— 


The Company’s civil servants enjoy, from the highest to the lowest, important 
and responsible situations ; by them the civil duties of our Indian empire are 
performed, and they possess the most lucrative, as well as most honourable offices 
the country contains. The management of internal affairs is committed to 
Boards, which are composed, almust exclusively, of persons who serve under the 
Company, in a civil or military capacity ; these are—the Military Board, the 
Board of Reyenue, the Board of Trade, and the Board of Civil and Criminal 
Justice; so that, in a military, fiscal, commercial, and judicial point of view, 
they are the efficient managers and administrators of the country; even the in- 
ferior and subaltern offices in this service are important, and the cha.., from the 
highest link to the lowest, is respectable. The members of council, secretaries, 
resideuts, and heads of departmeuts, who hold leading posts, enjoy a salary from 
eight thousand rupees per month downward, and keep up magnificent establish- 
ments ; experience and local knowledge make them necessary assistants to a 
Governor General; standing high in trust, and high in authority, the wheel of 
government, upon common occasions, is moved chiefly by their influence, and 
affairs are entrusted principally to their management. From a long residence in 
India, they are deeply imbued with its manners, and acquire something like the 
pride of nabobs, in their notions of self-importance. Accustomed to a luxurious 
style of living, which equals that of noblemen in England; to authority over a 
numerous population; to flattery and submission from underlings; they often 
acquire a despotic habit of thinking and acting, totally inconsistent with genuine 
freedom, Among these gentlemen a free press is the greatest evil that can happen 
to India. Why ?—Because they stand in awe of it. The slumbering ennui of 
silence delights them, because it throws a veil over their actions ; any thing in 
the shape of freedom; any thing that resists their will, is disagreeable; they 
require UNLIMITED SUBMISSION. 

Having stated their leading characteristic, there is no occasion to go out of the 
way in order to find recent proofs of it; their. conduct regarding the press, whep 
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Lord Hastings left India, is abundant testimony on this subject. In my opinion an 
oLD INDIAN should never he entrusted with the reins of goverpmentin that coun- 
try ; the tone of his mind is too absolute to hold them with moderation, From Lord 
Clive down to the present day, no Company’s servant, who has held that high 
office, ever displayed the moderation which characterized Cornwallis, Minto, aud 
Moira. A mau educated in Britain, who has livedin Britain, who justly appreciates 
the value of liberty, is requisite to restrain the despotic temper which prevails in 
India ; the home authorities should endeavour to have a successor upon the spot, 
before his predecessor has left that country, in order to prevent an inter-reign ; 
civil servants do very well as civil servants, but very ill as governors.—p. 60—62. 


Nothing can be more accurate than the view taken by this writer, in 
the closing portion of the extract we have given above, of the unfitness of 
the Company’s servants for the situation of Governor General ; and nothing 
more true than the fact of such servants having in every instance dis- 
played less moderation than those appointed from England to fill that 
high and irresponsible office. The administration of Sir George Barlow 
is fresh in the recollection of all Indian readers, and need only to be 
mentioned to recall to their minds scenes of turbulence and intemperate 
strife and contention, disgraceful to the British name and character. The 
brief administration of Mr. Adam is a still more recent, and equally 
powerful illustration of the mischief produced by bringing into the judg- 
ment seat (for so the office of Supreme Dictator in India may be termed) 
the prejudices and prepossessions,—the personal likings and dislikings, 
with all their train of narrow and illiberal views and feelings, which 
seem to cling to those members of the civil service, who had paseed their 
early years under the close and servile system of Government in India, 
while the press was fast bound in the chains of censorship, and every 
thing savoured of uncontrolled despotism on the one hand, and unli- 
mited submission on the other. 

But if it be desirable that no Governor General of India should be 
taken from the civil service of the East India Company, it is equally 
important that in the individual selected for that appointment, from 
among our statesmen at home, there should be sufficient firmness to resist 
the intrigues and influence of the Council and Secretaries by whom he 
is to be assisted in his duties abroad. 

Lord Wellesley was entirely exempt from the yielding weakness which 
generally characterizes the Governors General of India; and though his 
own unaided despotism was productive of many evils, and led to some 
wanton encroachments on the liberties of British subjects ; yet it was, no 
doubt, productive of less evil than would have resulted from the despo- 
tism of his Secretaries and Councillors, each of whom, had he suffered 
him to have his own will, and yielded himself up a ready instrument to 
the accomplishment of his desires, would have committed even more acts 
of despotism than himself; and thus evil would have been multiplied at 
least ten-fold. 

A wicked Governor General is undoubtedly a great curse to India ; 
but a weak Governor General is a still greater one. The former may do 
much mischief; but being himself before the world, as a public man, 
who has a character to make, or to maintain, there is always some check 
on his conduct from the influence of that Public Opinion which cannot 
be wholly inoperative, even in countries where it is aflected to bé despised. 
The latter, however, submits himself to men who have each of them 
equally strong motives to exercise their power for the accomplishment of 
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their own selfish purposes, regardless of the general good ; and having no 
public character to guard, being clothed neither with real nor even nomi- 
nal responsibility, but sheltered under the protecting shield of the osten- 
sible head of the Government, of which they appear but as subordinate 
members, they have no scruple whatever to do behind this screen, what 
even they themselves, profligate and heartless as they are, would yet 
shrink from performing in their own name and character, if standing 
before the world in individual responsibility to its censures or applause. 
Lord Hastings’s career, at first brilliant, but latterly clouded, is a 
striking illustration of the truth of this position. On his arrival in India, 
he appeared determined to act for himself—to hear the opinions of his 
councillors, secretaries, and other officers of his government—to weigh 
them all—and to form his own judgment on the whole. As long as he 
did thus, success and popularity attended almost every measure in which 
he was engaged. We were among the number of those who expressed 
the highest admiration of his public character: we believed him then, 
and we still believe him now, to have really intended what he protessed : 
—nay, and still further, we believe that he carried many of his good 
intentions into execution, in opposition to the wishes of those by whom 
he was surrounded; and that, but for this opposition, he would have 
carried many more. The greatest offence that Lord Hastings ever com- 
mitted, perhaps, in the eyes of his Indian colleagues, was his frank and 
unexpected appeal to the opinion of his fellow-countrymen in India, 
when he detailed to them the whole of his motives as well as actions, 
and laid bare the inmost secrets of official mystery and evasion. ‘The 
abolition of the censorship on the Press, was another unpardonable 
offence in the eyes of the prejudiced Indians by whom he was surround- 
ed; and the encouragement of a discussion on the introduction of brevet 
rank into the Indian army, which occupied all ranks of military men in 
that country for months, though without producing a single evil, was 
another encroachment on the old system of stupifying despotism, which 
was laid to Lord Hastings’s account. In short, whenever he was dis- 
posed, and we sincerely believe that this was often, to concede to his 
fellow-subjects in India some share of the rights and privileges enjoyed 
by his fellow-subjects at home, he was sure of being opposed by his coun- 
cil and their satellites, the secretaries, by whom they were each attended. 
Had Lord Hastings retired from his office on his return from his cam- 
paigns, he would have left behind him a name more honoured than any 
Governor General that ever preceded him. But, unfortunately for him- 
self and others, he remained long enough afterwards to undo much of 
the good he had done before, and to destroy nearly all the claims which 
his previous conduct had given him to the praise and gratitude of man- 
kind. As he became older, he became weaker: as his military ca- 
reer had ceased, with all its powerful excitements to action, he became 
indolent and indifferent; and partly by the operation of these natural 
causes, but still more from the influence of others, who seemed at last 
to have no higher ambition than that of securing good appointments 
for innumerable relatives and dependants; and the peevish and in- 
cessant worrying of his councillors and secretaries, who pretended to 
see public danger in all that was likely to affect their private interests, 
and who hated the Press because they dreaded its strictures on their own 
public character and conduct, he became at last a mere cipher, and 
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yielded to every caprice by which he was beset, rather than lead a life of 
contention and cabal, to which his resistance would necessarily have sub- 
jected him. 

Lord Amherst, the present Governor General, is not, we have reason 
to believe, either less amiable or less well-disposed than his predecessor ; 
but he has (not to say /ess firmness) scarcely any firmness at all. From 
his first landing in the country, up to the period of the latest advices from 
Bengal, he seems to have originated no one good act—and we are willing 
to exonerate him from the charge of having been the original author of 
any of the many bad ones by which his short rule has been distinguished. 
He appears to have delivered himself up into the hands of the Philistines, 
bound hand and foot; so that the inveterate hatred of liberal principles, 
and all the angry passions which this called forth against men known to 
be friendly to freedom of opinion, were “ let loose upon the earth,” and 
had become a scourge, which, in the hands of these underlings of office, 
inflicted torture on all who had the manliness and virtue to stand up in 
defence of their natural and inalienable rights. We believe Lord Am- 
herst to be a mere passive instrument in all this: but his weakness is even 
more injurious in its effects than any degree of individual wickedness 
could be; as it gives unlimited rage and scope to the evil purposes of 
others, who, but for that weakness, would not dare to carry them into 
execution. And to the community on whom these evils are inflicted, it 
can be a matter of but little consolation to learn that they spring from 
weakness rather than crime, or from many rather than one. To them, 
the effects are the same, from whatever cause they proceed; except, per- 
haps, that when they arise from the weakness of one man permitting the 
wickedness of others to triumph, there is less hope of redress, and less 
hope of amelioration, than if they sprang from the evil genius of any one 
individual ; because weakness is a vice likely to increase by time and age ; 
while, on the other hand, the active love of evil may relax, and the 
personal energies necessary for the accomplishment of its designs, 
diminish in strength and perseverance as old age approaches. A weak 
Governor General, however, will have a never-ending succession of evil- 
doers about his person, who having effected their purposes, will move off 
the stage to give place to others fresh and vigorous in their pursuits of 
injustice, and likely to grow more insolent and oppressive in every suc- 
cessive renovation of their numbers. It is not necessary that Lord Am- 
herst should, from the most gentle of men, as Mr. Canning supposes him 
to have been, be transformed either into a tyrant or a tiger, to account 
for the late events in India. It is sufficient to suppose his gentleness 
degenerated into weakness, and to admit his being the prey of others, 
and all is accounted for. The tyrants and tigers were there before he 
came. It is they from whom these iniquities have sprung, though Lord 
Amherst, as the nominal head of the state, will of course incur all the 
odium of such proceedings. 

We have said enough, we hope, to show, that if it be desirable (and 
we sincerely think it is) that no servant of the East India Company 
should ever be made Governor General of India, it is still more important 
that no man should be appointed who has not firmness to secure him 
from being made the tool of these servants; for the mischiefs likely to 
arise from the last are much greater than even those that are almost sure 
to spring from the first. We are glad to learn, indeed, that the autho- 
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i 
rities in this country are so indignant at the late proceedings in India, | 
that they have determined, not only to prevent any Company’s servant from 
becoming Governor General, but to prevent their appointment as Governors 
of either of the inferior presidencies. No man living entertains a higher , 
opinion than we do of the sterling integrity, honourable feeling, and 
excellent character of the civil service of India in general ; but notwith- t 
standing this, the temptations of power and of wealth, to both of which 
they are perpetually exposed, are such as to render it almost impossible 
for them not to imbibe, in the course of their long career, prejudices and 
habits which totally unfit them for the exercise of unlimited and arbi- 
trary rule—with which most men are apt to become intoxicated, but 
which, experience has shown us, that men deeply imbued with Asiatic 
notions of government can least of all withstand. 

We find that we have already exceeded the limits assigned to ar- i 
ticles of this nature in our publication, and must abruptiy conclude ; it 
but as the remainder of the volume under review contains a variety of i f 
other topics of general interest connected with India, we shall resume and {tg | 
close the subject in an early Number. i, 


eithsllamabalptjesiban tbls ei Dr eee a 
THE THANKSGIVING OF ISRAEL. 


The camp of the Israelites, after the passage of the Red Sea. 4 
First. dH 
On, sing ye to the Lord of Hosts, for he hath triumphed now ; 
The Egyptian arm is powerless grown, unstrung is every bow ; 
The depths have covered Pharaoh's host, its greatness is no more ; 
The wreck of the Egyptian power lies withered on the shore; i 
His chosen captains, men of might, are buried in the deep, 
The waters have returned o’er them, they sleep th’ eternal sleep ; M i 
The right hand of the Lord was raised against them in his wrath, ie) 
The floods of the obeying deep ’whelmed the pursuer’s path— | 
Oh sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously, 
The horse and his proud rider, hath he cast into the sea. 
Cronus. 
Praise to thee, O Lord of might! 
All Israel bows beneath thy sway, | 
For thou wert the pillar of flame by night, bide 
And the pillar of cloud by day. if 
SECOND. 
When captive Israel fled the land of bondage and of pain, 
*Twas thou O Lord! who ransom’d them, and broke th’ oppressor’s chain ; 
Who led them through the wilderness, and with thy mighty hand 
Made, in the bosom of the sea, a path of solid land ; 
Who bade the waters backward flow, the billows cease their roar, 
And bore them through this wall of waves, unto the promised shore ; 
Who, when the Egyptian host pursued thy people through the flood, 
United then the sever'd waves, and slew them as they stood. 
Oh, sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously, ty 
The horse and his proud rider hath he cast into the sea. ¢ 
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Cuorus. 
Praise to thee, O Lord of might! &c. 


Miriam. 


Oh, sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously, 

The horse and his proud rider hath he cast into the sea ; 

Oh, sound the timbrels, Israel, now, and raise thy voice on high, 
And let the echoing hills unto the prayer of joy reply ; 

The Lord hath rescued Israel from bondage and from shame, 
Oh, sing the song of righteousness, and glorify his name ; 

The oppressor’s arm is beaten low, his mighty host is gone, 

Of those who followed in the deep, there now remains not one. 
Oh, sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously, 

The horse and his proud rider hath he cast into the sea. 


Corvus. 
Praise to thee, O Lord of might! &c. 
Moses. 


The Lord hath been thy guiding star, through the dark wilderness, 
Thy guardian spirit in the hour of danger and distress ; 

He broke the bonds of Israel, he rent the Egyptian’s toil, 

And smote the serpent when thou wert in its most deadly coil,— 

The God of Isaac and of Jacob, is thy father still, 

He guards thee with his mighty strength, and with his mighty will ;— 
The host of Egypt in its strength he sunk beneath the deep, 

And taught th’ Egyptian mothers, what they taught our own—to weep. 
Oh, sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously, 

The horse and his proud rider hath he cast into the sea. 


Cnorus. 
Praise to thee, O Lord of might! &c, 


ALL. 


Glory to thee, O Lord our God, for thou art with us still, 

And wilt the promise, made to us in bonds and pain, fulfil ! 

Thou scatterest our enemies, they fly before thy face, 

Oh glory be to thee, our God, for this thy wondrous grace ; 

The waters rolled before us, and our enemies were near, 

And these thy people, Israel, felt their hearts were smote with fear ; 
But thou, O Lord, in that dark hour the waters did divide, 

And buried Pharaoh’s ranks of war beneath its flowing tide. 

Praise be to thee, O Lord, for thou hast triumphed gloriously, 

The horse and his proud rider hast thou cast into the sea. 


Corus. 


Praise to thee, O Lord of might ! 
All Israel bows beneath thy sway ; 

For thou wert the pillar of flame by night, 
And the pillar of cloud by day, 
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Tue public have already been amused with many specious pieces of 
reasoning on this subject; and the usual proportion of cant and hypo- 
crisy, which is expended upon matters of this kind, has not been want- 
ing. When the facts relating to the destruction of Lord Byron’s Me- 
moirs come to be reviewed by posterity, it is to be feared that the actors 
will not meet with the degree of approbation which seems at present to 
be anticipated, As the men of a. future generation will not have any 
other respect for those personages but what may be due to their cha- 
racters or talents, their judgments will not be swayed by those views and 
considerations that now warp and blind the understanding of those who 
are always too ready to decide on such things—the purveyors for the pe- 
riodical press. A person totally unconnected with all the parties con- 
cerned, may have, in some measure, the freedom of posterity ; he will 
certainly be the least tainted with prejudice of any of those who form 
any judgment at all of the matter. It is because we are thus uncon- 
nected that we presume to judge. At the same time we are sensible, 
that though we should forestall posterity, and in the present moment 
award, what it will be sure to award at a future day—we are sensible, 
we say, that even should we do this, there are very few who could be 
expected to perceive that we had done so, or be able to know with cer- 
tainty that we had been as impartial as if we were treating of an event 
which occurred at Babylon two thousand years ago. We are, however, 
too well convinced of the worthlessness of a partial judgment, to deliver 
such willingly ; and having no motives to give us imperceptibly a wrong 
bias, we may be presumed to think with complete impartiality. It was 
necessary to say thus much: we now proceed to the matter in hand. 

The first thing to be considered is, whether those Memoirs, supposing 
them to have contained a confession of crimes and errors, would have 
had an injurious effect upon the public morals.---The way to decide 
correctly on this point, is to inquire whether similar confessions have 
had an injurious tendency. It will be of no use to consult those casuists, 
who, reasoning @ priori, determine that every book in which immoral 
actions are detailed, must prove prejudicial ; we know that the decision 
of experience is in contradiction to such reasoning. Is the Bible the less 
instructive because it relates the incest of Lot, the drunkenness of Noah, 
the murders of David, or the lewdness of Solomon? No man will say so. 
It would be hard to suppose that Lord Byron’s Memoirs contained details 
of crimes worse than these.—But to pass on to compositions more directly 
resembling what we may imagine his Lordship’s Memoirs to have been : 
have mankind received more injury than benefit from the Confessions of 
St. Augustin* and Rousseau’ Candour in stating their opinions of 





* Having mentioned the confessions of St. Augustin, it may be necessary to 
say what sort of book it is, in order that our readers may see how charitable men 
Were in the earlier ages of Christianity, since they did not refuse to canonize a 
man because he had been guilty of many errors and crimes. This good man be- 
gins to set forth his offences froma very early period of his life, and commemorates 
amongst his transgressions, robbing orchards and disobeying his parents. But he 
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books of this kind, is not to be expected from mankind in general; but 
we may trust to extorted and indirect avowals. Ask any man if he in 
particular has been injured in his moral character by the Confessions of 
the Saint or of the Philosopher ; he will not allow that he has, but making 
an exception in favour of such sagacious persons as himself, he will cha- 
ritably suppose that the understanding of the world at large would not 
be proof against what he has successfully resisted. Every body will say 
this. What is the necessary conclusion? Why, that with respect to 
himself he says true, and only cants about mankind; for by universal 
consent the book injures nobody. It is to no purpose that a contrary 
opinion, owned by no one in respect to himself, roams about in society, 
like a dog in a Turkish city ; it isa thing of mere words, set on foot and 
propagated by silly people ;—the real public opinion is the opinion of every 
man, of which that public is composed, taken separately. This, we find, 
is altogether in favour of confessions. There is sometimes a sort of col- 
lective opinion, which men suffer to grow up and increase they know not 
how, that is at length mistaken for the sense of the nation; but it is no 
more than a cloud that has arisen from their folly, which is afterwards 
tossed about for selfish purposes by the breath of malignity and cunning. 
This obscures but does not destroy the judgment of individuals. 

Now, if Lord Byron had any thing very criminal to confess, (which 
we do not believe,)—but if he had, it will scarcely be argued that there 
was as much danger the world should be corrupted by his example as by 
that of the great man we have been speaking of above. Lord Byron is 
known to have been no saint; he was an acknowledged unbeliever; his fail- 
ings, therefore, would have been scanned with double care, would have 
been placed in the broadest light, and his motives taken from the worst 
cast that could have been discovered. Where, then, would have been 
the danger? There could have been none to the public. 








soon passes On to more serious faults,—to lust, seduction, aud unnatural crimes : 
at least one does not know what else to make of his ‘‘ venam igitur amicitia coin- 
quinabam sordibus concupiscentia#, candoremque ejus obnubilabam tartarea libidine, 
et tamen fadus atque inhonestus, elegans et urbanus esse gestabam abundanti va- 
nitate.”* When he went to Rome as a professor of rheturic, he took an African 
mistress with him; and he is not sparing of his reasons for acting thus. There 
he married a child, who not being nubile, having dismissed the African, he takes 
an Italian mistress to console him during the minority of his wife. Thus he goes 
on book after book, and concludes a part of his confessions with this ingenu- 
ous sentence—‘* Nune spirituales tui (domine) blande et amanter ridebunt me, 
si has confessiones meas legerint—Sed tamen taliseram.” It should be observed, 
however, that all this while he was a heretic, a Manichean, which may be account-. 
eda sufficient reason for his going so egregiously astray. But in this instance 
this is anon sequitur, for he is candid enough to confess that changing his belief did 
not mend his conduct; he apparently persevered in sin until he was tired of it, 
and then became virtuous with the best possible guarantee for remaining so. In 
his old age, when habit, reflection, and loug conviction, had strengthened his 
piety and his virtue, it occurred to him that no better method could be found of 
waruing men from vice and error, than pointing out to them the difficulty with 
which a hardened sinner is reclaimed from his ways, how often he relapses, but 
with what certainty a virtuous resolution is at length crowned with success. The 
world has approved of St. Augustin’s reasoning, and the truly pious will not fail 
to draw consolation from the memorial of his frailties, as long as his creed is the 
creed of pious men. 


* Div. Aur. Aug. Conf. lib. iii. c. 1, Wirzeb. 1581, The work is well worth the 
labour of reading: it is a perfect picture of early Christian manners, 
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But it may be said, his own character would have suflered by their 
being made public. What, then, was Lord Byron? a man incapable of 
calculation ? one who shot his arrow no matter where it fell? was he no 
judge of what was best for his own character’? If such he was, it is not 
only no matter what fate has befallen his Memoirs, but it should be in- 
different to mankind what was his character and the conduct and turn of 
his mind. With his works before us, however, we cannot come to this 
conclusion. He appears rather to have been one who knew the true 
value of reputation, and the comparative worthlessness of momentary 
feeling. It has been seen, notwithstanding, that he was not infallible 
in the choice of his friends: he mistook Mr. Moore. This was his mis- 
fortune. We would not be misunderstood, as if imputing any malignant 
motives to that gentleman: his conduct can be explained without them, 
and be shown to have been consistent with the whole tenor of his life, 
and precisely such as we might have expected from him. Taking into 
consideration, also, the grounds upon which he must have formed his 
conclusions, we can even conceive that such an action is highly creditable 
to him, although it would be far from being so to one who possessed the 
divine enthusiasm that pervaded the mind of Byron and a few who are 
like him. Mr. Moore, indeed, has disavowed all intention of having 
the MS. destroyed ; and we give full credit to his assertion. But, be this 
as it may, the character of Lord Byron will unquestionably sutier from 
their destruction. Niebuhr, the Arabian traveller, mentions a delusio 
visis, common enough in the desert, by which an Arab upon his camel 
appeared to him like a moving tower. It is likely, unless some honest man 
can be found to dissipate the mist which falsehood and calumny have 
thrown over the name of Byron, that he will appear to future generations 
as a tower of iniquity— 

For thus deluding fame increases all. 


If Lord Byron himself had no intention that the MS. should be made 
public, and if this can be proved to the satisfaction of the world, there 
could be no one so silly as to express any regret after such proof has been 
given. Until then, however, it is proper to consider the question in all 
its bearings; because the mind will draw its conclusions upon such 
affairs, and these conclusions may have an injurious effect upon human 
life. Any great man about to die at this moment, who had any wish, to 
the fulfilment of which the co-operation of those he should leave behind 
might be necessary, would certainly go out of the world with diminished 
happiness, seeing that little regard is paid to the wishes of the dead. 
Men will learn to distrust their friends, to narrow the stream. of their 
affections, to become selfish; but they will also learn to complete their 
own design, to leave nothing to chance. Friendship may suffer, but calcula- 
tion will gain by this transaction. As to the question of right, in the casual 
possessors of these Memoirs, it must be apparent to every one that they had 
none over their existence. The right to any profit that might have arisen 
from them, should be carefully distinguished from a right to give, or with- 
hold them from mankind. When Lord Byron put them into the hands of 
Mr. Moore, he gave them to mankind ; the only remaining question was, 
how or when they should be made public. What should we think of the 
present possessors of the Medicean Venus, the Belvedere Apollo, or the 
great paintings of Rafatlle, should they destroy thuse inimitable works of 
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art, under pretence that they were their own? The things are the 
property of the world at large, in whose keeping soever they may be. It 
is of little utility that the retailers of prejudice and false reasoning, who 
cater for the daily press, attribute high-mindedness, disinterested ness, 
and what not, to the persons concerned in this transaction : they attach 
no particular ideas to those terms, and only know in general that they 
are things people are apt to talk about when there is something suspicious 
in their conduct. Newspapers, in general, are not vehicles for reasoning 
and correct views of things; each has been pitched at the beginning in 
a certain key, and in that they must whistle on to the end. It is certain 
there are a few exceptions—but such is the complexion of the general 
mass, In such vehicles, therefore, it can be of little comfort to a man to 
see his views and conduct approved; things pass so rapidly before the 
eyes of such persons as write for them, that they appear like dreams, too 
unsubstantial to awaken the thinking faculty, or allow of comparison. 
Yet, as these writers have the ear of the public as it were in their power, 
they mistake the world’s endurance for approval, and write on with the 
most self-satisfied complacency. We are led to make these remarks on 
the present occasion, because the folly aud flippancies of these writers 
were never more apparent. They had been accustomed for many years 
to give Lord Byron advice, or to feign sorrow at what they denominated 
his faults and errors; because it was quite certain that their excellent 
intellects must have been able to perceive moral distinctions much better 
than he! Fortunate minds! and in this doubly fortunate, that as he 
never took their advice, it always remained necessary to give it. Thus 
their enjoyment, and that of their readers, was perpetual. Through the 
same channel Sir Walter Scott has thought fit to put forth some remarks 
upon his character. There was not so much delicacy as good policy in 
his withholding his opinion of the living writer, to pour it forth fresh upon 
his ashes. Lord Byron was a liberal, and whoever praised him heartily 
might have been suspected of entertaining the same sentiments; but 
while there is no sympathy, there is thought to be a kind of magnanimity 
in praising the dead. Polite people always love to be considered magna- 
nimous when it costs nothing. But Sir Walter was fearful lest he should 
be implicated in that reputation for liberality which had distinguished 
Byron, even though the object of his praise had ceased to be, and so dis- 
covered him to have been an aristocrat, in spite of all he has written, and 
the cause in which he was engaged. This is being very clear-sighted, cer- 
tainly. Lord Byron was not the friend of mankind, whatever he might have 
thought to the contrary, for SirWalter Scott discovers a stanza in Don Juan 
(let legitimates read it in future) in which aristocratical feeling is predo- 
minant; and moreover adds that it was clear from his correspondence 
he was not a liberal. Here begins to appear the importance of those 
Memoirs which have been destroyed. Sir Walter Scott knew Lord 
Byron, had corresponded with him, and declared him to have been an 
aristocrat. What testimony, posterity will say, can be more decisive ? 
The whole body of his works are likely to last, at least, as long as this 
false opinion of him, and thus prevent its being believed; otherwise it 
would be a misfortune that his fame should have been tarnished with 
this gratuitous blot. It is amusing to see the fellow-feeling with which 
the indefatigable Novelist talks ot his Lordship’s not coddling his 
genius! No, he did not coddle his genius, it is true; but we believe his 
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best friends will allow that he sometimes poured forth its productions in 
too raw a state. In this instance the inward arrogance with which a 
successful writer often regards all mankind, is too visible. The calcu- 
lating Baronet was beside himself when he wrote the sentence. But it 
would be as well if Sir Walter would consider the judgment which 
Tacitus makes of the fortunate labours of Quintus Haterius :—“‘ Warm 
and rapid,” says the historian, “‘ he succeeded more through happiness 
than care. Dzaliyence and depth of thinking, which give the last finish- 
ing to other works, and stamp their value with posterity, were not the 
talent of Haterius. His flowing period, and that harmonious cadence 
which charmed in the living orator, are now no longer heard. His page 
remains a dead letter, without grace or energy.” ‘This it isto be a raped 
writer, and not to coddle one’s genius. We own it is a misfortune to 
which popular men are liable, that their careless expressions (and Sir 
Walter's are evidently careless expressions,) are frequently taken up, 
and clothed with permaneut importance. It may, perhaps, be regarded 
as pedantry, but we will venture to oppose the opinions of antiquity to 
this of Sir Walter Scott. We never see them recommending the end- 
less multiplication of books, either for purposes of trade or reputation, The 
first notion, indeed, never entered the mind of Aristotle, Longinus, or 
Horace; but with regard to reputation, they did not think that to mul- 
tiply books, was to multiply the chances of being remembered. However, 
as we live in an age of improvement, this also may be such; and we 
hope the hint will not be lost upon the manufacturers of intellectual 
bonbons. 

To return, at length, to our Memoirs; had they contained any thing 
which the feelings of certain individuals could not have well borne, we 
have the example of Spence’s anecdotes, which were kept back sixty or 
seventy years through delicacy to personal and family feelings. When 
they came out, indeed, it was found that all the mighty noise they had 
made was totally unnecessary—there was nothing in them which the 
robustness of English feelings could not have well endured. But in the 
present case, there may have been unwelcome disclosures; and if such 
were the case, the book might have been reserved for posterity. It is 
clear his Lordship never contemplated its destruction ; for we have Mr. 
Moore's word, that he did not, even when he delivered it up to the persons 
who have perpetrated it. ‘That Lord Byron never could have desired or 
designed their total suppression, is clear from Mr. Moore’s words; for 
we cannot persuade ourselves, if such had been the case, that his friend 
would have hesitated to perform his desires. Now that Mr. Moore in- 
tended to have made them public, provided they had proved agreeable to 
Byron’s relatives, is certain. That there is the usual quantity of mystifi- 
cation and uncertainty about the affair, is not to be wondered at; it 
would be out of rule if any thing were now done without such an accom- 
paniment. The public mind is attempted to be driven from simplicity in 
every thing, and this was a proper occasion for the exercise of that 
characteristic of the age.* 





* An excellent letter, signed ANNa, has appeared inthe Sun newspaper on this 
subject, which does much credit to the fair writer’s judgment. It displays’a just 
view of the question, and is pregnant with very noble feeling. 
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PHILOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL WORKS OF 
i] 1 MR. KLAPROTH,* 


Mr. Kiarroti commenced his literary career in 1800, by the 
j insertion of two Memoirs in the Geographical Journal of Baron de Zach, 
: published at Gotha. The first was on the Serica of the Ancients, and 
: ih the other on some Islands discovered by La Perouse in the Japanese sea, 
ld near the Eastern coast of Corea, 
it In 1802, he commenced a Journal at Weimar, under the title of The 
Asiatic Magazine, being an attempt to diffuse, in Germany, a taste for 
aE the languages and literature of the East. The principal articles which 
| Mi appeared in this periodical, were: A Memoir on the Ancient Literature 
if of the Chinese—The Incarnations of Vishnoo—The Baghavad- Gita, 
a with explanatory notes—A ‘Translation of Dr. Hager’s Memoir on the 
vw * Babylonian Inscriptions, with notes—The Gita Govinda, an Indian 
any Poem, by Djagadewa—Memoir on the Geographical Knowledge pos- 
sessed by the Ancients of the Interior of Asia—and the Translation of 
1 a Chinese Comedy or Farce. 
iy Unfortunately, the success of the Asiatic Magazine did not equal the 
expectations of the editor, and the work was discontinued after the 
{| 12th Number. 
{ In 1804, Mr. Klaproth received an invitation from the Academy of 
Seiences at St. Petersburgh, which he accepted; and, in the following 
| ‘i year, he accompanied Count Golowkin on his embassy to China. 
In the course of this journey he traversed Siberia, and the country to the 
t south of the Lake Baikal, and to the frontiers of China, which gave him 
ai an opportunity of becoming acquainted with all those nations so interesting 
to the history of the great migrations that have so often changed the 
face of Asia, and even of Europe itself. He collected vocabularies of 
their idioms, which enabled him to class the inhabitants of Asia, in 
| other respects so different, in the order of their primitive races. He 








also became acquainted with their manners and habits; and learned to 
ra i distinguish the national features, so often erroneously confounded under 
the vague denomination of Mongol physiognomy. He succeeded also 
| in distinguishing the characteristic features of nations whose race had 
become mingled with others. 
| On his first arrival in Russia, he paid particular attention to the study of 
the Mandchou language, which is of great importance to the cultivation 
| of Chinese literature. At Kiakhta, and at Irkoutsk, he had an opportu- 
nity of collecting some excellent materials for his purpose, by the purchase 
of a number of works in Chinese and Mandchou, as well as a complete 
Dictionary of the Mongol language, and another, equally useful, of the 
Thibetian. 
' On his return in 1806, he went along a great part of the frontiers of 
China, and traversed the mountains of Altal, in an excursion on the 
| Irtish, to Lake Saisan, in the territory of the Euleuts, during which he 
j collected much information on the inhabitants of Central Asia, respecting 
whom we had hitherto possessed but very imperfect notices. 








* Translated for this Work, from a late Number of the Bulletin Universel. 
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On his return from this first journey, Count Potocki, who still con- 
tinued to interest himself in the object of Mr. Klaproth’s labours, made 
a proposal to the President of the Academy to send him to Mount Cau- 
casus, and into Georgia, to continue his researches on the languages and 
history of the Asiatic nations. This proposal was accepted, and he set 
out on his journey in September 1807. 

He was now better versed in the Russian language than before, and 
had learned, during his first journey, the art of travelling with advantage. 
The route which he now undertook was of infinitely higher interest than 
the first; besides which, he had had all the necessary time to prepare 
himself, and to mark out the track he was to follow in his researches. 

This last journey brought him much nearer his object. He became 
acquainted with the different nations who had acted a distinguished part 
in the history of the middle ages—with the Kazars, the Coumanians, 
and the Petchenegues. In the Caucasus he found the descendants of the 
Huns, the Avars, and the Alains, and brought back complete collections 
of all the languages spoken in the valleys of that celebrated chain ; and, 
among other interesting MSS., a translation ot the Georgian Chronicle, 
a document of the highest interest and importance, 

On his return to St. Petersburgh, he published a volume of historical, 
geographical, and philological Memoirs on Asia, under the title of 
Archives of Asiatic Literature and Philology: Vol. 14, 1810, It con- 
tains the following Memoirs : 


1. A Parallel of the principal Alphabets of Asia, with the German 
Alphabet.—II. The Languages of Mount Caucasus. (‘This is merely the 
first part of his work on the languages spoken in Mount Caucasus, and 
comprehends only the Lesghian.)—III]. On the Origin of the Afghans, 
with a comparative vocabulary of their language, from which it is evident 
that it belongs to the Indo-Germanic stock, which extends from Ceylon 
and the Ganges to Iceland. ‘This Memoir has also been printed sepa- 
rately.—IV. Babour Nameh, or the Advice of Sultan Babour to his 
Son, from the Turkish of Djagataien.—V. Memoir on Vaccine Innocu- 
lation, published in Chinese, by Sir G. 'T. Staunton, and translated by 
Mr. Klaproth.—VI. Excerpta ex Historia Satraparune Orbelensium in 
Majore Armenii, ex Armeniaci versa a M. V. La Crozio.—VIL. Histo- 
rical and Geographical Fragments on the Empires of Ava and Pegu, in 
India beyond the Ganges, with a vocabulary of the Birman language ; 
the whole translated and extracted from Chinese books—VIII. The 
Language of the Islands Lieou-Khieou, situated between China, Formosa, 
and Japan. (This vocabulary, which is translated from an ancient 
Chinese work, proves that the language of these islands is a dialect of the 
Japanese.)—1IX, On the Frontier between China and Russia—historical, 
geographical, and diplomatic fragments. 


Mr. Klaproth’s departure from St. Petersburgh, in 1810, put a stop to 
the continuation of the Archives of Asiatic Literature, which was to be 
published annually. 

On his arrival at Berlin, in 1811, he printed a small volume in 8vo. 
under the title of A Grave-stone on the Tomb of the Chinese Learning 
of Dr. Hager. This is a critique on the works of the late Dr. Hager, 
who pretended to understand the Chinese language without having ever 
learned it. 
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The Monument of Yu explained, with notes, by Mr. Klaproth, ap- 
peared at the same time at Berlin, in one vol. 8yo. 

His Memoir on the language and writings of the Uigurs was inserted 
in the Mines de l’Orient, published at Vienna, in 1812. The Uigurs 
are an ancient Turkish tribe, from the interior of Asia, who are indebted 
for their alphabet to Syrian and Nestorian monks. It is from this alpha- 
bet, which is still used by many Eastern nations, that the Mongol cha- 
racters are derived; which, in their turn, have given birth to the Mandchou 
alphabet. Mr. Klaproth next edited the account of his journey to Mount 
Caucasus and Georgia, of which the first volume appeared in 1812; 
the second, with the Appendix, which is entitled, The Languages of 
Caucasus, was not published till 1814, the printing having been inter- 
rupted by the war which then devastated Germany. In this work, he 
reprinted his Notice on the Russian and Chinese frontier, and his Disser- 
tation on the Uigurs; the latter considerably augmented, and freed from 
the errors of the former edition. 

In 1814, he published, at Weimar, a geographical and historical 
description of the Eastern part of the Caucasus, situated between the 
Terki, the Aragvi, the Kour, and the Caspian Sea: in one volume 8vo. 
This is an indispensable Supplement to the Journey. In the same year 
appeared, at Berlin, in one volume 8vo. his Description of the Russian 
provinces situated between the Caspian and the Black Sea; with a map, 
showing the new frontier between Russia and Persia, according to the 
treaty of Gulistan in 1813, 

Just and grateful to his predecessors, Mr. Klaproth embraced with 
pleasure the opportunity of publishing a new edition of the Journey of 
the celebrated Russian Academician Guldenstaedt, who visited Georgia, 
Imeritia, and Caucasia, in 1770-73. During his stay at St. Petersburgh, 
Mr. Klaproth had collated the first edition of this work, published after 
the death of the author, with his own MS., and by this means was 
enabled to free it of innumerable errors, both of the editor and printer, 
which had crept into it. Indeed, this edition, which appeared at Berlin 
in 1815, may be said to exhibit, for the first time, the true text of this 
traveller. The work is accompanied with a beautiful map of Southern 
Georgia. 

Since the days of Louis XIV. the French government had promised 
the literary world a Chinese Dictionary; but the accomplishment of this 
promise did not take place till a century later. Dr. Hager was, at this 
time, reputed to have a profound knowledge of the language said to be 
the most difficult in the world; and he was accordingly invited to Paris, 
to publish a Dictionary, at the expense of the government. However, 
he did nothing; and after having been at the charge of the French 
government for five years, he was obliged to be dismissed. ‘The work 
was then intrusted to M. De Guignes, jun. who merely printed the Dic- 
tionary of Father Basil de Glemona, a very useful work, but not sufficient 
for a thorough knowledge of the Chinese, Besides, it would have required 
correction before being put to press. From the commencement of his 
Chinese studies, Mr. K. had made use of a copy of the same work, 
which he had enriched with notes and additions. On his arrival at 
Paris, he determined on revising his materials, intending to publish a 
Supplement to the Dictionary edited by De Guignes. The first part of 
this important work appeared, at Paris, in 1819, under the title of 
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Supplement to the Dictionary, in Chinese and Latin, of Father Basil 
de Glemona. The second and last part, which is in the press, will ap- 
pear in 1825. The author had suspended the progress of this work, in 
order to avail himself of fresh materials from China and England. 

In 1820, he published a new edition, in folio, of his Memoir on the 
Language and Writings of the Uigurs. It may be termed a new work, 
for besides much research not in the preceding editions, it contains the 
Uigur-Chinese vocabulary sent by Amicot in MS. from Pekin, and pre- 
served in the royal library at Paris. In a postscript, the author deter- 
mines the position of the country called Tungout, and states the reason 
of the Mongol authors having bestowed on it the name of Tangoutian, 
which is Uigurian, and no doubt derived from the Syro-nestorian. 

During his stay at Berlin, in 1811-12, Mr. K. was employed on a 
Catalogue Raisonné of the Chinese and Mandchou books in the royal 
library of that city; and in 1818, he had the honour of presenting it to 
his Excellency Baron Altenshein, the Minister of Public Instruction, 
This enlightened protector of the sciences, who is himself one of the most 
distinguished literary characters of his country, gave orders for the printing 
of this important work, at the royal press in Paris. [t was published in 
1822, in one volume folio. On the subject of the Chinese annals, the 
author gives a complete table of the Nian-hao, or honorary titles be- 
stowed by the Emperors of China on the years of their reign. An accu- 
rate knowledge of the Nian-hao is indispensable to the student of Chinese 
history, as the dates are always quoted according to them. Two extracts 
from historical works, written in Mandchou, will be found useful to stu- 
dents of that language, and afford a specimen of the manner of writing 
history in China. 

On the subject of the Great Mirror of the Mandchou language, Mr. K. 
gives a dissertation on the origin of this nation, which is not of older date 
than the 16th century of our era. A comparative vocabulary of the 
Tangoutian dialects of Siberia, points out their common origin with the 
Mandchou. The Analysis of the Great Mirror of the Mandchow lan- 
guage, by Mr. K. renders this work useful, and easy to consult by 
Europeans. From extracts of Chinese works on the natural history of 
China, we learn the systems by which they are arranged. 

The Journey through Georgia and Mount Caucasus having been 
originally written in German, was almost unknown in France. The 
author accordingly determined on bringing out a French translation, 
which appeared in 1823, in 2 volumes octavo. In this edition, every 
thing has been suppressed which does not directly bear on the scene of 
his travels; but, to compensate for this, the work has been considerably 
enlarged, and some errors, which had crept into the first edition, corrected. 
A fine map of Georgia gives additional interest to the whole. 

The Asia Polyglotta forms one volume in quarto and another in folio. 
The latter contains a coloured map, and the vocabularies, which could 
not be inserted in the quarto work. The vocabularies serve as a guide 
to the object proposed—which is, the classification of the people of Asia 
by families. ‘The author admits 24 of these, including the Malay, fol- 
lowing the affinities and shades of language, viz.—1l. Indo-Germanic ; 
2. Semitic; 3. Georgian; 4. Caucasian; 5. Samoyedian; 6. Yeni- 
seian; 7. Finnish; 8. Turkish; 9. Mongolian; 10. Tongasian; 11. 
Courilian; 12. Youkaguirian; 13. Koriaek; 14. Kamtschatdale; 15, 
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The Polar Tribes; 16. Japanese; 17. Corean; 18. Tibetian; 19. 
Chinese ; 20. Annamese; 2]. Siamese; 22. Avanese; 23. Peguian; 
24. Malay. 

Respecting these races, and the nations which compose them, Mr. 
Klaproth communicates some historical and geographical remarks, which, 
for the most part, are original, and are all of them well founded and 
luminous. The preface establishes the principle of the whole work, and 
distinguishes the kindred of languages into universal and family. The 
work contains besides a critique on the Asiatic historians, the Chronology 
of the Deluge and other great inundations, the life of Buddah, and an 
universal alphabet. 

Mr. Klaproth’s Letter to Champollion the younger, on the affinity of 
the Coptic with the languages of Northern Asia and the North-East 
of Europe, printed in 1823, presents some new ideas on the origin of 
the Egyptians; but on this subject we shall let the author speak for 
himself. 

After having sought in vain for some traces of affinity between the Coptic and 
the language of the Berbers, or the original inhabitants of Mount Atlas, I thought 
I perceived some resemblance between many Egyptian words and those of the 
idioms of the North of Asia and the North-East of Europe, Struck with the resem- 
blance, I submitted to a rigorous comparison with these idioms, about 300 Coptic 
words, designating the most ordinary objects of nature. To my great astonish- 
ment, I found a considerable number of them in the language of the Eastern 
Finns, such as the Wotiaks, the Permians and Zyrians, the Mordouins and Mok- 
chas, the Ostiaks, and chiefly the Tcheremisses and Tchouwachs, dwelling be- 
tween the Volga and the Oby. Other Coptic words present resemblances with those 
in the language of the Samoides of Siberia, the inhabitants of Caucasus, and the 
nations of Northern Europe.—The affinities of the Coptic with the dialects of 
Southern Asia are less frequent. These researches seem to show that doubts may 
be entertained of the African origin of the Egyptians, since it is certain that the 
Coptic words, which are neither Semitic nor Greek, are to be regarded as the re- 
mains of the ancient language of that people, whose civilization we know only by 
those gigantic monuments which reveal their past existence, and by the fragments 
of those mummies which now serve for fuel, and are used for that purpose by the 
Bedouin Arabs, who inhabit the borders of Egypt. 


In the Nouvelles Annales des Voyages, by Messrs. Eyriés et Malte- 
Brun, Mr. Klaproth has inserted several memoirs, of which the following 
are the principal :—Vol. 1V. An Account of the Archipelago of John 
Potocki, situated between China and Corea, on the southern coast of 
Liao-toung, with a map. This has been printed separately in quarto. 
Mr. K. discovered this Archipelago on the Chinese maps. European na- 
vigators have never seen it, as they always sailed a degree of latitude 
more to the south. Vol. IX. On the Origin of the Mandchous; Travels 
to the White Mountain, translated from the Mandchou. Vol. XIII. Ex- 
amination of Asiatic Historians; Mountains covered with perpetual 
snow in the Chinese province of Yun-nan. Vol. XVI. Memoir, in which 
the identity of the Ossetes, a tribe of Caucasia, with the Alans of the 
middle age, is proved. Vol. XX. Description of the Island of Formosa. 

In 1822 the Asiatic Society was formed at Paris. Mr. K. is one of the 
editors of its Journal of Asiatic Literature, and has inserted in it the 
following memoirs :—Vol. I. On the origin of Paper Money.* Vol. IT. 





* This has also appeared in English, London, 1823, and may be had gratis of 
Messrs, Treuttell and Co, 30, Soho-square. 
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On some Siberian Antiquities ; on the Bukharas and their language, in 
which Mr. K. proves that both are Persian; Examination of some Ex- 
tracts of a History of the Mongol Khans, inserted by Mr. J. 8S. Schmidt 
in the 6th vol. of Les Mines de [Orient ; Conjectures on the origin of 
the name of Silk among the Ancients, in which the author proves that 
the Seres of the ancients were, in fact, Chinese. Vol. II[. Extract ofa 
Letter from Mr. Schmidt, with remarks by Mr. Klaproth ; Comparison of 
the Basque with the Asiatic Idioms ; Memoir on the Khasars, in which 
it is proved that this people, who can no longer be traced in history, 
were of the same origin with the Eastern Finns, and the Hungarians of 
the present day ; Analysis of the History of Khotan, translated from the 
Chinese, by M. Abel-Remusat. 

The Asiatic Society of Paris is printing, at its own expense, Mr. K.’s 
Mandchou and French Dictionary, and his Georgian Grammar; the 
first of these works is expected to appear in the course of the present year. 





OPINIONS OF SIR JOHN MALCOLM, 


Havina spoken on many occasions of the sentiments entertained by 
Sir John Malcolm on the subject of the Press in India, and selected from 
his writings a motto for our Work, we deem it only an act of justice to 
that Officer, to publish a Letter addressed by him to Mr. Lambton, with 
the Reply to which it gave rise. These have already appeared in one of 
the London prints, but are inserted here, for the information of our Indian 
readers, to whom they might not otherwise be accessible. 


To J. G., Lampton, Eso. 
Sir, Hyde Hall, Sawbridgeworth, May 30, 1824. 


I observe, from the report made in the newspapers of the 26th in- 
stant, of your speech on Mr. Buckingham's petition, that you did me 
the honour to quote my authority, in support of your arguments for the 
establishment of a Free Press in India. The sense I entertain of the 
flattering manner in which you mentioned my name on that occasion, 
makes me more anxious to correct any misapprehension on this subject. 

That part of your speech, given in The Times newspaper, which repre- 
sents me to have stated, ‘‘ that oppressions were frequently practised in 
the army, which nothing but a Free Press could remedy,” must be inae- 
curately reported, as I never did and never could have given my name to 
such a sentiment. If the report of your speech, as given in The Morning 
Chronicle, be correct, and you meant to convey my sentiments, that the 
prosperity of India would be advanced, and misrule checked, by a free 
discussion in England of all subjects connected with the administration 
of our Eastern Empire, the fact is exactly as you assumed. I have 
written and published my opinion, that publications, in England, on the 
affairs of India, must alwaysdo great and essential good. I have also further 
stated, that, as the nature of our possessions requires that almost absolute 
power should be given to those intrusted with their government, there can 
be no better and more efficient check on such rulers, than that which 
must be established by the full publicity given to their acts, and the fre- 
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quent discussion of ‘all the principles of rule. But these observations 
referred exclusively to publications and discussions in England ; | thought 
then, and think still, that the jealous control of the superintending 
authorities in this country, the vigilance of Parliament, and the expres- 
sion of public opinion, have the happiest influence on the tone and 
character of the administration abroad. But with regard toa Free Press 
in India, my opinion has been, from the first moment the question was 
agitated, the same as it is at present. I never could understand that 
the respectable English inhabitants of India, composed as they are of the 
civil and military servants of the Government, and of persons residing 
under a license that can be withdrawn at any period, eould form what 
an Englishman would designate a Public, to whose independent senti- 
ments a Free Press, like that which happily exists in our native country, 
could address itself. - Far less could I think that so powerful an instrument 
for good or evil could (in their present stage of society) be intrusted to our 
Indian subjects. We should, I am satistied, by such a premature effort 
for their advancement in knowledge, incur the most imminent hazard of 
frustrating all those more rational plans that have been formed, and are 
in progress, for their prosperity and improvement. 
I have the honour to be, your most obedient servant, 
Joun Matcoim. 


To Major-GENERAL Sirk JoHN Matcoitm, K.C.B. &c. &c. 


Srtr,—With the feelings natural to a high-minded man, desirous of 
being rightly understood by his countrymen at large, I observe, by your 
letter, inserted in the Papers of this morning (June 1), that you have 
taken the pains to correct what appeared to you to be an erroneous im- 
pression on the mind of Mr. Lambton, when, in his speech to the Com- 
mons, on the 25th ultimo, he quoted your name as an authority for the 
benefit of free discussion in India. As I may consider myself, in some 
degree, one of the assisting causes, at least, of such an impression being 
entertained by that Honourable Member, | shall follow your example in 
hastening to give an immediate explanation of my views on that subject. 

During the alarming disturbances in the Madras army, in which you 
held a commission, the despotism of the Indian Authorities was produc- 
tive of more evils than could possibly have arisen under a system of free 
government ; and none among that much-injured body felt, I believe, 
more deeply than yourself, the indignities to which that despotism sab- 
jected some of the most noble-minded of your brethren in arms. Adverting, 
at a subsequent period, to the self-willed and tyrannical obstinacy which 
marked the conduct of some of the leading members of the Indian Govern- 
ment at that time, you used the following memorable expressions :— 

“ The legislative power in free states shows a disposition to repeal or 
modify laws, in reference to the interests, the opinions, and sometimes 
even to the prejudices of great bodies of the people; while the despot has 
no maxim but that all must be subject to the authority of Government.” 

You could not have preferred the maxim of the despot ; because it was 
of the absence of that disposition to yield to the opinions, and even preju- 
dices, of the great body of the Indian public, in the particular’ case in 
question, that you were complaining. You considered, I believe, that 
the sentiments of the army, and the feelings of the people, ought to have 
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been heard and attended to; and it was understood to be the especial 
ground of your complaint, that both of these were disregarded. On this 
occasion, therefore, you must have admitted that there was a public in 
India; and further, that the voice of that public ought to have been 
listened to with respect and attention. And if this could happen in a 
military community, and on a military discussion, involving, as your 
enemies alleged, the very existence of the state, how much more safe 
and reasonable is it to contend for the same exercise of public opinion in 


matters relating to a mixed and mercantile community, and on a dis-' 


cussion which embraces the interests of every individual in the country— 
the privilege of possessing a press restrained by the laws, rather than the 
caprice of a despot—to redress grievances of every description, and not 
merely those between masters and servants, which all disputes between 
the military and those by whom they are paid, must necessarily be 
considered ? 

On your return to England, with the true spirit of a Briton and a 
soldier, you were prompted to tell the world the story of your wrongs, 
and defend yourself and others from aspersions, or insinuated charges, 
which you considered injurious to your well-earned reputation. The 
Press of India dared not admit of your, or any other man’s, venturing to 
censure the conduct of men in authority on the spot; or, undoubtedly, 
many besides yourself would have published their strictures there, where 
the wrongs were most keenly felt; where the public sympathy would be 
sure of being excited; and where, if any good were to be produced by 
such censures, the time, the place, and the state of public feeling at the 
moment, would combine to heighten its effect. In England the Press 
was happily free, and you wisely availed yourself of its agency, to pro- 
duce as much benefit as the distance of the place, the lapse of time, and 
the general apathy of one community to that which passes in another 
and a distant one, would admit. 

It is from this publication, your “‘ Account of the Disturbances in the 
Madras Army,” that Mr. Lambton and all other men who have read it, 
have drawn, and must draw, the conclusion that you were an advocate 
for the exercise of free discussion in /ndia, The whole spirit and sub- 
stance of your book shows that the Indian Government were criminally 
indifferent to the wishes and feelings of the great body of their country- 
men, by whose agency their empire was maintained. It further shows 
that these wrongs ought to have been heard, or they never could have 
been redressed. [It complains that they were not heard, and not re- 
dressed ; and that this obstinate refusal to yield to the “ opinions and 
even prejudices of the great body of the people,” (to use your own 
words) only tended to prolong the contest between power and its 
victims, and to bring in its train evils which, but for this unwise resis- 
tance to public opinion, never would have ensued. Is it possible that 
you could entertain sentiments like these, and not be an advocate for the 
privilege of free discussion in the country itself? which, after all, means 
only the power to lay the statement of every case that can occur before 
the country at large, subject to the restraints (and they are neither few 
nor inefticient) which the law of England already imposes on every de- 
scription of public writings and appeals. If “ free discussion” meant 
the privilege of saying any thing that disappointed malice might dictate, 
whether true or false, innocent or dangerous, no reasonable man would 
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advocate such discussion, whether in England or elsewhere. But if dis- 
cussion is already restricted within sufficiently narrow limits at home, by 
the unavoidable bias of Judges, the loyal scruples of Juries, and the con- 
venient ambiguity of the law which these administer; in Jndia it must 
be still more narrowed in its range, hemmed around as it is by those 
powerful guards—Judges paid by the Government, and holding their ap- 
pointments during pleasure, and under their immediate patronage ; 
special Juries formed of the servants of the Company; and the whole 
community composed of men whose interests are closely interwoven with 
that of the ruling power, from whom most of them derive all their present 
gains, and to whom are directed all their hopes of future advancement 
and reward. With such checks, and in such a community, no publica- 
tion that ventured to put forth any thing calculated to endanger the 
safety of the State, could exist for a week; the readers by whom it must 
be supported, are nearly all of them functionaries of that very Govern- 
ment, whose destruction would involve them in utter ruin, and lead to 
the loss of their lives as well as property. The Judges by whom it would 
be tried, have exactly the same interests in preserving the established 
order of things; while the Juries are composed entirely of Englishmen, 
and, if special, of Government servants, from whom an intemperate or 
a dangerous writet could expect no more mercy than a rebellious slave 
from-a Jury of Planters ; so that his career would necessarily be of very 
short duration. 

In the preface to your ‘‘ Account of the Disturbances in the Army at 
Madras,” you have distinctly stated that “a groundless alarm has been 
spread of the mischiefs which many conceive must arise from a free dis- 
closure and full discussion of the acts of the Indian Government.” 
Surely, Sir, no man ever conceived that any mischief could arise from 
such discussions being carried on in England. It has always been the 
practice of the East India Company themselves to discuss publicly ques- 
tions relating to India, in their own Court of Proprietors, the proceedings 
of which are published in every newspaper in the kingdom, and through 
them, distributed over all the world. It never could have been doubted 
that discussions in England would do good. It is discussions in India 
that have been dreaded, and respecting which these groundless alarms 
of mischief had gone abroad. When you say, therefore, immediately 
afterwards, that “ this practice,” namely, a free disclosure and full dis- 
cussion of the acts of the Indian Governments, “ must produce great and 
essential good,” it is difficult to conceive how you could have meant any 
where but in Jndia ; for it is there only that the mischiefs of free discus- 
sion on Indian affairs have ever been apprehended. 

But, Sir, there is yet another expression in the same page of your book, 
which stamps at once, and unequivocally, the real meaning of the senti- 
ment which this passage must appear, to those who examine it closely, 
to convey. It is this—‘ I am confident,” you say, “ that every attempt 
made to repress such discussion, is not merely a sacrifice to personal 
feeling and to momentary expedience of one of the best and most opera- 
tive principles of the British Constitution, but that it is a direct approxi- 
mation to the principles of that Oriental tyranny which it is, or ought to 
be, our chief boast to have destroyed.” 

If you had not uttered another word on the subject, this sentence 
would have beep sufficient. It is not, surely, in England that attempts 
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are ever made to repress discussions on Indian affairs. It is not in Eng- 
land that men in power can sacrifice to personal feeling and momentary 
expedience the best and most operative principles of the British Consti- 
tution. An injured man in England would scorn the attempt to repress 
a discussion of his grievances through the press; and a Court of Law 
would prevent the possibility of any ruler trampling on the principles of 
that Constitution to gratify his personal convenience. No, Sir; India 
is the only part of the British empire in which these things can happen ; 
and it would have been the height of inconclusiveness, (I would fain 
spare myself the use of the more obvious term,) for any man to designate 
attempts to repress discussion in England as a mode of bringing us 
back to the principles of that Oriental tyranny which it is or ought to be 
our chief boast to have destroyed. The reader will ask where ought we 
to have so destroyed it? Surely, not in England, where Oriental ty- 
ranny, at least, never existed. The utmost stretch of ingenuity would 
he, therefore, insufficient to show that throughout the whole of your pa- 
negyric on free discussion, your conviction of its utility, and your indig- 
nation at all attempts to repress its exercise, your observations could be 
fairly applied to any other country than Jndia, where alone a free dis- 
cussion on Indian affairs can ever produce the effects which you so forci- 
bly and justly ascribe to it. 

The total inefficiency of public opinion in England as a check against 
misrule abroad, has been felt and acknowledged by the ablest writers on 
India, of whom, Mr. Mill, the historian, may be placed at the head; 
and every man who has read his masterly work must be satisfied of the 
fallacy of a contrary opinion. If discussions on the conduct of the 
English ministers were entirely prohibited in England—if no public paper 
dared publish the debates in Parliament, or canvass the merits or demerits 
of any particular transaction of public interest to the people of this 
country, of what avail would it be to tell them, ‘‘ You may have these 
matters freely discussed in Jexdia, where no mischiefs can arise from the 
full and free discussion of the acts of the British Cabinet at home ?”— 
Reverse the case, and it is exactly what the enemies of a free press in 
India contend for—namely, the silence of despotism in the country it- 
self, and a full and free disclosure of all that is kept secret there, at the 
distance of thousands of miles—after a lapse of months or years—and in 
a community where there is neither the information necessary to under- 
stand the merits of the question, the charm of interest to attract their 
attention, nor the influence requisite to constitute the slightest check or 
control. It-would have been considered a mockery of the most insult- 
ing kind to tell the people of England, at the period of the Manchester 
massacre, that their grievances might be discussed in India, but that 
they could not be permitted to be inquired into in England. And it is 
not one bit less the mockery to tell the people of India, Englishmen as 
well as natives, when suffering under the most grievous oppressions, aud 
without the protection of the laws to shield them, that their grievances 
may be discussed in England, but cannot be examined into on the spot. 

I find that this question would lead me further than the limits of a let- 
ter would warrant; but I am willing to meet any man in England in 
argument on this subject, yourself among the number, if you feel your 
position strong enough to warrant its defence. I could desire no greater 
triumph ; but before you enter the lists, let me recommend to your at- 
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tentive perusal, an article written expressly on that subject,* to which I 

should be ready and willing to insert, in the pages of the same publica- 

tion, the reply of yourself or any other gentleman who might feel dis- 
to undertake the task. 

As I had the honour, and I considered it no mean one, to be favoured 
with your name among the earliest and most distinguished supporters of 
the Calcutta Journal, which | believe you continued to read, and, as | 
have understood, generally approved, up to the period of your leaving 
India ; and as J know that you directed it to be sent, by every opportu- 
nity, to you in England; I have always been accustomed to associate 
your name with those who really regarded the interests of the people of 
India, as likely to be much benefited by discussions on their affairs in 
the country itself; and I should be sorry to think your present opinions 
better grounded than your former ones on this subject. It is, therefore, 
with feelings of habitual, and I may say unaltered respect, that I venture 
thus publicly to address you on a topic which your own name appears 
first to have introduced into the public prints; satisfied, as I am, that 
there can be no possible objection to our meeting in the same arena of 
discussion, into which neither of us, | am persuaded, would for a mo- 
ment suffer any private or personal feeling to enter, except to soften and 
moderate the heat and asperity which too frequently mark the contro- 
versies of men, whose differences are not merely those of opinion only. 

I may venture, therefore, 1 hope, to say, that without any diminution 
of respect for your talents, I cannot but regard your present testimony, on 
a subject of this nature, as somewhat lessened in value by the well- 
known fact that you are at this moment a candidate for an Indian Go- 
vernorship—that you know the sentiments of the East India Directors to 
be particularly hostile to ad/ discussions of their affairs, whether in Eng- 
land or India, but particularly in the latter country ; and that though, as 
the unjustly-aspersed and injured Captain and Envoy of 1809, you might 
have found the freedom of discussion on Indian affairs to be a privilege 
worth contending for, yet, as the popular and respected General and Go- 
vernor of 1824, you might occasionally find this said freedom a little in- 
convenient, and be therefore drawn into an opinion that it might be as 
well not to restore it, until your expected Governorship should be at an end. 

Although I have expressed my readiness, at all times and in all places, 
to meet the opponents of a free press in India, and put their arguments to 
that test of public scrutiny which none but those who are conscious of 
their weakness can ever dread; yet, the object of my addressing you in- 
dividually was not so much to enter on the great question— Whether a 
free press be calculated to produce greater good or evil in India,” as to 
show that there were grounds, and strong ones too, for inferring from 
your own writings, that you were once of the former opinion; and 
knowing the undue value attached even to worthless authorities, by those 
wio are too indolent to think for themselves, I conceived it of the highest 
importance to dispel the influence which so deservedly respected a name 
as yours could not fail to have on the minds even of thinking men, if 
your assertions and opinions, recently put forth, remained unquestioned 





* This article is entitled ‘* Necessity of a Controlling Power in India, as a 
Check against Misrule ;’’ and the power here adverted to is a Free Pr ess. See 
Oriental Herald, No, 5, May 1824. 
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and admitted. ‘It was that respect, indeed, which first induced the wish 
to see your authority quoted, in support of opinions conscientiously be- 
lieved to be séil/ entertained by you, and which, had this been the case, 
it was naturally concluded that you would have been proud to avow at 
this important crisis. There was no desire, | am convinced, to press into 
the service even of truth, an unwilling testimony ; for, happily, the opin- 
ion of the value of a free press to India is neither so singular, nor so 
slightly supported, as to need the borrowed authority of individuals, 
however eminent, to sustain it. It stands on a foundation which nothing 
ean shake, and needs only to be discussed and developed, to obtain uni- 
versal assent from all who discard prejudice, and exercise their own 
judgments on the question—unless they should have a direct and power- 
ful interest in maintaining a contrary doctrine, when their evidence will be 
considered, by most men, as liable to a proportionate abatement of value. 

Of this last description of witnesses is the late temporary Governor 
General of India, Mr. John Adam, who has so pre-eminently distinguished 
himself by his hostility to add freedom, whether of person, property, or 
opinion. Like our Eighth Harry, he may assume and deserve the title 
of “‘ Defender of the Faith ;* and, upon nearly as good grounds, as both 
pursued a similar course to prevent their infallibility from being called in 
question. It is, perhaps, known to you, that this Mr. Adam, at the very 
moment that he denied the existence of a public in India (in terms, of 
which your own, as given in your letter to Mr. Lambton, on that subject, 
are by accident, no doubt, nearly the counterpart), and deprecated the 
practice of appealing to its judgment, wrote a large quarto pamphlet ad- 
dressed to that very public, whose existence he denied—appealing to that 
very opinion, the influence of which he deprecated—and published it, not 
in England, but in India, in the very country where this book was espe- 
cially written to prove the danger of such appeals being made! It is true 
that Mr. Adam first banished his opponent trom the country, then fettered 
the press by regulations which subjected every man to similar banishment 
who should venture to answer him; and having thus cleverly secured all 
the argument to his own side, and bound the whole community in chains, 
he magnanimously put forth his “ Appeal to Public Opinion,” somewhat 
in the spirit of the same King Harry’s theological controversies, the merits 
of which none dared doubt but at their peril ! 

Mr. Adam is thus fairly entitled to be called the “ Great Defender” of 
the fettered press of India; for no man has written so large a book on the 
subject, and no man certainly could take more pains to prevent his book 
from being answered. ‘This volume, tor its bulk might well entitle it to 
be so called, was printed at the Government press of Calcutta, was sedu- 
lously distributed throughout all India, and given to every man in antho- 
rity there. It was sent home also to this country, and profusely supplied 
to Members of both Houses of Parliament, Directors of the East India 
Company, and friends of the author in every rank of life. I have little 
doubt, Sir, but that a copy of this production was sent to you also, by its 
distinguished author, although I can hardly persuade myself that it has 
ever reached you, or if so, that you have read it through; as I think, if 
this had been the case, your well-known discrimination could not have 
failed to lead you to the same conviction as that expressed by Mr. Hume 
and Mr. Denman, in the Commons, and which is, indeed, avowed by al- 
most every one who has given it an attentive perusal; namely,— that even 
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taking Mr. Adam’s own statement, on which he professed to ground his 
opinion of the danger of a free press in India, as correct in its facts, he has 
utterly failed in his arguments and inferences, and covered himself with 
shame ; first, for the cruelty with which he presumed to exercise his brief 
and transitory possession of power, against the friends of free discussion in 
India; and next, for the unparalleled weakness with which he has at- 
tempted to defend what is wholly indefensible on any grounds of reason, 
equity, or even expediency—the tyrant’s ever ready plea. 

The effect produced in India by this defence of Mr. Adam has been to 
lessen the previous estimation of his talents to a degree scarcely credible ; 
for there, although no man dared expose its absurdities, most men were 
capable of perceiving them; and although before he had written this no- 
table defence many gave him credit for a good heart and a sound under- 
standing, yet a great number, after reading it, doubted his enjoyment of 
the former, and all must have been satisfied that he had no pretensions 
whatever to the possession of the latter. In England, however, where 
the mass of the people have but little information on Indian affairs, and 
where even the more intelligent have such constant demands on their time 
for other purposes, that they must take much upon trust relating to dis- 
tant countries and events, the name of Mr. Adam, as connected with an 
opinion of danger from a free press in India, may produce some effect, as 
your hame NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME associated with similar sentiments, 
will no doubt do in the minds of others who have too many claims on their 
attention to admit of their examining the question for themselves, 

For the information of the few, however, who are both able and willing 
to hear what may be said and written on both sides of every public 
question, I thought it important to answer this pamphlet of Mr. Adam ; 
and for the benefit of those to whom the original might not be accessible, 
I have incorporated almost every page of its contents, with the comment 
to which it gave rise; so that the “bane and antidote” might be found 
together. I know not, Sir, whether you have ever read this answer: 
perhaps it has not yet fallen into your hands, and I have therefore re- 
quested my publisher, to send you, without delay, a copy of the Review, 
in which all the facts and arguments adduced by Mr, Adam, to prove the 
danger of a free press in India, are carefully examined, and met in such 
a manner, as to have left, as far as | can learn, but one impression on all 
who have read it.* 





* Mr. Adam, at the time of writing his pamphlet, and courting that public 
opinion to which he would allow no other man to appeal, was exercising the office 
of Governor General in India, in the receipt of thirty thousand pounds a year, 
with hundreds dependent on his nod for patronage and place, and a Government 
press entirely at his command. At this press he printed his work at the public 
expense, and might, therefore, without any diminution of his splendid receipts, 
distribute it gratuitously far and wide, till every man in the country was put in 
possession of his accusations against the friends of the press, whom he denounced 
as enemies of the country. I regret, however, that I have been unable to follow 
his example. Ruined in my fortunes,—without a prospect of more than a needy 
subsistence for the future,—without a press at my command,—except hy paying 
the whole expense of publication,—I am unable to give the same extended circu- 
lation to the defence of the press in India, which this great enemy of its freedom 
has given to his aspersions on its character and fame. Still, however, as far as my 
means will admit, I shall as willingly extend the remedy as he has done the mis- 
chief; and I therefore take this public occasion to state, that on application 
Mr, Richardson, 23, Cornhill, copies of The Oriental Herald, in which this 
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I will mention only one fact, which will weigh with you, perhaps, 
more than a hundred arguments, to show the evils of placing the press of 
India under the caprice of its Governors; and I select this from a 
thousand of a similar kind, which I might easily produce, because you 
will feel and understand it as well as any man in England can possibly 
do. You may perhaps remember, that during your residence in Central 
India, you drew upa Report on Malwa, the substance of which has been 
since incorporated in your excellent work on that province. You will 
also, no doubt, recollect that at the same time that the manuscript was 
sent to England for publication, it was also printed in a large quarto vo- 
lume at the Government press in Bengal, and, like Mr. Adam's pamphlet, 
from the same establishment, at the public expense. 

This Report of yours on Malwa, was soon in every body’s hands, and 
there was but one general sentiment of praise expressed among all who 
read it. It was distributed gratuitously to all the servants of Govern- 
ment at Calcutta, and some tew were sold; one of these last came into 
my possession; and as the bulk of the volume rendered it inconvenient 
for circulation in the interior, where there were hundreds of Englishmen 
as deeply interested in its contents as at the Presidency, I formed the de- 
sign of reprinting the most interesting parts of the whole, section by section, 
in the Calcutta Journal, that all my countrymen might equally reap the 
benefit of your admirable report. 

You, Sir, who know well the character of the Indian Government, 
will perhaps believe me; but I can hardly expect credit from the world, 
when I say (what nevertheless | am able to prove, if required), that Mr. 
Charles Lushington, one of the Secretaries of the Bengal Government, 
after the first section was printed, transmitted to me the mandate of the 
Governor General in Council, forbidding me, at my peril, to publish 
another sheet ; and this, as I firmly believe, merely to prevent my Paper 
possessing the additional attraction which such a subject would neces- 
sarily have given to it. Lynx-eyed as these Secretaries were to the 
faults of others, though unhappily blind to their own, they could not have 
discovered any thing mischievous, factious, or inflammatory in what you 
had written. No; it had already gone abroad to the world under their 
sanction; but, on the same principle as you yourself now appear tc 
avow—the danger of publishing disquisitions on Jadian subjects in the 
country to which they especially relate—they ordered the instant sup- 
pression of whatever might have been set up in type; and the whole 
impression of the Journal of that day was accordingly destroyed. 

In the subsequent republication of Col. Stanhope’s pamphlet, which 
was little more than a compilation of what had before appeared in the 
Indian Papers, and which, like your own Report, was in every body’s 
hands, the Indian Government acted with more cunning. In the case 
of your Report, they said ‘ Let it be suppressed,” and it was suppressed. 
In the case of Col. Stanhope’s pamphlet, they suffered it to be published, 














pamphlet of Mr. Adam is reviewed, will be delivered FREE OF Cost, to Members 
of either House of Parliament, Directors of the East India Company, or Pro- 
prietors of India Stock, who may feel an interest in the great question of the 
{ndian press, and desire to qualify themselves fur pronouncing an opinion on the 
merits of a case, of which both sides will be there found fully examined and dis- 
cussed ; and which cannot fail to become a topic of general interest, during the 
investigation of Parliament, to which it will he submitted in the ensuing session. 
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section by section, till all was finished ; and then, a week after its close, 
and without the least warning whatever, they destroyed the whole of my 
prospects, and blasted all my future hopes of reward from a source of 
repeatedly acknowledged benefit, which I had laboured as hard as any 
man in India to establish, for the good of the country, and at the hazard 
ot penury in my declining years. ‘This, Sir, is one specimen from among 
a thousand, of the evils of having the press made subject to the will and 
caprice of a Governor in India. Well might you say that all such at- 
tempts to repress discussion was a return to that Oriental tyranny which 
it ought to be our chief boast to have destroyed. 

One word more, and I have done; and that word, too, shall be your 
own. I have often quoted your expressions with pride, and | shall still 
continue to do so, wherever | find, in your earlier writings and speeches 
(of which I have many in the pages of my own paper), sentiments favour- 
able to freedom and the happiness of man; ! shall leave your dater opi- 
nions, if they are of the complexion ot those avowed to Mr. Lambton, to 
those who may more cordially approve of them than I shall ever do. 
But your past opinions are public property; and until they can be 
blotted from the record, I shall constantly recur to them with pleasure, 
at the recollection of their having been once entertained by one compe- 
tent to judge of their value when they were pronounced, Let me then, 
Sir, remind you of these from your own pen, which the world will 
applaud and admire, however much you may regret to be reminded of 
them :— 

‘“‘ The nature of our possessions in India makes it necessary that almost 
absolute power should be given to those intrusted with governments in 
that quarter; and there cannot be a better or more efficient check over 
these rulers, than that which must be established by the full publicity 
given to their acts, and the frequent discussion of ald their principles of 
rule. Such a practice will expose imprudence and weakness, however 
defended by the adherence of powerful friends in England; (how admi- 
rably illustrated in the case of Mr. Adam!) and it will be more certain 
to prevent injustice or oppression, than the general provisions of law, 
which may be evaded, or the check of superiors, who may, from con- 
ceiving the cause of an individual identified with that of authority 
itself, feel themselves condemned to support proceedings which they 
cannot approve. ‘This practice, in short, (restrained as it always must 
be by the laws of our country [and not by the caprice of a governor] 
within moderate bounds,) must have the most salutary effects. Its in- 
conveniences are obvious, but trifling when compared to the great and 
permaneut benefits which it must produce; and I am satisfied that every 
attempt to nePREss such discussion is not merely a sacrifice to personal 
feeling, and to momentary expedience, of one of the best and most 
operative principles of the British Constitution, but a direct approxima- 
tion to the principles of that OntenTaL TyRany ¥Y, which it is, or ought 
to be, our chief boast to have destroyed.” 

In this manly and truly British sentiment I entirely concur; and, with 
feelings of sincere respect for your public and private virtues, 1 have 
the honour to remain, 

Sir, your most obedient servant, 
J.S. BuckinGuam, 








Soren 
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JUNE. 


Tuk fields are specked with golden flowers, 
And blooming trees the glad eye meet ; 
And birds within their leafy bowers 
Sing long and loud and sweet. 


The swarthy mower o’er the lea, 
With shining scythe plods gaily on ; i 
The ship glides gently o'er the sea ; 
Beneath the cheering sun. ’ 


The woods are hushed, the twinkling leaves 
Scarce flutter to the gentle wind, 

At sultry noon ; the heifer leaves 3 
The uncropt grass behind, f 


‘To chew the cud beneath the tree, Ld 
Or gaze upon the babbling brook, }} 

That glides so sweet and merrily, 
With many a longing look ; 


ut low its stony channel lies, 
And steep and sharp the envious brink, 
And many an effort vain she tries 
The cooling draught to drink. 
The lazy sheep-boy lying near, 
Sleeps sound beneath the linnet’s note, 
Who emulous, as if crowds could hear, 
Strains high her swelling throat. 


Within the grove the raven caws; 
Without, the basking lizard sleeps ; 

; The hasty traveller, forced to pause, 

Thinks noon’s warm chariot sleeps : 





Released at length, the dusty way ‘ 
He treads beneath the lengthening shades, 

Oft meeting in the cooler ray 

| The merry milking-maids. 

| And eve is mild, and ruddy light 

Streams broadly o'er the western hill; j 

I 1 

t 





And twilight copes with ebon night 
To hold the empire still. Ar 


> And morn steals on th’ unended strife, 

t And shakes her dewy tresses high ; #) 
Calling man briskly up to life, A 

i As if he could not die. yy 


And this is wise—for what if Fate 

Snatch us at length from this bright scene; 
All feel (and some even linger late) 

The pleasure to have been. 


~~ na ee. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF AN OLD INDIAN CHAPLAIN, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
Sir, May 14, 1824, 

I bra leave to offer you some account, such as can now be recovered, 
of a scholar, who cultivated science in British India several years before 
Sir William Jones introduced to that injured, ill-governed, but now 
growingly-interesting portion of the globe, what may be not improperly 
termed a new intellectual era. Nor can one contemplate the tendency 
of liberal pursuits to form those minds which shall successfully advocate 
human rights, and promote a practical knowledge of human duties, 
without being ready to apostrophize a retarder of human improvement, 
an Adamite Governor of any country, one of those who ‘ meanly seek 
the blessing to confine,” in the glowing and indignant language of the 
bard— 

Fond impious man, think’st thou yon sanguine cloud 
Rais’d by thy breath has quench’d the orb of day? 


To-morrow he repairs the golden flood, 
And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 


Some of your readers, who, like myself, have seen many a summer’s 
sun, may recollect the public interest excited by the loss of the Aurora 
frigate, which was carrying out to India, in 1760, Mr. Vansittart and 
his colleagues, as supervisors of the Company's affairs. In that vessel, 
“ nave Musis et virtute inimica,” sailed William Falconer, author of 
the Shipwreck, the story of whose life has deservedly engaged the atten- 
tion of several biographers. Of another voyager, to whom I have re- 
ferred, who at the same time unconsciously embarked for “ that bourn 
from which no traveller returns,” I am not aware of any biographical 
notices, except a few in the third volume of Mr. Duncombe’s “ Letters by 
several Eminent Persons deceased,” published in 1773. There are five 
letters from the Rev. W. Hirst, F.R.S.; to these with the editor’s notes, 
and the Philosophical Transactions, I am indebted for the following 
account. 

William Hirst was “ the eldest son of the Rev. Dr. Hirst,” chaplain 
to the Earl of Halifax, who, in 1740, was presented to the rectory of 
Bengeo and Sacombe, near Hertford, where he died in 1760. The son 
““ was educated at St. Peter’s College, Cambridge,” and there took his 
Master’s degree. In 1754, he was probably residing at Hornsey, near 
London, as his first communication to the Royal Society,* of which he 
became a Fellow in 1755, is dated from that village. He was now a 
chaplain in the navy, and in that capacity he sailed, immediately after 
the earthquake in 1755, to Lisbon, the ruins of which he described in a 
drawing executed on the spot. In 1759, he embarked for India, as 
chaplain of the Lenox, in the squadron under Admiral Cornish, to 
whom he was secretary. 

The squadron anchoring at Madeira, May 2, Mr. Hirst found that 
island to be “ a very fertile spot, but the generality of the inhabitants 





* An account of a Fire Ball jseen at Hornsey, communicated in a letter to 
Samuel Mead, Esq. F.R.S. See Phil. Trans, xtvitt. P. 11, 773, No, 91. 
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poor,” because ‘ pestered with swarms of idle priests and monks, mere 
drones, who live upon the honey of the hive.” Here he observed, and 
described to a friend in England, “ a comet in the constellation Crater, 
from its great southern latitude,” probably “ not visible in England, as 
it disappeared before it made any considerable progress to the northward.” 
The “ next rendezvous was St. Augustine’s Bay, on the west side of the 
island of Madagascar,” where he spent more than a fortnight. It ap- 
peared to be “a very fine island, productive not only of the necessaries 
but even the delicacies of life.” The following conclusion of Mr. Hirst’s 
letter to his friend, Mr. Duncombe, dated “ Lenox, off Madagascar, 
Sept. 6, 1759,” may deserve to be quoted entire, as the remarks of an 
intelligent observer on a country which has been lately brought to the 
notice of your readers. 

Madagascar is divided into a number of petty kingdoms or states, the largest 
of which is that of Brecess, which (as the natives informed me) abounds with 
gold mines, as does the kingdom of Volambo with those of silver. And there is 
great reason to credit this assertion ; for the teeth of many of the sheep and other 
cattle, killed on board our ship, were so much covered with a metalline scale as to 
resemble teeth of brass. This the miners are said to look upon as an infallible 
indication of a mine being under the surface, on which such cattle graze. I will 
not answer for the infallibility of this trial, but am sure it is more consistent with 
reason than the idle tales of the divining rods. 

In the first volume of the learned Boerhaave’s Elements of Chemistry, (part 
il. p. 22.) I met with the following observation; the author, treating of gold, 
says, ‘* In Madagascar there is a very soft sort, which runs like lead with a gentle 
fire,” for the truth of this he refers to Flacourt’s History of the Island of Mada- 
gascar (ch, 49), L have not this book, vet have often observed a large button of 


a yellow cast, like those which the Dutch wear on their breeches, tied by way cf 


ornament to the crown of the Madagascar princes’ heads. This 1 found was 
remarkably soft, which made me think it was base metal, but they all affirmed it 
was fine gold. 

I shall mention but one circumstance more to corroborate the above opinion ; 
not far from Tent Rock in St. Augustine’s Bay, in the King of Baubau’s dominions, 
is a mineral spring, which also affords reason to suspect that there are mines of some 
sort or other in its neighbourhood. However our European AJammon has not yet 
set foot on this rich soil; for he, according to Milton, first taught men to value 
gold : 





By him first 

Men also, and by his suggestion taught, 
Ransack’d the centre, and with impious hands 
Rifled the bowels of their mother earth, 

For treasures better hid.* 


In a letter to Mr. Fazakerly, dated “ off Cape Comorin, Noy. 18,” 
Mr. Hirst thus further describes Madagascar: ‘* We found the shore, 
for some miles near the sea, surrounded by some mountains of sand, and 
saw not a foot of earth all the time we were there; but the natives say 
there is a very fine rich soil in the inland countries.” There were alli- 
gators, and “ tigers, who often leave the print of their feet on the sandy 





* This view of Madagascar, as possessing the precious metals, the editor, Mr. 
Duncombe, confirms from an ‘‘ account published in 1729, by Robert Drury, 
who being shipwrecked on the south side of that island, lived there as a slave 
fifteen years.” Crutwell, in his Gazetteer, says that ‘‘ there are in Madagascar 
three sorts of gold;’’ though he instances only ‘‘ the country geld, called mala- 
cassa, pale, and as easy to be cast as lead ; an ounce of which is worth no more 
thav twenty florins.” 
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beach ;” also ‘“‘ many bats, so large that some of them measured more 
than three feet from the extremities of the wings.” ‘These were seen 
‘towards the evening, flying over the valleys in great flocks.” Our 
voyager procured also achamelion, “anda creature called a macawk, of 
a very harmless nature, and easily tamed, Its shape was between a 
monkey and a squirrel, but not at all mischievous ; its tail very long and 
beautiful, and diversified with rings of black and white.” 

Mr. Hirst found at Madagasear ‘no priests, the chiefs discharging 
the offices of religion themselves,” When these great personages, he 
remarks, ‘‘ are at variance, they come to a reconciliation by drinking 
together seven spoonfuls of bullock’s blood, and for differences of long 
continuance they drink seven drops of their own blood.” The editor 
adds, that “‘ the ceremony which Drury mentions as the usual ratifica- 
tion of treaties, is the roasting fhe liver of an ox, which is put on lances, 
and eaten with imprecations by the princes, or their ambassadors.” 

Admiral Cornish having “ joined Admiral Pocock,” now proceeded 
‘to Tillicherry.” Mr. Hirst was afterwards present at the sieges of 
Vellore, and Pondicherry, in 1760 and 1761. Jn the early part of the 
latter year, he appears to have resided at Madras, from whence he dates 
his second communication to the Royal Society. 

The philosophers of Europe were now preparing to advance the great 
objects of astronomical science by observations on the expected transit of 
Venus; which, according to the calculations of Kepler in 1626, and the 
later calculations of Dr, Halley, would appear m 1761. 

This phenomenon was first observed, Nov. 24 639, at Hool, a village 
about fifteen miles to the north of Liverpool, by Jeremiah Horrox, a 
native of Toxteth, near that town, educated at Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. He was a young astronomer of extraordinary attainments, who 
died in 1641, at the age of 22, just as he had finished his “ Venus in 
Sole visa,” published by Heveliusin 1662. Mr. Horrox, relying on the 
tables of Kepler and Lansbergius, had exactly calculated the day on 
which this transit would be visible. These calculations he communicated 
to his friend, Wm. Crabtree, of Broughton, near Manchester, another 
early accomplished, but too short lived astronomer. Mr. Crabtree, 
“invited to this Uranian banquet, very readily complied with his friend's 
request, and these two were the only persons in the world who observed 
this transit the first time it had ever been viewed by human eyes.”* In 
1761, the observations were numerous, no less than ten being on record 
in England alone. 

Mr. Hirst made an observation, probably the only one attempted in 
the East, June 6, 1761, at the Government House at Madras, where he 
was assisted by the Governor, afterwards Lord Pigot. The result, he 
communicated in a letter to Lord Macclesfield, President of the Royal 





* <*Mr. Crabtree intended to observe the transit in the same manner with 
Horrox, but the sky was so covered with clouds that he gave himself up entirely 
to despair. But, a little before the time of sunset, the sun breaking out for the 
first time from the clouds, he eagerly betook himself to his observation, and 
happily saw the most agreeable of all sights, Venus just entered upon the sun. 

** Let not any severe Cato (adds Mr. Horrox) be seriously angry with these 
vanities of ours ; for what youth, such as we are, would not fondly admire upon 
earth Venerem Soli, pulchritudinem divitiis conjunctam.’’ See An. Reg. (1761.) 
Iv. 195, 
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Society.t He afterwards ¢omplained “ of the mutilated manner in 
which his account was inserted, in particular of the omitting his observa- 
tions of the equal altitudes, and meridional transits for regulating his time- 
keeper, and his reasons for concluding that Venus had no satellite, as 
had been suspected by M. Cassini, and the late Mr. Short.”t 

‘** In March, 1762, Mr. Hirst was appointed chaplain to the factory at 
Calcutta, by the favour of Mr. Vansittart, Governor of Bengal, and re- 
sided there in general esteem.” In November that year, he communi- 
cated to Dr. Birch, Secretary of the Royal Society, “‘ an account of an 
earthquake at Chattigaon, in the region of Islamabad, April 2, 1762 ;§ 
a solar eclipse, observed at Ghyzotty, on the banks of the Ganges; and 
a lunar one at Calcutta.|| In December, 1764, he embarked for Eng- 
land, with his friend Governor Vansittart, to whom he gives unqualified 
commendation for “‘ honour and sagacitg§” convinced ‘“ that Mene mene 
tekel upharsin will never be pronounced against him, not even in foro 
conscientia.” 

Of Mr. Hirst’s occupations, after his return to England, there is no 
account till June 3, 1761; he then undertook again to make an observa- 
tion on the transit of Venus. His friend Governor Vansittart was now 
his assistant, as Governor Pigot had been at Madras. The result was 
communicated to the Royal Society by Dr. Maskelyne, the astronomer 
royal.§ To the following volume Mr. Hirst contributed ‘* an account 
of several phenomena observed during the ingress of Venus into the solar 
disc ; in a letter to the astronomer royal.”* A few days after he com- 
municated to his friend, Mr. Duncombe, his design of returning to India, 
as chaplain to the commissioners, ascribing his acceptance of the appoint- 
ment to his connexions with Mr. Vansittart. ‘ | thought (he adds) to 
have spent the remainder of my days in Old England, under my own 
vine, and under my own fig-tree, but das aliter visum est, and I must 
submit. Adieu, therefore, all thoughts of domestic life! Adieu the 
domus et placens uxor !" 

Sept. 30, Mr. Hirst bade a final adieu to England.t The last of his 
five letters, and probably the last letter he ever wrote, is dated ‘“ Dec. 19, 
1769,” and addressed to his friend, Mr. Fazakerley, from “ the Dutch 
town at the Cape of Good Hope,” from whence he expected to sail in 
two days. On the voyage he had ‘ felt his ruling passion” for the ad- 
vancement of astronomical science, as appears by the following passage : 


The comet which we saw in England approaching to the sun, we saw returning 
from it. I took two observations of its situation in the heavens with respect to 





t See Phil. Trans. tit, 256, No. 40. 

t Referring in a later communication to these omissions, he says, ‘* Had not 
this been the case, every one might have judged of the care and pains I took in 
that distant part of the world, as well iu making several of my instruments myself, 
as in using them when made.” 

§ Translated from the Persian by Mr. Gulston. See Phil. Trans, List. 251, 256. 
No. 39, 40. 

| The eclipses were observed by Mr. Hirst, also an earthquake at Calcutta, 
July 13, 1762. See ibid. 258, 262. 

§ See Phil. Trans. vii. 361. 

* Dated ‘* Inner Temple, June 2, 1769.’ See ibid. LIx. 228. 

+ On this occasion a Latin ode, entitled Ad Amicum Navigaturum, was ad- 
dressed to Mr. Hirst by Dr. Kirkpatrick, who distinguished himself at the battle 
of Plassey —Duncombe, 111, 158, Appendix C. 
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the neighbouring fixed stars, and wrote on.the occasion a sheet full, which I 
intended to have sent to my friend Maskelyne at Greenwich ; but this, as well as 
many other papers, I have left or mislaid at sea; and it often happens, as the 
Earl of Dorset says, that 

Our paper, pens and ink, and we, 

Are tumbled up and down at sea.* 


The circumstances which produced and attended the catastrophe of 
the Aurora, will probably, never be ascertained till ‘ the sea shall give 
up the dead that are in it.” The historian of British India says of the 
supervisors; “ the vessel which carried them never reached her port; nor 
was any intelligence of her or her passengers ever received.” It is, how- 
ever, related, though without a reference to any authority,+ that ‘ on 
the 19th of November, 1773, a black made his appearance before the 
East India Directors, who affirmed that he was one of five persons who 
had been saved from the wreck of the Aurora; that she had been cast 
away on a reef of rocks off Macao; that he was two years upon an island 
after he had escaped ; and was, at length, miraculously preserved by a 
country ship happening to touch at that island.” 

BrocRaruicus. 





EAST INDIA COMPANY’S MONOPOLY OF TEA. 


LETTER III. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir, London, June 16, 1824. 

To offer any apology to your readers for again pressing this sub- 
ject upon their attention, would be to disparage their public spirit and 
philanthropy :—their public spirit, by supposing them capable of patiently 
submitting to an overgrown and oppressive monopoly ; and their philan- 
thropy, by imagining them indifferent to the comfort of the poor, amongst 
whom the more extensive use of this innocent beverage would be at- 
tended by the best moral effects. 

It will be gratifying to yourself and readers to learn that the discussion 
of the abuses arising from the East India Company’s monopoly has al- 
ready had the effect of partially lowering the prices at the sale just con- 
cluded. 


Bohea fell 4d. per lb., including duty, on 500,000 is £8,333 
Congou ... 2d. 5,350,000 ... 44,566 
Twankay .. 4d. 1,000,000 ... 16,666 
Hyson ... 4d. 400,000 ... 6,666 











Being a net saving to the public, this quarter, of ......-..0- £76,231 


Or annually, at the above rate, of ...... £304,924 








* Mr. Hirst adds, ‘‘ We continue to be very harmonious, and consequently 
very happy on board the Aurora. I know this will give great pleasure to all Mr. 
Van's real friends, and be the occasion of great chagrin and disappointment to 
all who expected the commission would be overset by the disunion of the com- 
missioners.” 

+ See Lives of Scottish Poets, v, 76, 
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I trust, however, that the saving will be much more considerable before 
the end of the year, as the fall on Congon, the quality generally consumed, 
has been but trifling, and it must decline with the other descriptions ; 
of which there were strong indications this sale, from the finest and most 
inferior qualities selling very nearly at the same prices. The fall, it is to 
be observed, arises more from the apprehension of the buyers, that the East 
India Company must concede something to the public voice and in- 
crease their future declarations, than from any excess of quantity, for 
the amount sold does not exceed that of many preceding sales. Whilst 
the East India Company were free to declare what they pleased, the 
buyers cared not what prices they gave, as they felt confident, from long 
experience, in the East India Company’s disposition to maintain high 
prices by short supply; now, however, that they begin to think the East 
India Company are standing vpon hollow ground, they very wisely an- 
ticipate the coming storm, and prices will find their natural level. It 
cannot but excite astonishment, that the buyers should so long have been 
blind to their own interest and that of the public, as to give the East 
India Company 


2s. Gd. .recsoceceee for Bohea, which they offered at 1s. 6d. 
2s. 7d. & 3s. 8d... Congou eocadece 28s 2a OE the EGe 


26, Gi sccntnsmanessis POMEL ' cniscaninidindntantion wae 





except it was for reasons which I have before stated. As a proof of the 
power which the East India Company possess of regulating the prices of 
tea, they put up, in the four successive sales in 1821, of Bohea, 700,000, 
800,000, 900,000, and 900,000; and in March’sale, 1822, 1,000,000 Ibs., 
(the prices all this time advancing from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per lb.,) since 
which at no one sale have they declared more than 500,000 lbs.; the con- 
sequence has, of course, been the continued exorbitant price of this most 
inferior quality, which can only be used for mixing with the finer. Of 
Twankay tea, their declarations have been as much as 1,450,000, and as 
little as 860,000 Ibs. per quarter. Can any thing show more clearly the 
power which they exercise of raising the prices of tea at their pleasure, 
or the danger to the public of such powers being lodged with any body of 
men, however respectable, when shielded by monopoly ? 

I am apprehensive that your readers will be tired of these almost end- 
less statements to prove what every candid mind must from the first have 
been convinced of. I shall therefore only show the effect which the high 
prices of tea have had upon the consumption by the poor, and I think 
I could have no better criterion than from amongst the men employed 
at the East India warehouses. From all the inquiries [ have been able 
to make, I am convinced that not more than one in forty can afford to 
drink it ; and what will you think is the substitute to which these poor 
fellows are compelled to have recourse’—Hunt’s roasted corn. If the 
Honourable Directors will take the trouble to attend at the breakfast hour, 
they will find this trash almost universally used: and I am credibly in- 
formed that its consumption has been extended to every corner of the 
kingdom. ‘That it is not a matter of taste or preference, any body may 
satisfy himself by inquiry, and I am therefore borne out in the assertion 
that the consumption of tea would be increased in proportion as the price 
becomes lower. This result, however, cannot be the work of a day. 
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Consumption, once diverted to another channel, is not so readily restored, 
and the consumers do not fully participate in the fall of price in any ar- 
ticle until the dealers have worked out their old stock. 

In my last letter I asserted, that if, by an increase of one seventh, or 
4,000,000 Ibs. per annum, in the quantity put up for sale, the price should 
fall 6d. per lb., the loss of duty to government could not exceed 200,0002., 
which would be more than compensated by an increased consumption of 
other excisable articles in the proportion of 1,400,000/., which would 
thus be saved to the country. ‘This is easy of proof, for 4,000,000 Ibs. 
more tea consumed would require 16,000,000 Ibs. of sugar, or 142,857 
cwt. upon which the duty is 27s. per cent, or 192,856/. In this single 
article, therefore, the imaginary loss of revenue would be made up, and 
it is deserving of the consideration of the West India planters, whether 
the additional annual demand for above 7,000 tons of sugar is not of 
sufficient importance to induce them to memorialize Government in order 
to compel the East India Company to declare more tea. I would also 
suggest to them that the duty is ls. per Ib. on raw coffee, equal to 
ls. 24d. per Ib. on roasted, which is about 150 per cent. on the selling 
price, whereas the duty on tea is 100 per cent; by which a manifest pre- 
ference is given to the production of a foreign country over that of our 
own colonies. Ministers are anxious to assist them, and there never was 
a better.opportunity of creating a taste for coffee in this country, if the 
Government could be induced to lower the duty to 3d. per lb. I am aware 
that the experiment, tried a few years back, of introducing its use by 
lowering the duty to 7d. per lb. had not the desired effect; but circum- 
stances are so changed, that I am persuaded the result would be more fa- 
vourable now. 

I must revert to the more immediate purpose of this letter. It may, 
perhaps, be asserted that so large an additional supply could not be pro- 
cured from China without enhancing the first cost, but my conviction is 
directly the reverse. The 4,000,000 lbs. extra, or about 50,000 chests, 
might require three additional ships to be employed: now, I would ask, 
if it be probable that the East India Company have ascertained the sur- 
plus quantity of tea in China to be just equal to fill twenty ships, and not 
twenty-three? With a tea-drinking population like that of China, has the 
cultivation been carried to its utmost extent, so as to preclude an addi- 
tional supply of 4,000,000 ibs.? The East India Company compelling 
the Hong merchants to take goods in barter for tea at their own fixed 
prices, may find it difficult to induce them to extend the quantity on 
such terms, as the Chinese merchants can obtain European goods so much 
cheaper from the Americans; but this is no proof that dollars would not 
command any quantity which they might require. In the estimate of the 
East India Company’s profits upon tea no notice has been taken of those 
on the outward cargoes, but they may fairly be included, and care must be 
taken that any statement by the East India Company of the cost of tea is 
divested of this fallacy. When the East India Company can declare of 
one description of tea, viz.— 

Bohea, in all, 1821 
1822 
1823 1,900,000 


making a difference of 1,400,000 lbs. between the first and last years, 
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there can be no doubt that they have it in their power to put up 4,000,000Ibs. 
per annum, additional, if they chose. 

Before I close this letter allow me to ask if any attempts have ever been 
made by the East India Company to introduce the cultivation of tea into 
our East India territories? If not, it appears to me a great dereliction of 
public duty, not only to the natives but to this country. Iam not aware 
of any physical impossibilities existing, as there is in India almost every 
variety of climate, a numerous population, and a proximity to China which 
would very much facilitate its introduction. Many of your readers, more 
conversant with the subject, may be able to furnish some information 
upon it, which I trust they will not withhold, as it may lead to important 
results, and prove of great public benefit. [ shall confine my remarks to 
the commercial advantages which would accrue as more within my im- 
mediate knowledge. The opening of the trade to India has turned the 
balance very greatly in favour of this country, and specie is imported in 
large quantities, instead of being sent out as formerly. The exchange 
notwithstanding has fallen ruinously low, and the result must be either a 
curtailment of our exports, or India be drained of every pice. A large 
native population has been thrown out of employ by our manufactures 
superseding theirs, so much so that the natives have lost the art of making 
some descriptions of goods. To the short-sighted calculator this may ap- 
pear an advantage, but the nature of things is more equitable than our 
narrow commercial views; for, as I have before stated, a people cannot 
always be buyers, without you take their produce in return. Of all the 
Indian productions, indigo and silk, and porhaps cotton can be looked to 
as offering any prospect of increase. Sugar is for the present more likely 
to decrease, from the protecting duty. Saltpetre must fall off in a state of 
peace, and the demand for piece-goods is daily decreasing. Most of the 
other articles imported are the products of foreign India, from which they 
can now be imported direct. If this view of the trade be correct, does 
it not behove the Honourable Governors of India to encourage by every 
possible means its established productions, and to substitute new for those 
which we have driven out? It is a matter of justice as well as policy ; 
for if we prohibit their manufactures, and allow our own to be admitted 
there free of duty, we are bound to furnish India with an equivalent, by 
every principle of honour—I might say, of gratitude: for let it be remem- 
bered that from India we derived the art of calico-printing, within the me- 
mory of many now alive, Let us not therefore destroy the nurse of our stu- 
pendous commercial prosperity, nor deny food to her that has furnished us 
with superabundance. Were the cultivation of tea introduced, the equiva- 
lent would be ample;* it would render us independent of the capricious 
Chinese, confer the blessing of profitable employment, well suited to their 





* The quantity oftea sold by the East India Company per annum is 28,000,000 
lbs., for which the consumers pay, at the very lowest computation, 6s. ed. per l|b., 
or 9,333,3331. sterling. I do not think the first cost to the East India Company 
exceeds Is. per lb., certainly not 

1s. 3d. per Ib. or £1,750,000 
The amount of duty 4 Qs. 6d. RS 3,500,000 


by Government, say at 
750,000 for freight and charges. 


6,000,000 
leaving in round numbers a balance annually of three millions sterling for the 
East India Company, or dealers, of which the latter may get a tythe. 
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habits, to 2 redundant and impoverished population, and increase the 
consumption of our commodities by adding to their capability of paying 
forthem. That the attainment of such advantages is most devoutly to 
be wished, no one can doubt; but I much fear that the exclusive privi- 
leges of the East India Company will step in to prevent the attempt. To 
establish the cultivation themselves I fear is hopeless, and to allow others 
to do so would injure their exclusive supply: so that here again the evils 
of monopoly are not only great in themselves, but a bar to all prospective 
improvement, and the interest of millions here and in India must be 
sacrificed at the shrine of the Honourable East India Company. 
Your obedient Servant, 
P. B. P. 





EVILS OF MONOPOLY, AND BENEFITS OF COLONIZATION, 


We feel indebted to our able and public-spirited Correspondent, P. B. P. 
for his powerful array of unanswerable facts, which are worth volumes 
of mere declamation. ‘The progress of sound information on political 
economy, is fortunately so rapid and so general, that an advocate of 
monopoly will soon become as great a curiosity as an advocate of sorcery 
or astrology. Some of the most eminent men among our ancestors were 
friends ot the trial by combat for the decision of guilt or innocence, and 
firm believers in witchcraft and the dominion of evil spirits. Some among 
our contemporaries—though we can hardly say the most eminent among 
them—have also vague notions that monopoly is not altogether without 
its benefits: but the disappearance of astrologers and soothsayers before 
the influence of increasing information on moral and physical subjects, 
is not more certain than will be the total abolition of all monopolies 
before the increasing knowledge of the great principles of commerce and 
government developed in the science of political economy. The writings 
of such men as Ricardo, Torrens, Mill, Maculloch, and Malthus, can- 
not but prove fatal to the antiquated notions of exclusive privileges, 
and seal the sure and certain destruction of all the institutions that now 
fetter the enterprise of England by their pernicious restrictions on free 
competition ; so that the friends of improvement may console themselves 
with the assurance that such absurd anomalies as these cannot endure 
much longer. 

If any one of the twenty-four Directors of the East India Company 
could give a good reason why 3000 proprietors of India Stock, among 
whom are a large proportion of old women and infants, should have an 
exclusive right to any privileges whatever, from which 15,000,000 of 
their fellow-subjects are excluded, we should like to hear it. But after 
having read all that has been written, and heard nearly all that has been 
said, in defence of this absurdity, we-are compelled to confess that the 
very arguments used to prop up the delusion, have the strongest tendency 
to destroy it. If these 3000 proprietors possessed within themselves an 
exclusive enjoyment of wisdom, they might claim some right to the 
exclusive powers of governing a distant country, for which no other fit 
governors could be found: but so far is this from being the case, that we 
really believe it would be difficult to select 3000 individuals out of the 
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whole population of Great Britain, who would feel less zeal and interest 
in the prosperity of the country they call their own, who would do less to 
improve its condition themselves, or who would be more unwilling to let 
others do it for them. They suffer indeed men of all other lands except 
that of their nativity to share the benefits of the freest intercourse with 
their territories in the East, but carefully exclude from thence all those 
who have an undoubted right to at least a preference over others. But 
there is no end to the absurdities that arise out of such a state of things as 
this, and we should never come to a conclusion were we to attempt to 
enumerate them all. We proceed therefore to the immediate question 
of the writer of the letter. 

The East India Company have not, as far at least as we are aware, 
taken any pains whatever even to try the experiment of raising tea in 
their own territories ; nor, while their charter lasts, are they ever likely to 
doso. They do not want to be relieved from a dependence on China 
for our supply. The very caprice of the Chinese, their dread of inter- 
lopers, and the consequent difficulty of Europeans settling in their coun- 
try, are favourable to the Company’s peculiar views, which are to retain a 
monopoly of the China trade as long as they can, and to make the most 
of it while it lasts. There are no obstacles but those of the selfish and 
narrow policy of the East Indian Government to prevent the cultivation of 
tea, coffee, and every other tropical production in India. But as the 
Dutch burnt their surplus produce in spices to enhance the value of what 
remained, so do the English in India throw every possible obstacle in the 
way of increasing production there, partly to keep up the value of what 
they already enjoy, but still more to prevent others from participating in 
benefits, the chief value of which, in their eyes, is that they are confined 
to their exclusive possession. 

The monopoly of trade in tea which they hold between China and 
this country, is a positive injury to millions of their fellow-subjects at 
home, without producing a single benefit of a public nature to balance 
the account. The monopoly of opium and salt, which they retain in 
India itself, is an injury to millions of their fellow-subjects abroad, with- 
out producing a single public benefit there, to make up for the suffering 
which the oppressions arising out of trade, in the latter article more 
particularly, have occasioned. But their monopoly of the dand in their 
Indian Empire is a far greater evil than all these put together, for out of 
this arises nearly every other mischief of the system; and nothing but a 
total annihilation of this monopoly will effect a remedy. They do not, 
it is true, profess to hold the land for themselves; their “ extreme mo- 
deration” extends only to an exaction of from five to nine tenths of its 
produce in different parts of the country. But they will not suffer 
Englishmen to purchase any portion of this land, though they cannot be 
ignorant of the fact, that wherever the English have settled in India, 
even for temporary purposes, they have benefited and improved the coun- 
try around them. 

Fortunately for mankind, however, they cannot altogether prevent this 
improvement ; for as they can only prohibit their countrymen trom being 
the instruments of good, the door is still left open to foreigners of every 
denomination to effect what Englishmen dare not. The cultivation of 
cotton is therefore carried on throughout India by Natives, Indo-Britons, 
and Foreigners ; though often with English capital, under feigned names. 
The cultivation of Indigo was first commenced in Bengal by a French- 
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man, and can only now be carried on by Natives, Indo-Britons, or 
Foreigners; no Englishman being permitted to hold lands in his own 
name and right, though the capital for this is also furnished by English 
houses, on the risk which necessarily attaches to all illicit and double- 
dealing proceedings of this nature. ‘The cultivation of coffee has been 
recently introduced by two Frenchmen, driven to Bengal by the late 
troubles in Manilla; and set up with British capital, advanced by the 
merchants of Calcutta; although none of these could hold the lands 
or cultivate them in their own names, without a violation of the law as 
it stands. 

In short, this prohibition of the free settlement of Englishmen in India, 
and the necessity of having a license, which no foreigner requires, is 
the greatest curse that hangs around the fate of that afflicted country : 
it is a perpetual barrier to all improvement in its condition; and every 
step of amelioration which has yet taken place is in direct opposition to 
that law, and in spite of its blasting and destroying influence. ‘The 
East India Company themselves have no scruple in violating the Jaw 
which prohibits the importation of opium into China. They assist to 
smuggle it into Macao and Canton, though it effects a positive evil, by 
extending the consumption of a pernicious and intoxicating drug; at 
the same time that they punish, with the utmost rigour, persons, who 
attempt to violate their own law, by entering their dominions without a 
specific license, though for the purpose of doing pogitive good: and 
under no circumstances whatever will they permit hif4o purchase land 
and cultivate the soil, though such a step would give to ali who were 
permitted to take it, the greatest possible interest in the improvement 
of the country, and the happiness of those by whom he would be 
surrounded. 

The prospect of benefit to England herself, by the extended commerce 
to which the free seitlement of Englishmen in India would give rise, is 
almost boundless; and the apathy and indifference of the merchants 
and manufacturers of Great Britain as to this matter, to say nothing of 
patriots and philanthropists, is to be accounted for only by a supposition 
of their want of information on the subject. ‘The independence of South 
America, and the consequent extension of British capital and enterprise 
to that quarter of the globe, while India remains unnoticed, offers matter 
of deep and serious consideration. We should like to see them both 
participators in progressive improvement. But we think it behoves the 
British nation, before it is too late, to direct their attention to this im- 
portant subject, and do justice to the fifteen millions of individuals in 
Britain, and the sixty millions under our direct government in India, who 
are all more or less injured by the operation of restrictions that prevent 
a free interchange of the indusiry and produce of their respective coun- 
tries, which never can take place so long as the East India Company’s 
monopoly exists. Every friend of his country and of the human race, 
ought, therefore, to unite his efforts to promote its speedy abolition; and, 
until that can be effected, to lessen, by every means in their power, its 
pernicious and destroying influence : for which no remedy can be found 
at once so safe, so speedy, and so effectual as CoLonizaTION, or the 
unlicensed settlement of Englishmen in every part of the British Empire 
in the East, and the placing them on an equal footing with foreigners of 
every other nation, who are now reaping advantages from which 
Englishmen alone are most absurdly and most unjustly excluded, 
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DESPOTIC CONDUCT OF COLONIAL GOVERNORS. 


Tur history of the last six months appears to have been unusually fertile 
in instances of the most despotic conduct on the part of Colonial Go- 
vernors ; and we venture to hope that they will go on to commit a few 
more excesses, till they reach the point to which it seems they must go; 
before their wanton exercise of arbitrary power is deemed sufficient to 
call for an entire revision of the existing system by which our distant 
possessions are governed. 

The Governors of Demerara, Jamaica, Dominica, Bermuda, Sierra 
Leone, Malta, the Ionian Islands, Cape of Good Hope, and Bengal, have 
lately furnished the Press of England with abundant materials for com- 
ment :—and were the Colonial Press, in the two latter more particularly, 
as free as it ought to be every where, subject only to the laws and a jury, 
these materials would have been far more rich and copious than they ever 
can be under the existing restraints. From what little does transpire, how- 
ever, some faint notion may be formed of what does not; and accor- 
dingly we feel it our duty to add the following, without further comment, 
as another striking instance of the “ fantastic tricks,” which man, 
“‘ dressed in a little brief authority” is sure to play, when irresponsible 
and discretionary power is intrusted to his exercise. 


ABOLITION OF THE WRIT OF HABEAS CORPUS IN THE ISLAND 
OF CEYLON. 


In January last, and shortly previous to the arrival of Sir Edward 
Barnes, the present Governor of Ceylon, the Lieut. Governor, Sir J. 
Campbell, for what cause it is impossible to ascertain, sent an Officer on 
board the ship Madras, then lying in Columbo Roads, the day before 
she sailed for Europe, and arrested and brought on shore the surgeon, 
Mr. John D, Rossier, who was returning to Europe by advice, on account 
of his health. The ship sailed, leaving the poor surgeon behind, who 
applied to the Supreme Court of Judicature in Columbo for a Writ of 
Habeas Corpus, which was issued in the usual course, commanding the 
Magistrate who had arrested him to bring him before the Court, to ex- 
plain the cause of his detention, At the Judge’s Chambers in the Fort, 
on Friday, the 9th of January, appeared the sitting Magistrate, who re- 
turned that ‘‘he had not the person in his custody;” but to all the 
questions of the Court he declined giving any information of the custody 
in which the surgeon really was, further than that he was, he believed, in 
military custody. The Fort Constable, in whose house the prisoner was 
alleged to be, was then examined upon oath, and it was not until after 
many questions that the fact was extorted from him, that the prisoner 
was really in the custody of the Fort Adjutant. The Court being about 
to direct the writ to the Fort Adjutant, His Majesty’s Advocate Fiscal 
appeared to oppose the direction of the writ to any military person what- 
soever, relying upon a construction of a clause in the Charter; but the 
Learned Judge, after consulting the precedents, and particularly con- 
sidering the case of Ensign Douglas, discharged from military custody, 
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by Sir Edm, Carrington and Mr. Lushington, decided for issuing the 
writ. The Advocate Fiscal then desiring time to communicate with 
Government and to prepare a return, the Court, upon that gentleman 
undertaking on behalf of Government that nothing should be done in the 
interval to change the state of the case, allowed him until Monday for 
the purpose. In the interval, notwithstanding the undertaking of the 
Advocate Fiscal, it pleased Sir J. Campbell, the Lieutenant Governor 
(who is the sole legis!ator of the island), to enact the regulation which 
we abstract from The Ceylon Gazette, now before us. It is thereby de- 
clared and enacted, that “‘ Jt was, is, and shall be lawful to any officer, 
civil or military, or other person in whose custody any person may be 
confined by the authority or order of the Governor or Lieutenant Go- 
vernor, to certify a copy of such order, in return to any process issuing 
out of any Court calling on such officer to produce such person before it, 
which copy shall be a sufficient return to such process without pro- 
ducing the body of such person, and no further proceedings shall be had 
by any Court on such process touching such person.” 

On the Monday succeeding this extraordinary and arbitrary enact- 
ment, the case came on before Sir H. Giffard, the Chief Justice of the 
Island, who was, of course, cortrolled in his authority by the law passed 
in the intermediate time. We subjoin some extracts from the eloquent 
judgment which he pronounced on the occasion :— 


‘“« After hearing the regulation just read, the Court might be well 
excused in pausing before it proceeded in this case. It is obvious that 
we tread upon ground which ‘ craves wary walking,’ and that caution is 


our best security. It behoves me that my public conduct, criticised, as it 
ought to be, should be most particularly guarded and circumspect, and 
for this reason I have reduced to writing the judgment I am about to 
pronounce, and that writing shall be lodged with the Registrar, who is 
empowered to allow copies of it to any person who shall choose to apply.” 


The Learned Judge then proceeds to detail the facts of the case, and 
thus concludes :— 

“« By this regulation the Court is deprived of all right of inquiring into 
the cause of any person being detained, whom the Governor, the Secre- 
tary, or Deputy, by his authority, may have ordered to be imprisoned— 
it excludes the Court from even a sight of the person so imprisoned, and 
its operation extends to every human being on this Island, or even on 
board a ship in its roads and harbours. It would ill become a Judge to 
make observations upon the spirit of any Act of the Legislature. I may 
feel that I am myself, as well as the poorest subject in this island, liable 
to its operation. I may feel that this regulation places Ceylon in the 
situation of being the only part of his Majesty’s dominions in which any 
thing like such an enactment prevails; but | must acknowledge the power 
of the Governor to make such, or any other regulation whatever. Yet 
human power may find a limitation when it seeks to operate upon the 
mind, and when the regulation undertakes to declare that to have been 
the law of this island, which the Chief Justice representing the Supreme 
Court, which his Majesty’s Advocate Fiscal, his own Law Officer, which 
the whole stream of precedents, and which the uniform usage of the 
Supreme Court declare not to have been the law; it is no irreverence 
even of his high authority, to suppose that it may fail of convincing the 
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understanding. It is not that such a regulation impends over me, as well 
as every other subject inthe Island; it is not because in the possible case 
of a bad Governor a tremendous use might be made of its power, that I 
abstain from making any observations; I trust that if personal danger 
only were to be encountered, I should not fail in my duty; but it is 
because [ bow to the authority of my Sovereign, thus, as [ trust, tempo- 
rarily exercised by his delegate, that [ say, this return is supported by the 
regulation, that this regulation is the law of Ceylon, that we have no right 
to inquire why this British subject is deprived of his liberty, and that the 
Court is reduced to the heart-breaking necessity of saying, that His 
Muaesty’s Writ of Habeas Corpus is of no effect.” 


EXERCISE OF THE INDIAN CENSORSHIP UNDER LORD WELLESLEY’S 
GOVERNMENT. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir, Exeter, 19th June 1924, 

A rrw days ago I happened to be in a small party of old Indians, 
among whom the subject of Mr. Buckingham’s and Mr. Arnot’s recent 
arbitrary banishment trom India was accidentally introduced, and gene- 
rally reprobated as a monstrous act of persecution, which has few parallels, 
even under the most despotic governments. ‘They indeed commonly 
have the grace at once to chop, instead of sawing, off their victims’ heads, 
when forfeited to the infamous caprices of men whose only law is sic 
volo sic ubeo; though even they seldom stoop to the cowardly expedient 
of starving, worrying, or dungeoning their miserable slaves to death, by 
destroying their means of living, and exposing them to infectious discases 
on board a prison-ship, during a voyage protracted from four to six 
months, as if in hope that sickness and death might silently perform the 
official duty of the public executioner. 

One gentleman present related the following anecdote, nearly in these 
words :—‘‘ When the news reached Bengal, about twenty-five years ago, 
that the ferocious Governor Wall had been tried, condemned, and 
deservedly executed at Newgate, for murder, cruelty, extortion, and 
various other crimes, while formerly in command on the African coast, 
| inserted the whole transaction at full length in a Calcutta Newspaper, 
which was at that period under my management as sole editor; and 
although Cobbett, in those days, reprobated all the proceedings on the 
part both of the mznisters and people, in the most vituperative language, 
for bringing Wall to condign punishment after a lapse of twenty years, 
I deemed it my duty to defend their conduct, and to condemn Cobbett’s 
exculpation of the wretch, as servile and aristocratic in the extreme. 
From the present altered sentiments of that well-known writer, it may 
be fairly inferred, that he would think and write very differently were 
another Wall, stained with the innocent blood of his fellow-creatures, 
to come in his way. But to revert to what happened to my lucu- 
brations on this theme, under the sway of the Marquess Wellesley, by 


whose censor of the press a pen was instantly drawn through two long 
columns of a newspaper which was to be published within a few hours 
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after such prohibition. Had we not been always provided against these 
censorial accidents, very unseemly gaps must have disfigured most of 
our numbers, for it was almost impossible to guess @ priort what would 
or would not give offence at head quarters. On the occasion in question, 
the remarks went simply to congratulate Englishmen on their invaluable 
birthrights, and constant access to the laws of the land, from the justice of 
which, neither distance of time nor space, nor difference in rank, would 
seclude any individual who could prove that he had ever been illegally in- 
jured in life, limb, liberty, character or purse, however exalted pro tempore 
his persecutor might have been. Not a word here was intended to apply 
or give the least offence to the noble Marquess, who, for any thing I yet 
know, was as ignorant as the man in the moon of the offensive passages 
in the eyes of his secretary, and the summary extinctions to which they 
were doomed, lest their appearance might by possibility give a moment's 
pain to a person in power, which he had no desire to abuse, being no 
petty tyrant whose fortune was to be screwed out of a regiment of mise- 
rables under his thumb, unless he seemed so, to a certain extent, in the 
eyes of his most confidential subordinates. 1 always understood that 
they had no written instructions or rules to guide their anathemas against 
the press, and that their situations in this respect were truly irksome, 
because they durst not disturb his lordship’s other engagements in cases 
where they would probably have hesitated to expunge particular parts of 
any Journal.” 

If the above facts can be of any use, they are at your service; and 
I remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

Viator. 





ON PURCHASED LOVE. 
[From the Greek of Anacreon.)} 


The yoke of Love ’s a heavy curse, 
Yet not to love at all, is worse, 

But to be held in passion’s thrall, 
And burn unpitied, ’s worst of all. 
Birth is naught in Eros’ train, 
Wisdom, Genius sigh in vain ; 

The Loves, to song as deaf as stone, 
Are moved by shining gold alone. 


Perish he who first began 
To ope this source of grief to man, 
This buying love ; for now no more 
Are brothers friendly as before ; 
And through the same dire cause the sire 
Oft views the son with quenchless ire ; 
Hence war and furious slaughter rise, 
Hence virgin’s wails and widow's sighs ; 
And worse, if worse our thoughts can frame, 
Hence lovers perish with their flame. 
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HISTORY OF A DAY AT THE INDIA HOUSE. 


We would recommend all those who have the slightest portion of 
respect for the East India Company as a body, and for the public cha- 
racter of its Directors, never to be present at what is called a “ General 
Court ” of their Proprietors. However powerful the charm in which igno- 
rance holds one half of mankind in respect and veneration towards the 
other, we believe that a visit to the India House on such an occasion 
would entirely dissipate it, and completely fulfil the end and purpose of 
that more extended experience which was meant to be recommended by 
a father who said to his son—‘ Go forth, my child, and see with how 
little wisdom the world is governed.” 

It was our fate—we will not say misfortune, as it was not wholly un- 
instructive—to be, for the first time, at the General Court of Proprietors, 
held on Wednesday last, for the despatch of various matters connected 
with the public business of the East India Company. By a previous 
requisition, the Court had been made special, to take into its considera- 
tion the state of the Public Press in India, and the recent proceedings 
arising out of the laws made for restraining its freedom. It was there- 
fore believed, that the ordinary business of the General Court would 
occupy only the usual space of an hour or two, and that the particular 
subject, for the discussion of which the Court was made special, would 
be entered on at an early hour after the period of assembling. The 
question being one of acknowledged public interest, had occasioned the 
Court to be well filled, and the gallery to be crowded. The Directors 
appeared in all their strength behind the bar; and Ex-members of 
Council, Generals, Presidents of Boards, Secretaries, and Members of 
Parliament mingled indiscriminately in the body of the Court before 
them. 

The business of the day was opened by the Chairman of the Direc- 
tors, as will be found in the report of the Debate. The manner in 
which this was conducted, was far more instructive, however, than the 
matter. Even of the last, we doubt whether any or all of the reporters 
combined could, if it were desirable, give a faithful transcript; but of 
the first, no pen could convey the least idea; and no pencil, save that 
of Hogarth or Cruikshank, would be worthy to embody the “ dignity” 
of the scene, and give its “ airy nothings” w local habitation and a name. 
We doubt, indeed, whether the most disorderly and boisterous palaver 
that was ever held in the market-place of Timbuctoo, could have evinced 
such an utter disregard of all order, decorum, and self-respect, as was 
exhibited. in this assembly at the India House; to say nothing of the 
offences offered in it to decency, to logic, and to common sense, which, 
while they roused the honest indignation of a few, drew smiles and laugh- 
ter, as the most appropriate answers that could be offered to charges of 
injustice, trick, and quibble of the most contemptible description, from 
the many.—But we will not anticipate. 





The first question of importance which occupied the attention of the 
Court, was that of a proposed increase of salary to certain Commis- 
sioners, who being already in receipt of 1500/. a year, for devoting all 
their time to the adjustment of the Carnatic debts, were now to have 
3002, a year in addition, for devoting their /e¢sure to the adjustment of 
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certain Tanjore claims. The folly that was exhibited in the discussion 
of this plain question is not to be conceived by those who had not an 
opportunity of hearing it. It was asked, if they were paid for full em- 
ployment on the Carnatic debt, and their labours in that had diminished, 
why were not their salaries reduced? It was inquired, if their labours on 
that had not diminished, how they could find time for another under- 
taking? And it was doubted, whether, if any other body were to offer 
them 3001. a year, for undertaking something else beyond both the 
Carnatic and the Tanjore business, they would be permitted to ac- 
cept it? ‘To all these plain questions, the only answers that were 
given, were these :—That the Commissioners were paid for full employ- 
ment; but that they now had some leisure ; and being men of high cha- 
ractér and unimpeachable integrity, they would not, of course, receive 
this additional salary unless they were satisfied that they had leisure 
enough left out of that time, for the full employment of which they 
were paid 1500/. a year, to undertake a new duty, and fully deserve, by 
employing their idle hours in its despatch, the additional sum offered to 
them !— This is a specimen of India-House logic. 

The question of reducing the interest on India Bonds was next touched 
on, and in this some new and singular views of Political Economy were 
developed by the several speakers. The issuers of the bonds were told that, 
as they were ata high premium, it was clear their credit was good, and 
that they might procure money at a less rate of interest than they were 
now paying, which, as a commercial body, it was their duty to do. The 
reply to this was, that it was cruel to reduce the property of annuitants ; 
that it had a tendency to drive men fram the country; and that it was 
the province of the East India Company to take care that its measures 
did not produce this serious evil. Alas! to what purpose does Mr. Mal- 
thus hold his Professorship of Political Economy, when such notions as 
these can be entertained by a body, the younger servants of which he is 
paid to instruct, while their masters stand so much more in need of his aid. 
The emigration of a surplus population—and more particularly of the 
unproductive classes—can be no great evil: but the blindness, which 
could not perceive that money, like every other commodity, must find its 
own level, and that every species of investment in funds, where the stock 
is abundant, and the security equal, is brought by premium, discount, and 
the variation of cost price above or below par, to nearly the same value, 
is not a little surprising, at this time of day. The affectation of feeling 
and humanity on the part of a body, whose very existence is built on pure 
selfishness and the illiberal exclusion of others from the common enjoy- 
ment of that which should be open to all men, but more especially to their 
own countrymen at least, excites one’s pity as well as distrust. Before 
they deplore the probability of men being induced voluntarily to quit a 
country that will not yield them a subsistence, it would be well to alter the 
law which enforces the certain and unwilling deportation of men from a 
country in which they can tind support, and from whence to tear them by 
violence, is a cruelty which they have it in their power to prevent. Before 
they object, from pretended tenderness, to a reduction of one per cent. on 
the property of men who would scarcely feel this slight diminution of their 
income at home, they should alter the law by which the whole of a man’s 
wealth, and every prospect left to him of subsistence, may be annihilated 
for ever by the nod of one of their despots abroad. Before they deprecate, 
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as an evil, the ecomomical management of their own affairs, lest some 
dozen of annuitants in England might suffer, they should remove the 
restrictions on the free investment of capital in the soil of India, by which 
thousands of their own creditors, and millions beside who feel the evil 
of these restrictions, are hourly sufferers, to an extent altogether un- 
known at home.— This is a specimen of India-House humanity ! 

The production of papers requisite to obtain a correct opinion of the 
administration of the Marquess of Hastings, in India, was the next sub- 


ject-entered on. An honorable Proprietor expressed his surprise that a 


letter, understood to have been written by the Marquess of Hastings 
himself, as a Summary of the acts of his government in India, and there- 
fore of the highest importance in his view of the case, was not to be 
found in the list of papers produced ; and here the character of the Court 
was displayed in its true colours. The equity of the demand for this 
paper—the merits of the question to which it related—and the abstract 


justice of the clain—were altogether lost sight of, and sacrificed to one of 


the most paltry and contemptible quibbles that ever occupied the atten- 
tion of any civilized assembly. The Chairman did not question the au- 
thenticity of the document; he even admitted that it had been received 
by the Directors, read to them, and excited their comment ; but though 
still in their possession, it was not a recorded document. Such an an- 
swer was little calculated to satisfy any individual, except perhaps the 
person who could yenture to make it: but it was afterwards admitted 
that the Court had differed much in opinion on this point, and that 
though recorded, it was not an official paper ; because the Marquess of 
Hastings had resigned his office before it was written, and they were 
neither bound to receive, answer, acknowledge, nor produce any document 
that was not official, or coming from persons actually holding office un- 
der them at the time of such document being written !—After being 
driven from this untenable position by a recital of the fact that they had 
received, acknowledged, and produced letters from Sir William Rum- 
bold, who never held office under them, bearing on this very question, it 
was at length confessed that the real reason for withholding Lord Hast- 
ings’s defence was this :—In contrasting the state in which he left India, 
with the state in which he found it, by which alone a just estimate could 
be formed of the beneficial changes produced by his administration, he had 
depicted the condition of India at the time of his taking office (no one 
pretended to say unjustly) in such colours, as could not but be painful to 
the friends and relatives of certain Governors General who preceded him ; 
so that, in truth, with a view to spare their feelings, they had recom- 
mended the suppression of a statement indispensable to the vindication 
of his injured honour, and essential to the establishment of his rights, 
his fame, and his fair claims to gratitude and remuneration.—-T7his is a 
specimen of India-House justice. 

In the course of this contest, for it would be unjust to dignify it with 
the name of a debate, were exhibited some of the most extraordinary in- 
stances of self-sufliciency, heartlessness, and insensibility to right and 
wrong, that were perhaps ever witnessed in any assembly calling them- 
selves men and Senators. The “ Collective Wisdom’’ was so entirely 
at fault, as to afford an apt and conclusive illustration of the well-known 
passage—“ If a house be divided against itself, that house cannot 
stand.” The Chairman contended that the letter of Lord Hastings was 
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not a recorded document. Several of the Directors insisted that it 
was. The Chairman said it was not produced because it was not 
official. A Proprietor read the requisition, in which the word official 
was not to be found. The men of business said it was of no importance 
whether it was recorded or official, or neither the one nor the other ; it 
was enough for them that it was acknowledged to exist, and to be au- 
thentic, to require its being produced. The law advisers were recom- 
mended to be referred to, but their opinion was not asked. Members on 
the right of the Court rose to say a few words ;—the Chairman rapped 
the table before him with a wooden hammer to command attention ;—an 
impatient speaker on the left rose to call to order;—a zealous disciplina- 
rian in the centre wished to point out a departure from form ;—an ungovern- 
able and untameable orator appeared on the upper benches to launch 
forth the thunders of his vociferation, and the lightning of his incompre- 
hensible wit, which he hurled without mercy on the ears of those below ;— 
a grave and portentous voice on the right attempted to oppose its media- 
tion;—another on the left deprecated this total disregard of order and de- 
corum ;—loud laughter echoed from within the bar, and noise and clamour 
prevailed without, till a short interval of order was restored, and at length 
gave way again to chaos and confusion. 

It-will hardly be believed that nearly seven long and weary hours were 
wasted in this interminable interchange of affirmation and denial, of calling 
to order, and violating it, of trick, quibble, and imbecility, for which, we 
venture to affirm, no parallel could be found within the walls of any other 
edifice in existence. The French debates, during the periods of the 
revolution, were sometimes stormy ; those of our own House of Commons 
are often heated and personal; and the meetings of Spafields and Man- 
chester were marked by violence and clamour ;—but it seems reserved for 
the “ exclusive privilege” of the mode of proceeding at the India House 
to be at once disorderly and inconclusive, undignified and ridiculous, We 
give this as our deliberate opinion, after a comparison with every other 
description of public assembly that we have witnessed. The war coun- 
cils of the American Indians are marked by displays of noble eloquence 
and feeling: the musterings of the Desert Arabs exhibit magnanimity, 
self-respect, and firmness of purpose: the gathering of feudal clans is ac- 
companied with earnestness and attention to the object of assembling : 
and even the palavers ofthe untutored Africans evince at least some respect 
to the justice of the claims discussed in their proceedings :—but in this 
General Court of Proprietors at which we had the fate to be present, we 
confess that among the majority of those who composed it, there appeared 
to us to be an almost total absence of those characteristics which ought 
to denote a dignified, impartial, and business-like assembly of men, met 
together for the discussion of serious and important business. 

And yet, in this very assembly, one of the leading members took offence 
at a supposed imputation of “ ignorance,” and “ incompetence,” and 
talked with a grave face and every other indication of really meaning 
what he said, of the good government of India !—of that being the work 
of the body to which he belonged ! !—and of the insolence of thus beard- 
ing these exclusive possessors of so much virtue and wisdom, in their own 
seats, by supposing any of them capable of coming to an “‘ ignorant con- 
clusion”!!! Wehad hitherto considered that the Grand Lama of Thibet, 
and His Holiness of Rome, were the only personages now remaining on 
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earth who claimed infallibility ; but it seems that even to suppose a Di- 
rector of the East India Company capable of coming to an ignorant con- 
clusion, is bearding* the Infallibles in a manner little short of absolute 
impiety ! 

When superior fitness for the duties of government shall be the real 
ground on which every East India Director obtains his votes for office ; when 
these Directors really and truly govern India, instead of their servants 
abroad; and lastly, when India shall be well governed through their wisdom 
and integrity ;—it may then be thought presumptive evidence of a man 
not being altogether destitute of common sense, to say he is an India Di- 
rector. But, because a man obtains his seat through an influence which 
would bring the very door-keeper of the House into the same situation, 
if he had the same wealth and connexions to command it, and without the 
slightest test whatever of superior fitness for the duties of his office—it is 
not a little amusing to see a merely hypothetical supposition of a conclu- 
sion being made through ignorance, branded with epithets by which the 
Mogul himself, in the plenitude of his power, would hardly characterize 
a mere difference of opinion, unless indeed he were under the influence 
of rage, and blinded by ungovernable passion.—This is a specimen 
of India-House humility. 

One honourable Proprietor proposed, that in producing the summary 
of Lord Hastings’s administration, the Directors should be required to 
accompany it with their collective or individual opinions, as they thought 
best; and supported his suggestion by contending that it was their un- 
doubted duty, as servants of the Proprietors, and ministers of their affairs, 
to go into its merits, to examine its details, and to pronounce their de- 
cided opinions thereon. That this was their duty is undeniable :—but 
whether they could execute it without dissolving the charm which mystery 
always possesses in the eyes of the distant and uninitiated, is another 
question. We regret, exceedingly, that this excellent proposition was 
overruled ; for nothing could be more acceptable to those who desire to 
see men in their true and genuine colours, than such a summary, accom- 
panied by the separate comments of the twenty-four Sages who would 
sit in judgment on its contents. And if, as one of their own body con- 
tended, they were above the imputation of ignorance ;— if they were 
actually in possession of sufficient talent to enable them to do, what no 
other men could certainly effect, to govern a country with which no com- 
munication in writing and reply can be had in less than twelve months, 
and, in official matters, often occupying several years, and to govern it 
well ;—there could have been no finer opportunity presented them than 
this, for displaying those talents to the admiring world. The field would 
have been ample, though differences of opinion did exist; for each, no 
doubt, considered his own the best. The opportunity presented itself, and 
was even pressed on their attention; but while some repelled the charge of 
ignorance, and others professed their entire readiness to furnish every 
species of information that could elucidate this important history of the 
Government of India, during Lord Hastings’s rule, not one among them 
all was found ready to signify his willingness to accompany the Summary 





* The expression is familiar to our Indian readers, They will remember it in 
the memorable ‘‘ argument” on the New Laws for the Press, delivered from 
the Calcutta Bench, 1823. 
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in question with the observations required.— This is a specimen of India- 
House sincerity. 

After this was disposed of, some remarks were made on the studied 
omission of all papers illustrative of the Military Administration of the 
Marquess of Hastings; particularly when it was considered that the in- 
terests and state of the army were subjects of such importance, and so 
essential to the forming a proper estimate of a Government, in a great 
degree military. Something more of candour than was at first displayed 
having been elicited by the successive dilemmas into which the want of 
that homely virtue had thrown several of the Directors, it was confessed 
that this omission was studied, and the reason assigned for this omission 
was, that it was not considered prudent to make public any of their 
military affairs! This admission involves a variety of important consi- 
derations, not easily to be disposed of in the same brief manner as was 
the question which drew it forth. To say nothing of the unfavourable 
inferences that must be drawn from unwillingness to produce papers on 
every subject, when the object is an inquiry into the actual state and 
condition of a distant, and as the parties themselves say, a well- 
governed empire; there is this remarkable difficulty: A series of papers 
are called for to illustrate the character of a certain Governor General’s 
Administration ; some of these are produced, with a pledge, that if the 
mover and seconder, supported by any two of Lord Hastings’s friends, 
desire any others (without excepting any class) to be added, they shall 
be given. The applying parties are of opinion, that the greatest 
merit of Lord Hastings’s Administration lay in his zealous and happy 
efforts to improve the condition of the Indian Army, and in his brilliant 
and successful military career; and they discover with surprise that not 
a line on this subject is to be found in the evidence produced to the 
Court as materials on which they are to form their judgment. They ask 
for their production ; and they are coolly and deliberately told, that it is 
not thought prudent togive them! So then, after all, though the Direc- 
tors offer to produce whatever may be required, they reserve to themselves 
the right to withhold any thing they please, upon the ground of its being 
imprudent or inexpedient to let it see the light.—TZhis is a specimen 
of India-House consistency. 

Amidst this endless maze of contradiction, subterfuge, clamour, and 
confusion, which occupied a grave assembly of self-named legislators, 
who knew not even the laws by which they should themselves be go- 
verned, while they affected to legislate for others, it is surprising that it 
should not have occurred to any one of the “ Elect” to condense the 
whole of this question, which occupied them nearly seven hours in debating, 
into something like the following 1orm :— 

Lord Hastings has either done his duty during his Administration in 
India; or he has not. 

Those who really believe that he did his duty, must consider that 
opinion to be borne out by the evidence; and ought, therefore, to vote for 
the production of every paper that might be asked for, excepting only 
such as were clearly irrelevant to the subject, which, however, were not 
likely to be even required. 

Those who really believe that Lord Hastings did not do his duty, must 
be equally convinced that their view of the question would be supported 
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by evidence $ and ought, therefore, to vote for the production of all rele- 
vant papers also. 

Though the particular motives would differ, yet the general end being 
the same, namely, to elicit the truth, all parties would thus be unanimous 
in their willingness to produce every thing that could ilustrate the 
subject, if their purpose were honest. 

But if there should be some determined to praise, and others to blame 
Lord Hastings, each at the expense of truth, they would demand the 
production of some papers, and resist the production of others, as they 
might suppose them to bear on their particular views of the question ; 
and these alone would be among the advocates of partial disclosure ; 
while the honest searchers after impartial justice, wherever its light might 
lead them, might be known by this one infallible test—they would object 
to no disclosure ; they would have “ the truth, the whole truth, and no- 
thing but the truth:” and by that alone would they form their decision. 

It is not, however, the fashion to condense the essence of questions 

into so small a compass at the India House; and langhter and vocifera- 
tion seem to be so much more in request than calm and close reasoning, 
that an argument is less likely to be heard than a stupid joke or an ill- 
placed story, particularly if accompanied with due extravagance of voice 
and manner. These seem more suited to the calibre of the hearers and are 
so sure to “ find favour in their eyes,” that it is not matter of wonder, 
though it may be of regret, that they are so much more prevalent. 

Proceed we to the termination of this miserable farce, of which it may 
be truly said that the 

Last scene of all, 


Which ends this strange eventful history, 
Is second childishness, and mere oblivion, 


The follies of the day (and they were neither few nor inconsiderable) 
were as nothing compared with the “ crowning mockery” by which the 
memorable scene was terminated. While the motion of an honourable 
Proprietor was before the Court, for the production of certain military 
papers, relating to Lord Hastings’s administration, the assembly being 
then diminished in numbers, and the hour past seven o’clock, a 
conversation arose, as to the propriety of adjourning the meeting, to 
which general assent being apparently given, an amendment to that 
effect was made in these words; “ That this Court do now adjourn.” It 
was seconded and about to be put to the vote, when the honourable Pro- 
prietor, whose motion had been thus interrupted, reminded the mover that 
no day had been named, and begged to name the Wednesday following. 
This was objected to by the Chairman, as inconvenient. Intimation was 
given that any other day which might suit the convenience of the Court 
would do, but it was desirable that it should be named before separating, 
as the principal business for which it had been made special, had not 
been even touched on. It was at last confessed that all days were 
equally inconvenient, and that none would. be named :—and it was per- 
sisted in, that this amendment for general and indefinite adjournment 
should be put in its present form. The seconder of the amendment de- 
clared his intention to have been to vote for adjournment to some fixed 
day, and added that it was in the belief of the amendment being so 
framed that he seconded it. The Chairman refused to admit this as a 
reason for waiving it. The honourable Proprietor who put the originak 
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motion, asked leave of the Court to withdraw it, a request never before 
known to be refused. The Chairman said that this could not be per- 
mitted but by the unanimous consent of the Court; and to prevent all 
hope of that unanimity, ke would not consent to its withdrawal. The 
advocates for indefinite adjournment were asked to state a reason why 
Wednesday next would not be convenient, but no satisfactory answer was 
given, and we believe none really existed, except that all Courts in 
which their conduct was thus exposed must be extremely inconvenient, 
and no doubt worth some struggle to protract and delay. On this the elo- 
quent mover, in a strain of indignation, asked if they, the Directors, the 
servants of the Proprietors at large, were to have thezr convenience con- 
sulted, at the sacrifice of rights and duties so important as those involved 
in the great questions still waiting to be discussed, and if the claims of 
justice were to be thus trifled with and delayed, by a paltry trick scarcely 
worthy of children, and altogether beneath the dignity of men of business ? 
To this, the only answers offered were sagacious shrugs of the shoulders, 
and sarcastic smiles,—a fit return from these Infallibles, who cannot even 
be supposed to be subject to occasional ignorance, the common lot of man, 
without exciting their high and mighty displeasure.— This is a specimen 
of India- House incivility and arrogance. 

It may be well to state, that these servants of the Proprietors of East 
India Stock, previous to their obtaining their seats as Directors, advertise 
in the principal newspapers in the kingdom, in terms of the greatest 
humility, professing themselves zealously determined to perform theit 
duty to all the ladies and gentlemen, whose votes they earnestly and 
humbly solicit ;—that they make the tour of London at least, and some- 
times of England at large, to solicit these votes, for which they pay per- 
sonal visits to individuals of all classes, in order to solicit their patronage 
and support ;—that in attending the India House among the Proprietors‘on 
days of ballot, they alone, of all the body, stand uncovered, in token of 
their humility and deference to those by whose votes they hope to obtain 
their seats in the Direction. In short, the three years probation of a candi- 
date, is such as some men would not go through to be made a monarch; 
and yet, when seated in their places, some of them at least, and probably 
those who were most obsequious in their pilgrimage to this honour, turn 
round upon those by whose very aid they have been fixed there, and treat 
them with heartless smiles, and inward indifference and scorn. It should 
be added, that while Directors, they have each 300J. a year salary; the 
Chairman and Deputy, 500/. each; refreshments at the India House 
daily, cost free ; a sumptuous dinner and wines at the Proprietors’ expense, 
at the City of London Tavern, on every Court-day; besides all the patronage 
attached to their situations; without the necessity of proving themselves in 
any degree qualified for the due performance of the duties they undertake. 
The return they make for all this, is to tell those who come to their Court 
to make inquiry into matters of the deepest interest to the country they 
profess to govern, that it does not suit their convenience to go on holding 
Courts for such purposes from day to day, and that therefore they do 
their best to protract them.— This is a specimen of India-House gra- 
titude and conscientiousness. 

After seven weary hours, expended in a meeting “ full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing,” this question of indefinite adjournment was at 
length put; and of the forty members who were then left, twenty were 
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for, and twenty against it; the division among the Directors, to the 
honour of the minority, being nearly as great as among the Proprietors 
themselves: when, notwithstanding the votes of six or seven of the 
House-clerks being added to the Chairman's adherents, and an ineffectual 
attempt to introduce two others through a side door, after the Court was 
counted, the chairman was obliged to exercise his privilege of giving 
the casting vote, in order to adjourn the question indefinitely. Lf any 
good purpose, or even a wicked one, were to be obtained by such a step as 
this, the folly of it would not be so apparent; but no end whatever is 
gained, save the delay of a very few days. Any nine Proprietors can 
compel the Directors to summon another Court; and this requisition has 
been made. The difference to the Company is, that by the first mode, of 
naining a particular day, time, trouble, and expense, might have been all 
saved ; by the mode chosen, some time is lost, some trouble is given, and 
considerable expense is incurred, by the necessary cost of advertising this 
requisition in all the public papers till the day of meeting.— This is a 
specimen of India-House accommodation and economy. 

We have enumerated only such of the virtues of this illustrious and 
honourable body as fell within our observation during a single day ; and 
this has been so fertile that we doubt not we shall discover more as we 
improve in the intimacy of our acquaintance. If we could have anti- 
cipated the impressions with which we lett the Court, we should cer- 
tainly never have entered it: for there is a limit to which it is not agree- 
able to descend in one’s opinion of any body or institution supported by 
persons of whom one has endeavoured at least to think well. But 
having once entered, the spell is broken, and for us at least, there might 
be placed over the door, a version of the line of Dante, which forbids to 
those who pass a certain threshold, all hope of return, to that state at 
least in which they entered. We must therefore end as we began, by 
entreating those who desire to think favourably of the proceedings which 
take place within the walls of the India House, never to venture within 
their precincts, but be content to read the reports of the debates in the 
papers of the day, where the substance of what is worth relating is to- 
lerably well extricated from the mass of incoherence and confusion in 
which it is lost to all but the reporters, whose written notes supply the 
place of memory. For ourselves, we must repeat, that though we have 
witnessed almost every description of public assembly in civilized, 
savage, and semi-barbarous life, we do not remember any one among 
them all so truly destitute of every quality that ought to mark a deli- 
berative council, convened to hear and determine matters of the highest 
moment to society at large, as this General Court of Proprietors of East 
India Stock. Strange as it before’seemed to us, that so much imbe- 
cility and absurdity should characterize the system of government by 
which our Indian possessions are ruled, we can henceforth wonder at 
nothing that proceeds from the ‘ Collective Wisdom ” which is regarded 
as the source of all it measures; and if we have conveyed a tolerably 
faithful picture of the scene to others, without imputing corrupt or ma- 
licious motives to those whom we believe to be at least as liable to 
ignorance, folly, and even obstinate perseverance in error as other men, 
we shall not have passed “ a day at the India House” in vain. 








CORRECTION OF SOME ERRONEOUS STATEMENTS MADE BY 
MR. CANNING AND MR. WYNNE IN PARLIAMENT. 


To the Right Honourable George Canning. 


SIR, 


In the debate which took place on Thursday last in the House of Com- 
mons, on the Treaty with the Netherlands Government, I observe that 
you are reported to have stated, that the East India Company had given 
to the Spice Planters at Bencoolen the ground on which their plantations 
were formed, the plants, and the money to carry them on. Now, I beg, 
leave to state, Sir, that all these three positions areincorrect. So far from 
the Company having land to give away, they were themselves obliged to 
purchase the land on which their own spice plantations were formed, from 
the chiefs whose property it was; and individuals obtained their lands 
from the same source, and in the same manner, viz. by paying for*them 
out of their own pockets, without, in any one instance, having received on 
that account the smallest pecuniary assistance from the East India Com- 

ary. 
With regard to the Company having furnished the plants, it is true that 
in the first instance they did so, in furtherance of the great national ob- 
ject in view ; but they have ceased to do so for upwards of 17 years, du- 
ring which period considerable new plantations have been formed, and 
the planters have invariably purchased seedlings at a very high rate from 
each other. 

As to the other assertion, that the money was furnished by the Com- 
pany, to enable the planters to carry on their operations, the accounts of 
the Bencoolen Presidency will show that the only solitary instance in 
which such aid was given to a single individual, was that of Mr. James 
Bogle, a very extensive planter, who, in consequence of the anxious de- 
sire of Government to introduce into that settlement the culture of coffee, 
to rival the Dutch at Java, expended very large sums in his attempts to 
effect that object, but having completely failed, and his affairs being in- 
volved, the Company made a loan to him, which was subsequently fully 
repaid with interest, at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum. 

I shall hereafter address you on the subject of the Treaty concluded in 
March last with the Dutch, my object at the present moment being mere- 
ly to correct an error into which you have fallen, owing probably to the 
mistatements made to you by others. 

MERCATOR. 
18th June, 1824. 


P.S.—Mr. Wynne is reported to have said, that Bencoolen was twice 
taken during the last war; it may be right, therefore, to mention, that it 
never was once taken during the war, although it certainly was captured 
half a century ago by the French, but the natives soon drove them from 
their shores. 
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Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, 
with comparative Remarks on the An- 
cient and Modern Geography of that 
Country. By William Martin Leake, 
F.R.S, &c. Accompanied by a Map. 
8vo. pp. 362. 


_ To those whose expectations, in open- 
ing a volume of Travels, rise no higher 
than the gratification of the moment, it 
is but fair to say, that if, in any of their 
listless fits, they should ever happen, in 
the absence of other means of passing 
their time, to dip into the present vo- 
lume, they will find themselves ex- 
tremely disappointed; for the relation 
of a series of surprising incidents and ad- 
veutufes, and the description of novel 
and singular manners and customs, form 
no part of the plan of its learned author. 
But to the geographer, the historian, the 
scholar, and the man of science, the 
name of Colonel Leake is a suflicient 
uarantee that it contains a rich store of 
earned research and critical labour, and 
it can scarcely be necessary to assure them 
that they will find in it an extremely suc- 
cessful attempt to elucidate the geography 
of a country, the details of which, whe- 
ther derived from ancient or modern 
sources, are, with few exceptions, singu- 
larly obscure and contradictory. That a 
country, connected in the minds of all 
with some of the grandest and most sub- 
lime recolections in history, both sacred 
and profane—the scene of the exploits of 
Hector and Achilles, and of some of the 
most striking events in the mission of St. 
Paul, should have been so imperfectly 
scrutinized by the inquiring spirit of mo- 
dern times, is indeed surprising ; but such 
is the fact. ‘* Nothing,” says our author, 
‘*can more strongly show the little pro- 
gress that has hitherto been made in the 
knowledge of the ancient geography of 
Asia Minor, than that, of the cities which 
the journey of St. Paul has made so inte- 
resting to us, the site of one only (Ico- 
nium) is yet certainly known.  Perga, 
Antioch of Pisidia, Lystra, and Derbe, 
remain to be discovered.” And it is well 
known, that for the last 2000 years a con- 
troversy has subsisted among geographers, 
relative to the position occupied by the 
Homeric [lium itself, which can hardly 
yet be considered as finally settled, al- 
though it must be confessed that Colonel 
Leake has in the present volume brought 
forward a great many powerful arguments 
in support of the generally received opi- 
nion on the subject. The causes of this 
lamentable ignorance on a question of 
geography so highly interesting, are to be 


found in the degraded and semi-barbar- 
ous condition of the inhabitants of this fine 
portion of the Ottoman Empire, and in 
the unsettled state of the country, a con- 
siderable part of which is almost always 
involved in rebellion. The obstacles thus 
opposed to the European traveller, have 
of late years become almost insurmount- 
able, and the geographer is consequently 
compelled to restrict himself to a compa- 
rison of the routes of former travellers, 
and of the data which they have been 
enabled to collect. The present volume 
contains the Journal of a ‘Tour from Con- 
stantinople to the Island of Cyprus, 
through the central part of Asia Minor, 
undertaken by Colonel Leake in the year 
1400, in company with General Kochler, 
Sir Richard Fletcher, Archdeacon Carlyle, 
and Mr. Pink; together with General 
Kochler’s route on his return from Cy- 
wus to Shughut, by a different road. 
s0th of these routes, which were origi- 
nally published in Walpole’s Collection of 
Memoirs on Greece and Asia Minor, are 
illustrated by minute and copious in- 
quiries into the ancient and modern geo- 
graphy of the part of the country through 
which they passed, by means of which the 
sites of many ancient places have been 
definitively fixed with the greatest accu- 
racy, and the probable position of many 
others deduced from a critical comparison 
of the various authors, ancient and mo- 
dern, who have written on the subject. 
This comparative inquiry has in the pre- 
sent publication been extended by the 
author over the whole surface of Asia 
Minor, and with the same successful re- 
sult; and a comparison of the excellent 
map which accompanies it, with those of 
all previous geographers, will sufficiently 
evince the great obligations which geogra- 
phy owes to his labours. Capt. Beaufort’s 
valuable Survey of the Coast of Karama- 
nia. Capt. Gauttier’s Chart ef the Black 
Sea, Major Rennel’s excellent Illustra- 
tions of Xenophon’s Route of Cyrus, and 
the Travels of Paul Lucas, Pococke, 
Choiseul-Gouftier, Kinneir, and others, 
had indeed done much to illustrate woe 
cular parts of this intricate subject ; but it 
was reserved for our author to condense 
into one volume, and to exhibit at one 
view, all the existing information upon 
Asia Minor, and to add to that previous 
information a vast body of entirely new 
and highly important matter. It is obvi- 
ously impossible, consistently with the 
limits of a notice like the present, to enter 
into an examination of the facts and in- 
ferences contained in such a volume, we 
must, therefore, content ourselves with 
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again declaring our opinion of the merits 
of the work. It is every way worthy of 
the high reputation of its author, and 
imperatively claims a place in the libraries 
of all who are in any som interested in 
antiquarian, geographical, or historical 
researches, 


The Private Journal of Captain G. PF. 
Lyon, of H. M.S. Hecla, during the re- 
cent Voyage of Discovery under Cap- 
tain Parry. 8vo. pp. 468. With seven 
Plates. 


The hardy spirit which has directed 
our adventurous countrymen through their 
tedious peregrinations, in search of a pas- 
sage round the northern coast of Ameri- 
ca, is equally honourable to the country 
which gave them birth, and to the indi- 
viduals who have thus proved themselves 
her werthy sons, Imprisoned for many 
months together in the trackless regions 
of the north, where never European foot 
had trodden before them, cut off from all 
civilized society, and deprived for many 
weeks even of the light of the sun, they 
have persevered in the task assigued to 
them with unabated vigour; and if occa- 
sionally their hopes have flagged, their 
spirits sunk under the dreary desola- 
union which surrounded them, and their 
thoughts reverted towards home, and 
those endeared connexions which they had 
left behind them, their energies have ac- 
quired a renovated strength from the re- 
collection of the discoveries which were 
expected from them, and of the intense 
interest with which their proceedings 
were regarded. Aware that this interest 
would be extended, on their return to 
their native land, to even the most mi- 
nute circumstance connected with their 
perilous enterprise, they were anxious to 
repay by every possible exertion the gene- 
ral good wishes which they felt were 
directed towards them; and they hare 
fully succeeded in satisfying the public 
that nothing on their parts was wanting 
to the success of the expedition. The 
same feeling also induced several of the 
gentlemen to record in their private Jour- 
nals, for the amusement of their friends, 
such circumstances as either related more 
particularly to themselves, or might be 
deemed too unimportant to find a place 
in the official account ; and to this we are 
indebted for the present very entertaining 
volume of Captain Lyon, already well 
known to the public by his interesting 
travels in a very opposite clime, the inte- 
rior of Africa. 

Avoiding as far as possible the dryness 
of those technical details, which are so 
frequently devoid of interest to the gene- 
ral reader, Captain Lyon has collected in 
his Private Journal a great variety of ac- 
ceptable information, with which his ob- 
servations has furnished him. The cus- 
toms of the various tribes of Esquimaux, 
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form one of the most striking features of 
the work, and possess strong claims on 
our curiosity. Wandering through regions 
of almost perpetual ice, and deprived an- 
nually for weeks together of the cheering 
influence of the sun, these singular beings 
may almost be regarded as inhabitants of 
another world, and every thing relating to 
them is invested with a peculiar interest. 
Their continual gaiety and good humour 
form a striking contrast to the desolate 
regions in which they dwell, and appear, 
by an admirable provision of the Creator 
of the universe, to be abundantly furnish- 
ed to them as a counterpoise to the 
dreariness of the climate which they are 
destined to inhabit. So addicted are they 
in general tu barter their commodities 
against the various articles of iron manu- 
factured in more civilized regions, that in 
three several instances, unless our tra- 
vellers were much deceived, children of 
from three to four years of age were offer- 
ed in exchange for a knife ; and a singular 
custom was observed in these commercial 
transactions, a bargain never being re- 
garded as complete until the article re- 
ceived in exchange had been repeatedly 
licked with the tongue. This ceremony 
was universally made use of, whether 
the object of it was merely a bead, or 
whether, tothe great terror of the voy- 
agers, the tongues even of children were 
repeatedly carried along a razor, while 
gitts were constantly exempted from it, 
In the tribes which were first met with, a 
great propensity to begging, and no little 
disposition to stealing, were prominent 
characteristics ; accomplishments which 
may possibly have been acquired from 
their greater proximity to civilized socie- 
ty, as the more remote families were found 
totally exempt from them. ‘The scrupu- 
lous Lesests, indeed, of the tribe who 
wintered in the neighbourhood of the ves- 
sels, off Winter Island, was most admira- 
ble; not even the dirt heap being searched 
for such invaluable rarities as broken 
glass, &c. without permission previously 
requested and obtained from the com- 
manders of the ships. his latter party 
were also distinguished from those for- 
merly met with, by the immense size of 
the boots of the females, which were ap- 
plied to all the purposes of the pocket or 
reticule, being amply capacious enough 
to answer the purposes of each of these 
appendages of female dress. Some idea 
may be formed of their vast extent from 
the detection of a female iu the attempt 
to hide in one of her boots a block b3 
inches square. ‘The women are described 
as very modest,—although the influence 
of a red coat was remarkable even in these 
distant regions, and such was the extasy 
of delight which was exhibited when the 
Inarines were first seen in their unform, 
that Capt. L. himselfshone with diminish- 
ed beams, until, making a decided strug- 
gle for precedency, he- mounted a flashy 
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coat lined with yellow baize, which had 
once decorated the gallant ** Major Stur- 
geon,” and thus regained the elevation 
from which he had so nearly been exclud- 
ed. Of the exceeding gluttony which is 
observed among the Esquimaux, numer- 
ous details are given, some of which are 
not a little disgusting. We cannot veu- 
ture on giving even a list of their delica- 
cies, such as yellow soap, candles, &c. 
and must totally abstain from any de- 
scription of their elegant modes of cook- 
ing, and their no less exquisite manner of 
devouring their provisions. 

f the time during which the expedi- 
tion was absent from England, no less 
than five hundred and seventy-seven days 
were devoted to total inactivity, the ships 
having been frozen up in the ice for two 
hundred and sixty-seven days during the 
first winter, and three hundred and ten 
in the second. Every arrangement was 
made on these occcasious, which could 
contribute to the general comfort and 
health, and suck amusements as could be 
obtained were eagerly sought after to di- 
minish the tediousness and monotony of 
their forced sojourn. ‘The theatrical 
wardrobe, which had been purchased by 
a subscription among the officers previous- 
ly to leaving England, was brought into 
requisition, and plays were regularly per- 
formed every fortnight by a shivering set 
of actors to a great-coated, yet very cold 
audience. The sailors also applied for 
permission to open an evening school, 
which was readily granted to them, and 
assisted much in passing away some part 
of the time which ate | otherwise have 
appeared extremely tedious. Occasional 
hunting, shooting, and walking, also con- 
tributed to diversify the scene, and to 
these amusements was added, during the 
second winter, that of sledge driving, in 
which the travellers soon became very 
expert; while their frequent communica- 
tion with the Esquimaux, and their visits 
to the snow hut villages, furnished a con- 
stant resource to the idler. 

The effeets of the cold were but little 
experienced during the first winter by 
Capt. Lyon, although so lately an inha- 
hitant of the most heated regions of the 
earth. Yet so intense was the degree of 
cold, that on one occasion, during an ex- 
cursion inland, it was utterly insufferable 
under the tents, and the party were com- 

velled to dig for themselves a cave in the 
ice, which afforded them the warmest 
dwelling they could procure, and in which 
they posted the night ata temperature of 
only 15% below the freezing point! 
From the popular nature of the con- 
tents of this volume, we readily auticipate 
for it a favourable reception ; yet we can- 
not refrain from expressing our regret 
that the talent and perseverance which 
our Government has thas employed should 
still continue to be devoted to a service 
so rigorous in its duties, and so unsatis- 


factory in its results. We should, in- 
deed, rejoice were we to see them applied 
to any purpose likely to afford additional 
facilities to navigation, or increased acti- 
vity to commerce, but it is really dis- 
heartening to witness year after year the 
useless expenditure of the best energies 
of man, in a fruitless research after a 
passage, which either does not exist, or 
which, if discovered, could never be ren- 
dered available to any purpose of general 
utility. 


Some Account of the present State of 
the English Settlers in Albany, South 
Africa. By Thomas Pringle. 12mo, 
pp- 125. 


The frequent repetitions which have 
been laid before the public, through almost 
every channel, of the melancholy tale 
of the emigrants to Albany, as the new 
settlement in Southern Africa has been 
termed, have rendered every one familiar 
with its distressing details. Induced by 
the express sanction and recommendation 
of the Government to quit their native 
soil fur a far distant shore, accompanied 
by their families, and taking with them 
their little all, to them it matters little 
whether the favourable reports by which 
Ministers were prevailed on, were derived 
from the highly coloured statements of 
those travellers who, in passing through 
this district, had described it as a spot of 
the most picturesque beauty and surpris- 
ing fertility ; or whether they were misled 
by the information of their more imme- 
diate servants. To the settlers it is indeed 
more than sufficient to have learnt from 
fatal experience, that this second land of 
promise is, from the waut of sufficient 
depth and the great tenacity of the soil, 
by no means adapted to tillage, the mode 
of cultivation to which their labours had 
been principally directed ; and that thése 
permanent obstacles were not the only 
ones which they were doomed to encoun- 
ter, since the success of their exertions 
was further frustrated by the appearance 
of the rust among their corn, a scourge 
which had been absent from the colon 
for more than forty years previous, an 
which proved fatal to the three first har- 
vests of the settlers. Unable to bear up 
against these reiterated losses, many of 
the poorer among them, were compelled 
to abandon their locations, to seek a sub- 
sistence in the towns and in the older 
establishments, by the labour of their 
hands ; and for the relief of these, and 
the temporary assistance, until the suc- 
ceeding harvest, of those whose energies 
were yet directed to the hopes of a fourth 
crop, a —_ was commenced at 
Cape ‘Town. Precautions were taken to 
procure for this harvest amore successful 
result, and seed was procured of a nature 
less obnoxious to the attacks of the rust; 
but this, though destructive to the pros- 
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pects of the former years, was an enemy 
mild in its visitations, to that which now 
overwhelmed them. A continued and 
heavy rain produced so tremendous a 
fl , that many of the habitations were 
completely washed away by it, together 
with the ng the horses, and the crops. 
Few, indeed, escaped without injury, 
while the greater part suffered most se- 
verely, and many were deprived of every 
thing, even of their very clothing. ‘The 
funds which had been collected in the 
Colony, were utterly inadequate to meet 
this new and overpowering evil; but the 
exertions of the friends of humanity were 
redoubled with the exigence of the ocea- 
sion. Aware that the limited means of 
succour which the Colony could furnish, 
would be far from sufficient to counteract 
the distress that had thus been created, 
appeals were made to the public in Eng- 
land and in India; and it is in support of 
these, that the present work is chiefly 
directed, ‘To attain its object it would, 
however, have been more desirable that 
the information it contains should have 
been digested into a cheap pamphlet for 
geferal circulation, than that it should 
have been extended into a distinct and 
independent volume. To the greed A Bt 
the necessity for which it is intended to 
demonstrate, we most cordially wish 
every success. No situation can indeed 
be more distressing than that of the father 
of a family, deprived of all means of sup- 
porting them, at a distance from his na- 
tive land ; and none can, consequently, 
possess a juster or more powerful claim 
on the humanity of the British people. 


Immediate, not gradual Abolition ; 
or, an Inquiry into the shortest, safest, 
and most effectual Means of getting rid 
of West Indian Slavery. 8vo. pp. 50. 


Great as are the exertions which the 
friends of humanity and justice are making 
for the Amelioration of the Condition of 
the Negro Slave, we must confess that we 
entertain no very sanguine expectations of 
the speedy adoption of any well-digested 
plan for carrying their benevolent inten- 
tions into effect. We were, it is true, 
twelve months ago, in common with al- 
most every body else, deluded by the Go- 
vernment into a temporary belief, that it 
was at length their sincere intention to 
give their efficient support to the attain- 
ment of that great object. For what other 
interpretation could we possibly affix to 
the unanimous resolution of the House of 
Commons, moved by Mr. Canning him- 
self, which declared, ‘* that it is expedient 
to adopt effectual and decisive measures 
for ameliorating the condition of the 
Slave Population in his Majesty’s Colo- 
nies.” But, alas! the events of the pre- 
sent session have scrved to convince us of 
our error, and to demonstrate the futility 
of professions not founded upon prin- 
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ciples. The speech of Mr. Canning, on 
laying before the House of Commons the 
Order in Council relative to Trinidad, 
and the recent conduct vf Ministers with 
reference to the worse than Star-Cham- 
ber Proceedings of the Demerara Court 
Martial, exhibit in its true light their ti- 
mid and vacillating policy. Such a Go- 
vernment may indeed by turns affect to 
be convinced by the arguments of one 
party, or submit to be bullied by the 
meuaces of the other; but it is utterly 
incapable of adopting that plain, honest, 
straight-forward line of proceeding, which 
the exigencies of the case imperatively 
demand. Gradual abolition, to be effec- 
tual, ought to be conducted oy a fixed and 
determinate system, sound in its princi- 
ples, steady in its progress, and certain 
In its results. But a system of trifling 
and shuffling, like that hitherto pursued, 
can only tend to keep alive, both in the 
Slave and in the Planter, that spirit of mu- 
tual hatred and distrust which it has en- 
endered. Unless a more decided tone 
ye speedily adopted, that unhappy spirit 
must go on increasing in intensity, amid 
feelings of disappointed hope and despe- 
rate revenge on the one hand, and frantic 
alarm and aggravated tyrauny on the 
other, giving rise to a train of real or 
imaginary plots and insurrections, with 
all their concomitant and consequent mi- 
series, in endless and horrid succession. 
With respect to the present pamphlet, 
its object is clearly indicated by its title. 
‘The author considers the Gradual Aboli- 
tion of Slavery as a measure pregnant 
with the seeds of mischief, perilous in its 
progress, and indefinite in its conse- 
quences ; and endeavours to demonstrate 
the safety, necessity, and superior policy 
of immediate emancipation, For our- 
selves, we are not sanguine in our hopes 
of such a sudden change in the con- 
dition of the negro; but we’ must con- 
fess that, if it could be accomplished, 
we should think it infinitely preferable 
to the present system of tampering with 
the feelings and passions oF a miser- 
able race of beings, whom ignorance and 
oppression have rendered peculiarly liable 
to excitement, and whom a continuance 
of such conduct must render desperate ; 
a system which excites in them hopes 
never meant to be realized, and then pu- 
nishes the natural indignation which such 
perfidious treatment cannot fail to awaken 
in the bosoms of those who are its objects, 
with a severity of infliction which we 
shudder to contemplate. ‘That an end 
should immediately be put to such a sys- 
tem, must be the prayer of every man, 
whose feelings have not been rendered 
callous to the sufferings of his fellow-crea- 
tures, by supposed personal interest, or 
hastily adopted prejudices. But to what 
quarter are we to look for the means of 
effecting so desirable, so indispensable a 
reformation, From the Planters them- 
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selves, from the Colonial Legislatures, 
every day's experience proves more and 
more uuequivocally, that no amelioration 
can be expected; yet these assemblies 
tell us, and the Government at home has 
had the unparalleled meanness to truckle 
to the empty menace, that they alone 
have the right of regulating the internal 
affairs of the Colonies, and that they are 
determined to run all lengths in resisting 
the interference of the British Parliament 
with their domestic concerns. From the 
Government and the Legislature, which 
could tamely and in silence submit to 
such wild and extravagant pretensions, 
what hope can we entertain of any active 
co-operation, unless roused from their 
apathy by the united voice of the British 
public. Our only hope is then in the 
people of England ; to them we must look 
for the preservation of their West Indian 
possessions from the horrid scenes which 
a fatal system of policy has long been pre- 
paring for them. But it is not from the 
voluntary abstinence of any portion of the 
i 2 from the productions of these Co- 
onies, as recommended by the author of 
the pamphlet before us, that we can ex- 
pect to derive so salutary a result. ‘The 
visionary nature of this, and all similar 
schemes, for producing any considerable 
and permanent effect on the consumption 
of articles of general use, by means of 
individual self-denial, has already been 
amply demonstrated. And even if the 
meaus proposed were capable of produc- 
ing the effect anticipated, it appears to us 
extremely doubtful how far that cireum- 
stance would operate beneficially for the 
Slaves, or rather whether it would not 
tend materially to heighten their present 
state of misery and degradation. It is 
not, therefore, to the agency of such 
means that we can look for the attain- 
ment of our object ; it is from the com- 
bined exertion of that ‘ voice potential” 
which the people of England have more 
than once raised with success, because 
the Government dare not resist its call, 
that we anticipate the ultimate triumph of 
the cause of reason and justice. Into the 
hands of the British nation we must com- 
mit the task of rescuing their name from 
the opprobrium of still fostering a system, 
which they have so often unequivocally 
denounced ; and of preserving alike the 
Planter and the Slave from the dreadful 
and inevitable consequences of a continu- 
ance of the present state of things. 


A Voyage tu India; containing reflec- 
tions on a Voyage to Madras and Ben- 
gal, in 1821, in the ship Lonach; In- 
structions for the Preservation of Health 


Oriental Herald, Vol, 2. 


in Indian Climates ; and Hints to Sur- 
geons and Owners of Private Trading 
Ships. By James Wallace, Surgeon of 
the Lonach, 8vo, 

An account of the Discoveries of the 
Portuguese in the Iuterior of Angola and 
of Mozambique, &c. By J. E. Bowdich. 
8vo. 


A Statement of the principal Facts in 
the public Life of Augustin de Iturbide. 
Written by himself; with a Preface by 
the Translator, and an Appendix of Do- 
cuments. §vo. 


Six Months in Mexico, By William 
Bullock. 8vo. 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


Mr. Ackerman has published the Pro- 
spectus of a Picturesque Tour of the Rivers 
Ganges and Jumna, which is to appear in 
Six Monthly Numbers, consisting of 24 
coloured Views, a Map, and Viguettes ; 
from original Drawings made on the spot 
by Lieut.-Col. Forrest. 

Mr. White, Lieutenant in the United 
States Navy, has in the press a Voyage to 
Cochin China. 

A Residence of Four Years in South 
Africa, by Thomas Pringle, author of the 
** Autumnal Excursion” and other Poems. 


Journal of a Residence in Ashantee. 
By Joseph ty en Esq. late his Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Envoy aud Consul for that 
Kingdom, Comprising Notes and Re- 
searches relative to the Gold Coast and 
the Interior of Western Africa, chiefly 
collected from Arabic MSS. and informa- 
tion communicated by the Moslems of 
Guinea. ‘To which is prefixed an Account 
of the Origin und Causes of the present 
War. 

A Series of Lithographic Prints of Sce- 
nery in Egypt and Nubia, from drawings 
by Bossi, a Roman Artist, executed by 
Messrs. Harding and Westall, are about 
to appear in Numbers. 

Mr. Swainson has in the press a small 
work on the Zoology of Mexico; con- 
taining Descriptions of the Animals col- 
lected there by Mr. Bullock, and intended 
as an Appendix to the Travels of the lat- 
ter gentleman in that country. 

Five Years’ Residence in the Canadas ; 
including a Tour through the United 
States of America, in 1623. By E. A, 
Talbot, Esq., of the Talbot Settlement, 
Upper Canada. 2 vols. @vo. 
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DEBATES AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


On /¥Fednesday, June 9, 1824, a Spe- 
cial General Court of Proprietors was 
held for the purpose of considering the 
drafts of two bills now before Parlia- 
ment; the first to authorize the East 
India Company to trade direct from 
China to the British Colonies in North 
America; and the secoud, to continue 
the several Acts for securing the reve- 
nue on goods imported from places 
within the limits of the Company’s 
Charter, and for continuing the present 
duties on East India sugar. 

The Chairman having taken his seat, 

General THorNTON said, that he had 
observed that several other subjects 
were to be brought under the conside- 
ration of the Proprietors at the next 
Quarterly Court, in addition to the mo- 
tion of which he had given notice, for 
the reduction of the interest on India 
Bonds. He wished to know whether 
his mofion would have precedence of 
other business. 

The Cnairman replied, that it was 
open to the gallant General to bring 
forward hi$ motion as the business of 
the day. 

General THORNTON complained that 
notice of his motion had not been ad- 
vertised, 

The CHatrMan said, the usual prac- 
tice had been observed with respect to 
the gallant General's motion. 

The Crerk, by desire of the Chair- 
man, then read a list of the papers re- 
lative to the affairs of the East India 
Company, which had been laid before 
Parliament since the last General Court. 


AMERICAN TRADE BILL, 


The CuHAtrMAN called the attention 
of the Court to one of the subjects 
which they had been specially convened 
to consider, namely, the American 
Trade Bill. He requested that the 
Court would give their attention whilst 
the Clerk read a letter, which had been 
addressed by the President of the Board 
of Trade to the Court of Directors, and 
also the answer which had been return- 
ed to that letter. This correspondence 
would, he thought, put the Court in full 
possession of the subject; if not, he 
would be happy to afford any informa- 
tion in his power. 

A letter from Mr. Huskisson, the 
President of the Board of Trade, dated 
the 26th of May, to the Court of Direc- 
tors, was then read by the Clerk. It 
commenced by calling the attention of 


the Court to the state of the tea trade 
with the British North American Colo- 
nies. It stated, that frem accounts 
transmitted from Upper and Lower 
Canada, it appeared that from 10 to 
12,000 chests of tea were annually con- 
sumed in those colonies, of which quan- 
tity net more than a tenth was supplied 
from the East India Company’s. ware- 
houses, the rest being smuggled from 
the United States. The effect of this 
was, that a revenue of not less than 
90,0002. was levied upon his Majesty’s 
subjects in the Canadas, for the benefit 
of the revenue of the United States. 
This state of things had attracted the 
attention of the Jocal legislature, and a 
report of a committee, who had inquired 
into the subject, had been transmitted 
to the home Government. The report 
suggested three remedies: first, that 
the East India Company might be au- 
thorized to import teas direct from Can- 
ton into Canada; secondly, that the 
merchants of Canada should be allowed 
themselves to import the necessary 
quantity of tea direct from Canton ; 
thirdly, that the intercourse now sub- 
sisting between the United States and 
Canada, should be legalized, and teas 
be allowed to be imported from the for- 
mer country, on the payment of a mo 
derate duty. So many commercial and 
political objections existed against the 
last proposal, that nothing could induce 
the Government to adopt it. The second 
proposal was also liable to many objec- 
tions. Mr. Huskisson, therefore, re- 
commended the Court of Directors to 
consider whether it would not be ad- 
visable for the East India Company to 
send a supply of tea for Canada in ves- 
sels freighted for that purpose by them- 
selves, or by other persons, to whom 
they might grant licenses, under such 
regulations as they should think fit. 
The cheapness of the tea smuggled 
from America, arose from its not being 
so good as that supplied by the Com- 
pany; but as the cheap description of 
tea suited the consumption in Canada, 
it was recommended that the Company 
should supply a similar kind of tea. 
Mr Huskisson’s letter concluded with 
expressing a confident hope that no con- 
siderations of mercantile profit would 
induce the Company to object to try an 
experiment which the Government con- 
sidered desirable to be made. 

The answer of the Court of Directors, 
dated the 29th of May, was next read. 
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It stated, that the Court had not been 
unobservant of the extensive and illegal 
importation of teas into the British 
North American Colonies from the 
United States, and that they were per- 
fectly willing to adopt a remedy for the 
evil, by freighting vessels direct from 
Canton, with tea suitable for the Cana- 
dian market. For that purpose, the 
Court of Directors had written to their 
supercargoes in China, to have a suit- 
able supply of tea in readiness from 
July 1825. 

The CHAiRMAN observed, that the 
correspondence which had been read was 
so conclusive, that it was unnecessary 
for him to make any comments upon 
it. The Court would perceive that they 
were required to part with no privilege 
which they possessed; and the public 
would see that the Company were will- 
ing to consent to a proceeding which 
the Government considered advantage- 
ous to the general interests of the em- 
pire. He moved that the Court do ap- 
prove of the Bill. 

The Derury Caairman seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. R. Jackson asked whether it 
was the intention of the Court of Direc- 
tors that the trade to Canada should be 
carried on in the Company’s own ships, 
or in the ships of individuals liceased 
by the Company. He likewise wished 
to know, whether the West Ludia Colo- 
nies were to have the benefit of the pro- 
posed new arraugement. 

The CuatrMAN said, that the letter 
which had been sent to Mr. Huskisson 
clearly pointed out that it was the inten- 
tion of the Court of Directors to carry 
on the trade in ships freighted by them- 
selves. The Court of Directors might, 
if they pleased, grant licenses to indi- 
viduals ; but at present it was their de- 
termination not to do so. The auswer 
to the hon. Proprietor’s question, re- 
specting the West India Colonies, was 
to be found in the Bill, which stated 
that the trade was to be confined exclu- 
sively to the North American British 
Colonies. 

Mr. R. Jackson said that his reason 
for asking how the trade was to be car- 
ried on, was, that on a former occasion 
he remembered that great alarm was 
expressed at the proposal for allowing 
licensed traders to proceed to China. 
The hon. Proprietor then proceeded to 
argue, as we understood, (fur he spoke 
in so low a tone as to be scarcely audi- 
ble,) that it would be wise in the Com- 
pany to increase the facilities to private 
trading, by the granting of licenses, 

Mr, CarruTHERs asked, whether, by 


the Bill, licenses would be granted to 
individuals to trade on their own ac- 
count, or on that of the Company. 

The CuairMan replied, that the Bill 
empowered the Company to grant li- 
censes to individuals to trade on their 
Own account, 

Mr. BLancuArpb asked, whether in- 
dividuals did not already, by the 53d 
of Geo. IIL., possess the privileges pro- 
posed to he extended to them by the 
present Bill, 

The CuatrMman said, that the Act al- 
luded to, gave no power to individuals 
which it did not give to the Company 5; 
and as the Act did not authorize the 
Compauy to carry on the trade direct to 
Canada, it followed that individuals 
could not do so. 

Mr. CarruTHers was of opinion that 
the granting permission to individuals 
to carry on the trade, must injure the 
funds of the Company, because the 
former would obtain the profits which 
the latter ought to bave. He feared 
also that it would open the door to illicit 
trading. 

The CHatrRMAN said, that the fears of 
the hon. Proprietor were quite ground- 
less. The Bill did not compel the Com- 
pany to grant licenses ; but only gave 
them permission to do so if they should 
think fit. The Compauy would carry 
on the trade themselves if it were pro- 
fitable ; if it were not profitable, it was 
unlikely that individuals would desire 
to embark in it. 

The motion was then carried unani- 
mously, 

SUGAR DUTIES, 

The CHaikMan then submitted to the 
Court the draft of the Bill for continuing 
the Duties on East India Sugar, which 
he moved that the Court should approve 
of, —Agreed to. 

On the question, that the Court do 
adjourn, 

Mr.WeEEDING said that he consider- 
ed it to be a matter of deep regret that 
the Bill which the Chairman had just 
brought under the netice of the Court, 
had not called ferth observation from 
those Directors who had seats in the 
House of Commons. That Court bad, 
after much discussion, expressed their 
opinion that the duties on East India 
and West India Sugar ought to be equa- 
lized. Nothing had since occurred to 
show that the Court had altered its opi- 
nion on the subject, and therefore he 
thought that it was the duty of the 
Executive to press it on the attention of 
Government. 

The CHAIRMAN observed, that there 
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was no ground for charging the Court 
of Directors with any neglect of duty 
with regard to the Bill before the Court. 
As soon as he perceived notice of the 
Bill given in the House of Commons, 
he applied to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury for information respecting its ob- 
ject. He found that it was only intend- 
ed to continue the existing duties for 
one year, with the exception of those on 
Mauritius sugar. The duty paid last 
year by Mauritius sugar was 2/. per 
cent.; by the present Bill it was re- 
duced to 27s. The Bill had been read 
a third time in the House of Commons, 
but it had not yet passed through the 
House of Lords: an opportunity was 
therefore presented of petitioning against 
it, if the Court should consider it objec- 
tionable. 

Mr. R. JAcKsoN complained that the 
draft of the Bill had not been laid be- 
fore the Court at an earlier period. The 
object of the bye law, which required 
that all Bills affecting the Company’s 
interest should be laid before a General 
Court. before they were passed by Par- 
liament, which was to enable the €om- 
pany to object to any measures which 
they considered injurious to them, 
would be defeated, if Bills were not to 
be presented until after they had passed 
through the House of Commons. 

The Cuatrman observed, that the bye 
laws had been complied with. 

A Proprietor, whose name we could 
not learn, asked, a> we understood, 
whether any alterations were about to 
be made with regard to Haileybury 
College ? 

Mr. S. Dixon rose to order. He had 
just come into Court, and being much 
interested in the sugar trade, he wished 
that the Chairman should repeat the ex- 
planation which he understood had been 
given of the object of the Bill which 
had heen laid before the Court. 

The Proprieror who had proposed 
the question respecting Haileybary Col- 
Jege, made some observation which was 
inaudible. We understood that he did 
not repeat his question. 

The CHAIRMAN then repeated the 
statement which he had made respect- 
ing the Bill. 

‘Mr. S. Dixon said, that it was cur- 
reutly reported in the sugar market, 
that no alteration would be nade in the 
Mauritius sugar duties for the ensuing 
year. 

” Mr. GAHAGAN thought with regard 
to the present Bill, the letter of the bye 
laws had been complied with in viola- 
tion of their spirit. The Court had not 
been presented with an oppertunity of 
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expressing either approval or disap- 
proval of the measure. 

General THORNTON made some ob- 
servations to,the same effect. 

The Court then adjourned. 





On Monday, June 14, a Special Ge- 
neral Court of Proprietors was held, for 
the purpose of considering the draft of 
the East India Possessions Bill, &c. 


SUGAR DUTIES. 


The CHairmMan begged, before the 
Court proceeded to the business for 
which it had been made special, to 
offer some explanation with respect to 
the Bill laid before the last General 
Court, for continuing the duties on 
East India sugar. On that occasion he 
had stated that the object of the Bill 
was to continue for one year more the 
existing duties on East India sugar, 
with the exception only of those upon 
Mauritius sugar, which would be re- 
duced. An honourable Proprietor (Mr. 
S. Dixon) who was not now present, 
seemed to doubt the correctness of his 
information with regard to the !atter 
point. He had in consequence made 
further inquiry respecting the provisions 
of the Bill, and found that the clause 
regarding the reduction of the duty on 
Mauritius sugar had been omitted in 
the Committee on the Bill. The cir- 
cumstance had escaped his observation, 
owing to the Bill having been reported 
on an unusual day (Saturday). The 
mistatement which he had made was 
obviously quite unintentional, and be 
had taken the first opportunity which 
offered to correct it. He understood 
thatthe clause had been omitted be- 
cause Government was of opinion that 
it would be better to legislate for the 
Mauritius in a separate Bill; but that 
intention, it now appeared, had been 
abandoned, It resulted, therefore, that 
the same duty would continue to be pend- 
ing for anuther year upon Mauritius 
sugar, as was paid upon all sugar im- 
ported from the East Indies. 

In answerto a question from Mr. 
R. Jackson, 

The CHAIRMAN repeated that Mauri- 
tius sugar would continue subject to 
the same duty as was paid upon all 
other sugar the produce of the continent 
of India—namely, 40s, per cent. 

General THorRNTON asked whether 
Ministers had abandoned the intention 
of intruducing a separate Bill for the 
reduction of the duty on Mauritius 
sugar this Session. 

‘The CuatrMman said that he under- 
stood they had, 
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EAST INDIA POSSESSIONS BILL, 


The CHairMAN then called the at- 
tention of the Court to the above- 
named Bill, which had been framed 
for the purpose of carrying into 
effect certain exchanges of territory in 
the East Indies. The Bill had resulted 
from a negociation which had been 
made some years, and was concluded by 
a treaty signed in London on the 17th 
of March last, by the Plenipotentiaries 
of his Britannic Majesty and those of 
his Majesty the King of the Nether- 
lands. The object of the treaty was to 
effect certain exchanges of territory in 
the East, belonging to the two countries. 
The full sovereignty of the island of 
Singapore, a point of great importance 
in the Eastern Archipelago, was ceded 
hy the Dutch to the Crown of Great 
Britian, and on the other hand Ben- 
coolen was surrendered to the Dutch. 
The company having rights in the pos- 
session of Bencoolen, which could not 
be disposed of without their consent, 
the Court of Directors were informed 
in 1620 of the negociation which was 
then going ou, and at the suggestion 
of Mr. Canning, then President of the 
Board of Control, they appointed part 
of their body as a committee to con- 
sider whether it would be expedient for 
the Company to agree to the proposed 
alterations. The Committee closed 
their labours in February last, and re- 
ported in approbation of the negocia- 
tion; the Court of Directors sanctioned 
the Report, and the Bill was conse- 
quently brought into Parliament. He 
concluded by moving that the Court do 
approve of the proceedings of the Court 
of Directors, and of tbe Bill in question. 

The Deputy CHairMAN seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. R. Jackson was desirous of 
knowing whether the Court of Direc- 
tors had been informed of the proposed 
exchanges of territory before they had 
been determined on by the English and 
Dutch Governments. 

The CHairMan replied that Govern- 
ment had taken no step before they 
consulted with the Court of Directors. 
All that was done had been done with 
the fullest concurrence of the Court of 
Directors. 

Mr. R. Jackson said, that although 
he was of opinion the Court of Directors 
had violated the bye laws, by consenting 
to make any exchanges of territory with- 
out first submitting the subject to a 
General Court of Proprietors, yet he 
would not, on account of the advantage- 
ous management which had been made 


for the Company’s interests, dwell 
upon that circumstance. ‘The honour- 
able and learned Proprietor then took 
a summary review of the history of 
the English and Dutch possessions 
in the Eastern Archipelago, in or- 
der to prove the value and import- 
ance of Singapore, which might be 
termed the padlock of the Malacca 
straits. He was bound to say that 
the treaty had been conducted in the 
honest spirit which characterized the 
dealings between merchants, rather 
than with the cunning which usually 
distinguished the transactions of diplo- 
matists. By the conclusion of the 
present treaty, the grounds of quarrel 
which had existed between us and the 
Dutch for upwards of 200 years, would. 
be removed. It had been the opinion 
of the late Governor General, that it 
would be advisable even to purchase 
the possessions which would come un- 
der the dominion of Great Britain by 
the treaty which had been concluded, 
in order to render less remote the 
chance of future controversy. Ben- 
coolen, which the Company had given 
up, although a larger isiand, had never 
been of any benefit to the Company 5 
but, on the contrary, had been a con- 
stant cause of expense. So untenable 
was it that it had on some occasions 
been taken by a single frigate; and the 
appearance of an ordinary pirate was 
always sufficient to throw the whole 
island into consternation. In short, it 
was a point which required protection, 
not one that could yield any. (Hear!) 
Entertaining these sentiments, he was 
quite disposed to waive what he con- 
ceived to be the constitutional point 
connected with the subject before the 
Court. He entertained the opinion that 
the Court. cf Directors were put in 
sacred trust over the Company's pos- 
sessions, and that they had no right to 
cede one of them, without previously 
consulting the Court of Proprietors. At 
the same time he was willing to admit, 
that if in the present instance the ques- 
tion had been agitated in that Court, 
the discussions which would have taken 
place, would have been of such a nature 
as to awaken the jealousy and vigilance 
of the Dutch, in which case the advan- 
tageous treaty would not have been cou- 
cluded. He felt that as a Proprietor he 
owed his thanks to the Board of Con- 
trol and the Court of Directors, for the 
share which they had had in bringing 
the treaty to so fortunate a conclusion. 
Mr. Weerprna asked, as we under- 
stood, whether, under the new treaty, 
the Company would be relieved from the 
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annual payment which they had here- 
tofore made to buy off the competition 
of the Dutch, in opium. 

The CHAIRMAN replied that all pay- 
ments to the Dutch would certainly 
cease, under the treaty, as they ex- 
pressly renounced all claims. 

Mr. R. Jackson asked whether any 
counterpart to the complimentary paper 
delivered by the English negociators to 
the Dutch, had been received from the 
latter. 

The CuHarrMan replied, that such a 
paper had been received. He was very 
happy to hear that the treaty met with 
the approbation of the honourable and 
learned gentleman (Mr. Jackson), 
whom he could assure, on the part of 
himself and his Colleagues, that the 
Court of Directors were always glad 
when they could meet the wishes of the 
Court of Proprietors. He would just 
allude to one point, which the honour- 
able member had touched upon. The 
honourable member seemed to think 
that the Court of Directors had neg- 
lected their duty, because they had not 
informed the Court of Proprietors of the 
negociation whilst it was in progress. 
He had no hesitation to say, that the 
Court of Directors would have defeated 
their object, by giving publicity to the 
transaction. But it was not to be 
assumed as certain, that the Court of 
Directors had acted wrong. They had 
acted under legal advice, and upon the 
statute of King William, which gave 
them power to make acquisitions or 
exchanges of territory. There had 
been uno delay in bringing the Bill 
under the consideration of the Court 
of Proprietors. 

Mr. GAHAGAN was of opinion that 
it was the prerogative of the King to 
cede any of the British Indian posses- 
sions—even Madras itself, without con- 
sulting the Company. He trusted that 
care had been taken that the interests 
of the British residents at Bencoolen 
should not suffer by the change of 
sovereignty. 

Mr. TRANT expressed a hope that at 
some future period arrangements would 
be made with the Danes, the French, 
and the Portuguese, for the cession of 
their possessions on the continent of 
India, in order that England might 
remain in the undisputed possession of 
the whole. 

The motion was then agreed to una- 
nimously, and the Court adjourned. 


On Wednesday, June 23, a Quarteriy 
General Court of Proprietors was held, 
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which was made special for the purpose, 
amongst others, of takirig into consi- 
deration the state of the Public Press-in 
India, the regulations that are now in 
force respecting it at the several presi- 
dencies in India, and also the proceedings 
which have attended the euppression of 
the Calcutta Journal, and the banish- 
ment of Mr. Buckingham and Mr. Ar- 
not, two of its Editors. 

The discussion on this interesting 
subject did not however, as will be seen, 
take place, the Court having been occu- 
pied till a late hour with other business. 
The uncourteous behaviour of the 
Chairman and his supporters, at the 
close of the day’s proceedings, which 
evidently resulted from a desire to 
throw an impediment in the way of the 
discussion of Mr. Buckingham’s case, 
is, we believe, unparalleled in the 
history of the East India House de- 
bates. 

The CnHairMAN moved that the Court 
do agree to the resolution of the Court 
of Directors, recommending that a di- 
vidend of 54 per cent, on the Company’s 
stock be declared, for the half year 
commencing on the 5th of January last, 
and ending on the Sth of July next, 
which was agreed to. 

On the motion of the CHAIRMAN, the 
following gentlemen were nominated 
members of the committee of bye-laws 
for the ensuing year: Henry Howarth, 
Esq. Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, George 
Cumming, Esq. Heathly, Esq. 
Henry Smith, Esq. Grey Grote, Esq. 
David Lyon, Esq. Rohert Williams, 
Esq. Benjamin Barnard, Esq. Sir Henry 
Strachey, John Darby, Esq. Jolin Car- 
stairs, Esq. Richard Twining, Esq. Sir 
J. Shaw. 


CARNATIC AND TANJORE COMMIS- 
SIONS. 


The CuaiRMAN next moved, that the 
Court should confirm the resolution of 
the last Court of Proprietors, approving 
of the resolution of the Court of Direc- 
tors, recommending that 300/. per an- 
num additional should be granted to the 
Carnatic Commissioners for investigat- 
ing the Tanjore claims. 

Mr. Hume. disapproved of referring 
the consideration of the Tanjore claims 
to the Carnatic Commissioners. He 
thought it would be better for those com- 
missioners to finish the business they 
had in hand, before they undertook 
any other. 

The CuarrMan said that the plan pro- 
posed was the most economical one 
which could be adopted. If new com- 
missioners were appuinted to investi- 
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gate the Tanjore claims, they must be 
paid a salary equal to that which the 
Carnatic Commissioners received ; in 
addition to which, new clerks and of- 
fices must be appointed. He was of 
opinion, that both the commissions 
would be brought to a termination 
within four years. 

Mr. D. Kinnarrp concurred in the 
observations which had fallen from his 
hon. friend (Mr. Hume). He considered 
it most expedient to appoint a fresh 
commission to consider the Tanjore 
question. 

Mr. LownbDes supported the motion. 

Mr. CrawForp said that it would be 
impossible for the commissioners under 
the Tanjore deed to make any award to 
the creditors. By the first article of the 
deed, the creditors agreed to prove the 
original consideration which was given 
for their debts, which it was quite im- 
possible they could do. By the treaty of 
1799, the Company had pledged them- 
selves to pay all the registered debts of 
the Rajah of Tanjore, without any stipu- 
lation for their consideration. 

Mr. Pattison said that great incon- 
venience would arise from not approv- 
ing of the resolution of the Court of Di- 
rectors, the substance of which had 
become part of the legislative enact- 
ments. 

Mr. HumE moved, as an amendment, 
that the question should be adjourned, 
in order to enable the Court of Direc- 
tors to determine whether it would not 
be expedient to appoint a separate 
commission to investigate the Tanjore 
claims, 

After a few words from Mr. D. Kin- 
naird, Mr. R. Jackson, and General 
Thornton, in support of the amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN put the question, and 
declared the amendment to be negatived. 

Mr. Hume demanded a ballot, which 
was appointed for Friday se’ennight. 


INDIA BONDS. 


General THORNTON, after a few pre- 
fatory observations respecting the ad- 
vantage which would result from lower- 
iug the interest on India Bonds, moved 
a recommendation to the Court of Di- 
rectors to reduce the interest on those 
Bonds from 34 (at present paid) toa 
lower rate. 

Mr. ADDINELL seconded the motion. 

The CnairMAn thought that it was 
very inexpedient to agitate such a ques- 
tion at the present moment. It was 
better to leave all financial matters te 
the consideration of the executive body, 
who would raise or lower the interest of 


the Bonds as circumstances might re- 
quire. 

Mr. R. Jackson and Mr. Lownpes 
spoke against the motion. 

Mr. HuME suggested that the gallant 
General should withdraw his motion, 
and rest satisfied with having called the 
attention of the Court of Directors to 
the subject. 

Mr. TwininG and Sir C, ForBEs con- 
curred in the suggestion which had 
been made by Mr. Hume. 

Mr. D. KinnatRp thought that the 
gallant General had done right in call- 
ing the attention of the Court to the 
subject of his motion, in which, how- 
ever, he would not advise him to per- 
severe. 

General Tuornton then, with the 
consent of the Court, withdrew his 
motion, 


THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS. 


The CuairMAN was about to proceed 
to some other business of the day, when 

Mr. D. KINNAIRD rose, and said that 
he would avail himself of the practice 
which prevailed at Quarterly Courts, to 
eall the attention of the Court to a sub- 
ject respecting which he had given no 
previous notice. A motion had been 
carried at a former Court for the pro- 
duction of all documents and records 
on the subject of the Marquess of Hast- 
invgs’s administration in India, which 
would enable the Court of Proprietors 
to form an opinion respecting the merits 
or demerits of the Noble Marquess. 
In consequence of that motion, a list of 
papers had been laid upon the table by 
the Court of Directors, which he con- 
sidered very incomplete. One paper, 
in particular, was omitted, which he 
thought the Court of Proprietors could 
not dispense with. He alluded to a paper 
drawn up by the Marquess of Hastings, 
containing an exposé of the principal 
events of the Marquess’s administra- 
tion in India. He remembered, perfectly 
well, that the late Chairman had dis- 
tinctly stated that the document would 
be produced. He could not conceive 
why that omission bad occurred. It 
eould not, he presumed, be said, that 
the late Chairman made the declaration 
to which he had alluded without the au- 
thority of the Court of Directors, for if 
he (Mr. K.) recollected rightly, that 
gentleman also stated that he had re- 
ceived previous iustructions from the 
Court of Directors to move for the 
paper in question. 

‘The CHAIRMAN said, that the paper 
to which the honourable Proprietor had 
alluded, did not come under the descrip- 
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tion of a ducument on the records of 
the Company, (papers of which descrip- 
tion only had been called for by the re- 
solution of the Court of Proprietors) 
and the Court of Directors had there- 
fore withheld it. On arriving at Gibral- 
tar, after his departure from India, the 
Marquess of Hastings addressed a letter 
tothe Chairman, dated the 6th of May, 
1823, giving him permission either to 
submit it to the Court of Directors or 
the Secret Committee. At the same 
period the Noble Marquess addressed a 
Jetter to the Court of Directors; the 
receipt of the latter letter was acknow- 
ledged by them, in a communication 
in which they stated, that the Mar- 
quess of Hastings must be too well 
acquainted with the proceedings of the 
Court of Directors to suppose that they 
could give any opinion with respect to 
the contents of his letter. The eaposé 
had not been laid before the Court of 
Proprietors, because the Court of Direc- 
tors were unwilling, by sending it forth 
under their sanction, to give it a cha- 
racter which did not belong toit. (Hear.) 

Sir J. DoyLe thought the answer of 
the Chairman was extremely unsatis- 
factory. He trusted that a question of 
mere form would not be allowed to stand 
in the way of the production of the 
wvaper. He concluded with moving for 
its production. 

Mr. D. KINNAIRD seconded the mo- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN said there were many 
reasons why he wished the paper not to 
be produced, ‘There could be no doubt 
that the Marquess of Hastings was at 
liberty to write a history of the transac- 
tions of his government, but it was 
another question whether the Court of 
Directors would send forth a paper, as 
it were under their sanction, which must 
necessarily call forth animadversions 
from other quarters. (Hear.) The docu- 
ment contained retlections on antece- 
dent Governors General, which must 
necessarily call forth remarks from 
them, if the document should be pub- 
lished under the authority of the Court. 

Mr. D. Kinnarrv said, that the 
jealous regard which the Court of Di- 
rectors seemed to entertain of the cha- 
racter of their Governors General was 
of very recent date. It had arisen since 
that memorable day when the late 
Chairman preserved an imperturbable 
silence when a question was put to him, 
having for its object to ascertain whether 
the Court of Directors had accused the 
Marquess of Hastings of direct fraud 
in his administration. 

Mr. Patrison said that the hon, Pro- 








prietor was arguing as if the opinion 
which the Chairman had given against 
the production of the paper, was also 
the unanimous opinion of the Court of 
Directors. He begged leave to inform 
the hon. Proprietor, that the Court of 
Directors had not expressed any opiniou 
as to the contents of the paper. 

Mr. D. Kinnatrp was sorry he had 
misunderstood the Chairman. But in 
answer to that gentleman he would say 
that the reasons he had assigned should 
not operate against the production of 
the document. His Lordship had stated 
nothing but facts, and he challenged 
any man to read the paper impartially, 
and to say that it was the noble Mar- 
quess’s intention to injure his predeces- 
sors. He believed that the object in 
setting such a rumour afloat, was to 
create an unfavourable influence to the 
noble Marquess, amongst Lord Minto’s 
friends, The Marquess of Hastings had 
described the crisis in which he had 
found Indian affairs, but he did not 
charge Lord Miuto with having pro- 
duced that crisis. That crisis had been 
foretold by Lord Wellesley, and had 
been produced by events which were 
matured even before Lord Minto as- 
sumed the government. Those persons 
who supposed that the Marquess of Has- 
tings’s paper contained charges against 
Lord Minto, had read it ignorantly, he 
would not say maliciously. In the name 
of the Marquess of Hastings,and he hoped 
in the presence uf some of Lord Minto’s 
family, he declared that the noble Mar- 
quess had intended to make no charge 
against his Lordship. He had told Lord 
Minto himself so. 

Mr. TrAnrT recollected that the late 
Chairman had given a distinct promise 
that the paper in question should be 
produced, and he therefore thought it 
would be extremely impolitic to with- 
hold it. 

Mr. R. Jackson said that if the want 
of an official character were the only 
thing which prevented the Marquess of 
Hastings’s exposé from being laid upon 
the table, that defect might easily be 
remedied by some friend of the Marquess 
enclosing it to the Court of Directors as 
a paper necessary to the vind‘cation of 
his character: it must then be recorded, 
He thought that, by the promise of the 
late Chairman, the faith of the Court of 
Directors was pledged to the production 
of the document. If the statements in 
the exposé were wrong, some person 
who was qualified should point out the 
errors. 

Mr. Impey maintained that the Court 
of Directors were not to be blamed for 
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the non-production of the paper, be- 
cause it really was not a recorded do- 
cument. 

Mr. Mitts declared that the docu- 
ment was recorded; he had been sur- 
prised to hear the Chairman say that it 
was not, and wished to take the opinion 
of the law officers on the subject. 

A warm discussion arose on this point, 
which terminated by the Chairman de- 
claring that the document was not re- 
corded, All papers which came before 
the Court of Directors were notified, 
and that course had been pursued with 
regard to the paper in question. He 
then read a resolution of the Court of 
Directors, dated the 5th of May 1624, 
which declared, that after mature deli- 
beration the Court were of opinion that 
the Marquess of Hastings’s exposé should 
not be presented to the Court of Pro- 
prietors because it was not an official 
document. 

Mr. Impey resumed, and said that he 
was still of opinion that the document 
was not official, and that the motion, 
if carried in its present shape, would be 
uugatory. The paper had been ad- 
dressed to their Chairman as a private 
individual, and his permission must be 
obtained before it could be presented to 
the Court of Proprietors. But it was 
principally for the purpose of adverting 
to a subject of great importance that he 
had risen. He wished to know whether 
it was necessary to the reputation of the 
Marquess of Hastings, that such lau- 
guage should be used as had that day 
been heard in that Court. At present 
great differences of opinion prevailed with 
respect to the Marquess of Hastings’s 
administration; but was that a reason 
why the Court of Directors and their 
Chairman should be absolutely bearded 
by an honourable Proprietor (Mr. Kin- 
naird) ? Was it to be endured that the 
gentleman in the Chair, who was as able 
and as honest a man as had ever sat 
there, should be charged with ignorance, 
if not with malice, on account of the con- 
struction which he had put upon the Mar- 
quess of Hastings’s paper? (Hear, hear!) 
The Chairman, it was true, might en- 
tertain an erroncous opinion, but was 
there any man present who supposed 
that he did not entertain an honest opi- 
nion? (Hear!) In conclusion, the hon. 
Director stated that he had no objection 
to the production of the exposé, which, 
however, he would view only in the 
light of a speech by counsel, which was 
not to be regarded when unsupported 
by proof. 

Mr. Mitts warmly urged the pro- 
duction of the paper. 

Oriental Herald, Vol, 2. 


Mr. Lownpes also supported the mo- 
tion for the production of the document, 
and indulged in an episode on the case 
of Captain O’Callaghan, to the infinite 
amusement of the Court. He knew 
it had nothing to do with the case, 
(a laugh); but it was too much that a 
man should be ebliged to live upon 
bread and water whether he liked it 
or not. (Laughter.) Loyal as he was, he 
would do justice to the d——st radical 
in the country. (Great laughter.) 

Mr. HuGu Linpsay thought that the 
paper was recorded and ought to be 
produced. He thanked Mr. Elphinstone 
and Mr. Pattison for the part which 
they had taken in behalf of the Marquess 
of Hastings, on a former occasion. 

Mr. ParrisON was one of those who 
had originally thought that the produc- 
tion of the paper would lead to much 
inconvenience, but he was now willing 
tu agree that it should be laid before 
the Court. It was as clear as the sun 
at noonday that it was recorded. 

Mr. Hume maintained that the cir- 
cumstance of the document having been 
read in the Court of Directors, proved 
that it was one which the Court of Pro- 
prietors had a right to be put in posses- 
sion of, 

The CuatrMan again repeated the 
reasons why the Court of Directors had 
thought fit to withhold the document, 
and his own reasons why he thought it 
would be inexpedient to produce it. In 
allusion to the remarks respecting him- 
self, which had fallen from an honour- 
able Proprietor, he would leave it to 
those whom he had served for 24 years 
to determine whether he deserved them. 
( Hear.) 

Mr. D. Kinnairpb disclaimed any in- 
tention of saying any thing personally 
offensive to the Chairman. (Hear.) 

Sir G. Kopinson said, that he had 
no objection to the production of the 
noble Marquess’s statement, but he 
wished it to be understood that if it 
were produced, those who differed from: 
the Marquess of Hastings’s friends, re- 
specting the conduct of that nobleman, 
would feel it necessary to move for ether 
documents. 

Mr. EpMONSTONE said a few words 
to the same effect. 

Sir J. DoyLe wished every paper to 
be produced, which could illustrate 
the Marquess of Hastings’s government 
in India, 

Sir C. Forbes expressed his surprise, 
as we understood, that a relative of his 
own, an honourable Director, whom 
he then saw in his p!ace, and who was 
adverted to in the Marquess of Hast- 
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iags’s pamphlet, had not addressed the 
Court on the present occasion. 

Colonial Baittie could not remain 
silent after the appeal which had been 
made to him. For his own part he was 
prepared to coucur in the motion for 
the production of the Marquess’s exposé, 
but at the same time he felt bound to 
declare, that it contained statements in 
the correctness of which he could not 
concur, Oue part of the paper con- 
tradicted a statement which he had 
made before a committee of the House 
of Commons, (Hear.) If the motion 
were agreed to, he should feel it his duty 
to move for other papers. 

The CHairMAN observed, that he un- 
derstood the production of the Marquess 
of Hastings’s statement was to be condi- 
tional upon the production of other pa- 
pers. (No, no.) 

After a long conversation, in which 
Mr. Impey, Mr. Hume, Mr. Twining, 
and Sir G, Robinson participated, 

The Cuarrman put the question on 
Sir J. Doyle’s motion, which was car- 
ried in the affirmative. 

Mr. Epmonsroné then moved that 
the Secret Committee be requested to 
apply to the Board of Control, for au- 
thority to lay before the Court copies of 
all the minutes of Council and other 
documents in the Secret Department, 
between November 1413 aud November 
1817, having reference to the state- 
ments in the Marquess’s eaposé, and 
also all documents which might serve to 
exhibit the state of India at the period 
to which the exposé referred. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Sir C. RoBinson then moved for co- 
pies of all correspondence between the 
Governor-General in Council and the 
President at Lucknow, respecting the 
reform in the administration of the Go- 
vernment of that district, and the ew- 
ployment of British troops in the service 
of the Vizier, from the 31st of January 
1608, to the 3lst of December 1815: 
as also, copies of all papers relating to 
loans ‘contracted with the Vizier, from 
October 1814, to May 1815.—Agreed to. 

Sir C. Forses moved that the Court 
of Directors be requested to accompany 
the Marquess of Hastings’s exposé with 
such observations thereupon as they 
should think necessary. 

This motion was warmly supported by 
Mr. Kinnaird, but gave rise to consider- 
able opposition from others; aud on 
being put, was negatived. 

Mr.D.Kinnairp next moved for copies 
of the minutes of Council, and of the 
despatches of Lord Hastings, relative to 
the army, in March or April 1619. 








The CHairMan said, that he should 
feel it his duty to oppose the motion, 

Mr. R. Jackson wished, as the mo- 
tion would be opposed, that, at that late 
hour, his hon. friend would not press 
it, but let it stand as a notice for the 
next Court. 

Mr. D. Kinnatrp said, be was willing 
to withdraw his motion, and to renew it 
at the next Court. 

Mr. Impey, after complaining that 
the notice which the hon. Proprietor 
(Mr. Kinnaird) had given, of a motion 
respecting the Press in India, was too 
general to afford any clue as to what he 
intended to propose, moved that the 
Court do now adjourn. 

Mr. D. Kinnarrp said, he could not 
consent to the adjournment of the Court 
generally. He therefore moved, as an 
amendment, that the Court do adjourn 
to Wednesday next. 

The CuairMan said, that Mr. fmpey's 
motion was an amendment upon the 
hon. Proprietor’s motion for the produe- 
tion of papers; he could not, therefore, 
put what the hon. Proprietor wished to 
be an amendment. 

Mr. D. KinNnairkD said, he understood 
that he had been allowed to withdraw 
his motion. 

The CuairMan replied, that a mo- 
tion could not be withdrawn without 
the unanimous consent of the Court ; 
and he would not give his consent to 
the withdrawing of the hon. Proprietor’s 
motion. 

Mr. JACKSON expressed his surprise 
at the conduct of the Chairman. He 
had never known an instance in which 
permission had been denied to with- 
draw a motion. 

The CuairRMAN said, that it was un- 
usual to adjourn a Quarterly Court to a 
particular day. 

Mr. Tranr said, that he had seconded 
the motion for adjournment in the belief 
that a day would be fixed. He wished, in- 
deed, that a day should be fixed for the 
discussion respecting the Press in India. 
He thought it desirable that the dis- 
cussion should take place as early as 
possible, on account of certain opivions 
which had gone forth iu the public press 
on the subject. 

Mr. D. Kinnatrp said, that if Wed- 
nesday next did not suit the Chairman’s 
convenience, he might fix any other day 
for the adjournment of the Court. 

The CuairnMaAwn could not tell what 
day would be convenient. 

Sir C. Forbes was desirous that some 
day, be it a week or a fortnight hence, 
should be appointed for the discussion 
respecting which notice had been given, 
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He had come there that day prepared to 
express an opinion with respect to the 
case of a much injured individual, who 
had been unjustly banished from India. 

Notwithstanding all that could be 
said, however, the Chairman was not 
to be driven from his point. He would 
have the Court adjourned sine die, and 
in no other way, 

At length the Court divided on Mr. 


Impey’s motion, and the numbers 
were: 
Ayes...++.20 | Noes......20 

The CuatRMAN then gave the casting 
vote in favour of the motion for inde- 
finite adjournment, and the Court ad 
journed accordingly, after having sat 
nearly eight hours, without entering at 
all on the principal business for which 
it was specially convened. 





INDIAN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE, 


EAST INDIES, CHiNA, AND NEW 
HOLLAND, 


Bengal.— No intelligence of great pub- 
lic interest bas reached us from Bengal, 
since our last Number was issued, the 
prevalence of Easterly winds having 
been unfavourable to the homeward 
passage of ships, so that though there 
have been many arrivals since that pe- 
riod, the dates are not much later than 
before received. One of the most 
pleasing articles of intelligence which 
we have to communicate is that a sub- 
scription for the relief of the Greeks, 
had been entered into at Calcutta, and 
about £2000. sterling, is said to have 
been raised for that purpose. We re- 
joice at this indication of public feeling 
and benevolence, which could not be 
directed jnto a more worthy channel ; 
but we hope that while assisting 
the Grecks to expel their conquerors 
and oppressors, they will not lose sight 
of their duty as Englishmen, in en- 
deavouring to prevent a despotism not 
altogether dissimilar in its origin at 
least, and founded on no right but that 
of conquest, from being exercised in 
such a manner as to lead to similar con- 
sequences in India at some future day. 

Respecting the proceedings of the 
Bengal Government towards the press, 
the late letters communicate some ad- 
ditional facts, worthy of being placed on 
record. The public are already so fully 
in possession of all that was developed 
in the petition, and the debate to which 
this gave rise in the House of Commons 
on the 25th ultimo, that it is quite un- 
necessary to offer any further remarks 
on what has already transpired. We 
may venture, however, to add another 
remarkable fact, as the winding-up of 
this series of persecution and spoliation, 
which recent letters from India have 
comnunicated, and which was not 


known when the petition alluded to was 
presented, That document stated, that, 
at the date of the last advices from India, 
the property of the Calcutta Journal was 
in the hands of Dr. Muston, a servant ef 
the Indian Government, and son-in-law 
of ove of its principal Members, Mr. 
Harrington, under a promise of renew- 
ing its license of publication, which was 
in daily expectation of being granted, 
but up to that period withheld. The 
letters last received add this further in- 
telligence:—The Indian Government, 
unwilling that Mr. Buckingham should 
receive even the trifling benefit which 
this ruined property might prodnce him, 
if the Calcutta Journal were revived, and 
apparently desiring to cripple all his ef- 
forts for redress in this country, by that 
impoverishment and ruin which renders 
even the law inaccessible to the injured, 
intimated to his agents, that so long as 
this gentleman held any pecuniary in- 
terest whatever in the property of the 
concern, or was likely to derive any pe- 
cuniary benefit from its proceeds, it 
never should be permitted to be resu- 
med, The parties intrusted w th its 
management were therefore compelled 
to sell under every possible «lisad- 
vantage ; and as no person could be 
expected to purchase it on any terms 
without an assurance of being granted 
a license, no other than a favourite of 
the Government could ultimately pos- 
sess it. Accordingly, the individual 
already named, Dr. Muston, having rea- 
son to hope for a license to conduct this 
journal as his own property, and for 
his own benefit, though prevented from 
so doing for the benefit of another, was 
actually in treaty for the purehase ; and 
was thus likely to be put, by the act of 
the Indian Government, into the pos- 
session of another man’s property, by 
which for a trifling sum, he might 
realize a speedy and ample fortune. If 
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this be the mode in which the Indian 
Authorities are permitted to punish men 
of independent minds, and reward those 
whom they select for opposite qualities, 
it is not difficult to predict what must 
be the issue. 

Mr. Arnot hasnot yet arrived in Eng- 
land, although some of the ships which 
sailed from Bengal direct at the same 
time with the vessel in which he went 
to Bencoolen, and in which he might 
have had a passage free of expense, 
have now been at home more than three 
months !—The following extract of a 
letter received from him since his ar- 
rival at Bencoolen, will be read witha 
melancholy interest.—It has already 
appeared in one of the London papers, 
The Globe and Traveller, the only one that 
thought the subject of sufficient im- 
portance to deserve a line of comment, 
We give the introductory remarks of the 
Editor of that paper, by which the 
extracts were preceded. 


We insert to-day some extracts froma 
letter of Mr. Arnot, who was sent home 
trom kndia, in order to punish him for 
having some connexion with the Calcutta 
Journal. We should rather say that he 
was banished on the principle of vicarious 
punishment for an alleged fault commit- 
ted by the Editor ot the Calcutta Journal. 
Mr. Sandys, the Editor of the Journal, 
being a native of India, could not arbitra- 
rily be sent out of the country—a privilege 
which, under the Jaw that forms the 
foundation of the India Company’s power, 
is to be exercised only upon natives of the 
British islands; and the Indian Goyern- 
ment, being thus unable to punish him, 
banished Mr. Arnot, his assistant. To the 
principle of this there is certainly nothing 
to be found parallel since the expedient 
which Butler attributes to the first puri- 
tanical settlers in North America, who 
being unwilling to punish an active- 
bodied cobler who had killed an Indian, 
yet desirous ~ 
— **to do 

The Indian Hogan-Mogan too, | 
Impartial justice, in his stead did | 
Hanga poor weaver that was bed-rid.” 

Undoubtedly, however unjustifiable 
the motives of the ludian Government 
might be, they had the power legally to 
send home Mr. Arnot, under the wise law 
to which we have before alluded, accord- 
ing to which, a Frenchman, an American, 
or a subject of any foreign State, may 
reside in India, without being liable to be 
arbitrarily removed; but an Englishman 
or a Scotsman cannot. What, however, 
is deserving of particular remark in the 
treatment of Mr. Arnot, is the cruel ag- 
gravation of the punishment which the 
judian Government has inflicted beyond 








what the law authorizes. If the law directs 
that any one found in India, guilty of 
having been born in Great Britain, may be 
sent home by the Government, it must 
manifestly haveintended that the English- 
man convict should besent home directly, 
not that he should be tortured by the 
confinement in a round-about trading 
voyage in the Indian seas. Yet Mr. 
Arnotis sent round by way of Bencoolen, 
in a ship liable, under its charter, to be 
detained for months. ‘This is, we hope, 
too gross a violation of the law, as well 
as of justice, to be passed over without 
the severest censure from the Govern- 
ment at home, and without some redress 
to the injured individual. d 
The following are extracts of a letter 
from Mr. Arnot, dated on board the Hon. 
Company’s ship Fame, off Bencoolen, 
Jan. 14, 1#24, received by the ship Bor- 
neo, which has arrived from Sumatra :— 
While dropping down the river 
Hooghly, in company with the Florentia, 
bound yar to England, | despatched by 
that ship a letter, informing you of my 
actual banishment, without trial, from 
India; which will vo doubt reach you 
long befure I shall be at home myself, 
as Lam forced to go round by this cir- 
cuitous route. We left the pilot off the 
Sand Heads, on the 24th of December, 
and arrived here only yesterday. Before 
we quitted the river | was led to under- 
stand that there was a chance of the 
Fame being detained here several months, 
(she being subject to Sir Stamford Raffles, 
the Lieutenant Governor’s, entire dis- 
yosal, who night have occasion to send 
ier even to Singapore! and that the cap- 
tain expected confidently to. be sent from 
Bencoolen back to Natal, 4 place consider- 
ably to the north, to get a cargo of pep- 
yer. The Fame was chartered to come 
nere expressly, as | was informed, in 
consequence of Sir S. Raffles’s represen- 
tation to the East India Directors that he 
was coming home from Bencoolen, and 
would require a ship to convey him to 
England. By the stipulation of this char- 
ter, he has power to detain the ship here 
three months for his convenience, with- 
out further cost to the Company, and as 
much longer as his affairs may require, 
on a demurrage or charge for detention, 
to be paid by the Indiaa Government. 
Being made acquainted with these facts, 
and hearing also the most dismal accounts 
of the deleteriousness of the climate to 
Europeans, from which I, as a prisoner 
on board ship, might suffer more serious- 
ly than men who are free, in the exercise 
of their professional duties, and happy in 
their minds, I transmitted another letter 
to the Bengal Government by the hands 
of the pilot, protesting against these ag- 
gravated hardships being imposed upon 
me, while the Act of Parliament only au- 
thorized persons in my situation (whom 
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it thought enough merely to send home, 
without subjecting them to further pu- 
nishment*) to be put on board a vessel 
** bound for the United Kingdom :” and 
this being a penal statute must be con- 
strued strictly, and cannot be interpreted 
as meaning that British subjects may be 
sent to England by the way of China or 
Sumatra, or a circuitous trading voyage, 
necessarily involving longer coufinement 
and almost unlimited additional hardships. 

‘The Bengal Government, however, took 
no notice whatever of any of my former 
letters, and, no doubt, this last was passed 
by equally unheeded. 

After the arrival of the Fame off the 
coast of Sumatra, I was afflicted with 
severe bilious attacks, which formed at 
Jast into that matignant malady, jaundice ; 
under which I have been labouring ever 
since the 6th inst. Although the orders 
of the Indian Goverument peremptorily 
forbade the Captain to allow me to leave 
the vessel until her arrival in England, 
yet, in consequence of my extreme illness, 
he has permitted me to go on shore at 
Bencoolen to endeavour to recruit my 
health and strength during the detention 
of the ship at this port; and I have, to- 
day, written to the Licutenant-Governor, 
Sir Stamford Raffles, to obtain his sanc- 
tion to my landing. How the climate on 
shore may agree with me I know not; 
but the accounts of it, given on the spot, 
are as disinal as [ had been led to appre- 
hend ; the first news on our arriving here 
being, that ‘* the people were dying like 
rotten sheep. 

I have already learned that all the airy 
accommodations of the ship will be re- 
quired for Sir Stamford Raffles and his 
suite, so that | must give up my cabin on 
the poop, and go below, in the more con- 
fined part of the vessel, where I shall be 
far Jess comfortably situated. 

But as the boat is going off to the Bor- 
neo, which sails for’ England to-night, I 
must hastily conclude. 


It appears by the following intelli- 
gence, the latest from Bengal, that a 
war is apprehended between our Indian 
Government and the Birman empire, 
the Birmans having committed some 
violence on the person of a British sub- 
ject. It must not be understood that this 
outrage on the part of the Birmans is 
the beginning, or the real cause of the 
differences between the two goveru- 
ments. ' Discussions have long been 
going on between the two governinents, 
which have taken their rise, we under- 
stand, from the following circumstances ; 
A tribe or clan of people, of the very un- 
classical name of Mugs, were subjects of 
(or rather subjected to the power of) 





* 53d Geo, Ill. c, 155, s. 104. 


the Birmans, by whom they were much 
oppressed ; and finding themselves, on 
the whole, very uncomfortably situated 
in the Birman territory, they trans- 
planted themselves into some wild coun- 
try within the limits of the British pos- 
sessions, and established their charac- 
ter as subjects of the Company. The 
Mugs, however, have been perhaps not 
well supplied—certainly not quiet—in 
theirnew habitations ; andsomeofthem, 
not unmindful of their old oppressors, 
have made repeated inroads on the Bir- 
man territory, committing no small 
atrocities, and carrying off no incon- 
siderable quantity of spoil, ‘These out- 
rages the Bengal Government, from 
the nature of the country and the peo- 
ple, have not been able to repress, and 
the Birman Government have been eat- 
nest in their representations ; and, no 
doubt, have had just causeof complaint. 
The point that has been at issue between 
the Birman Government and the Govert - 
ment of Bengal in these disputes is this 
—the Birmans demand that the sus- 
pected, or at least some Mugs, shall he 
given up tothem; to which the Bengal 
Government, aware that these Mugs 
would, in the event of compliance, be 
put to death in the most cruel manner, 
without any regard to the innocence or 
guilt of the particular parties, are natu- 
rallyindisposed to comply. The Bengal 
Government has always, we believe, 
professed to be very ready to punish, in 
the most exemplary manner, the Mugs 
against whom evidence can be ob- 
tained of any breach of the peace to- 
wards their neighbours ; but this nicety 
does not suit the opinions and temper of 
oriental governments, and the Birmans 
have not been satisfied with this show 
of justice, which they find, from expe- 
rience, to be ineffectual.— Whether the 
seizure of Mr. Chew is intended as a 
measure of retaliation, or arises out of 
some dissatisfaction which the Birman 
Government in its present temper may 
be ready to conceive on some other ac- 
count, we have not the means of ascer- 
taining. But whatever may be the cause 
of this hostile act, it requires little skill 
to predict that in a war the Birmans 
will share the fate of all other Govern- 
meats, who have been unwise enough, 
whether in the right or in the wrong, to 
attack the British in India. 

The intelligence of February, states 
that his Excellency Lord Amherst was 
in good health, and all was quiet in the 
Company’s possessions. From these ac- 
counts, however, it would seem, that 
there was every prospect of hostilities 
commencing with the Birmese, as they 
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had seized Mr. Chew, a Bengal pilot, 
aud had sent him to the capital, Am- 
meropporee. A large detachment of 
troops, with a train of artillery, had 
marched towards the Birman frontier ; 
and it was reported, that the 13th Light 
Infautry, under Colonel M‘Creagh, was 
to proceed thither by water from Cal- 
cutta. It was feared that this powerlul 
and warlike nation would give the Go- 
vernment some trouble, before they 
were put down. 

Accounts from Sindh, received at Cal- 
cutta, state, that the Maha Rajah, Run- 
jeet Singh Bahadur, having encamped 
at Singh, towards the end of November 
last, some of his troops, according to 
order, applied to the Jageerdar (Sultan 
Khan) of that place for provender for 
their horses, but the son of the Jageer- 
dar having procured a few native sol- 
diers of that place, attacked the Maha 
Rajah’s men, and having killed and 
wounded several, put them to flight. 
The Maha Rajah, on hearing of this 
circumstance, sent an order to the Ja- 
géerdar td surrender up his son, or take 
the consequences; but when the ac- 
counts came away, this had not been 
complied with. 

Letters had reached Calcutta from 
the Eastern Islands, conveying informa- 
tion, that a detachment of troops from 
Fort Marlborough, commanded by Cap- 
tain Crisp, had, with the assistance of 
some friendly Native Chiefs, taken a 
small fort to the northward of that set- 
tlement, which was occupied by a re- 
fractory Rajah. In the attack, four of 
our troops were killed. The Rajah was 
the only support of the Padrees in that 
quarter ; and the arrival of the detach- 
ment despatched thence in August, it 
was supposed would effectually check 
his encroachments. 

Letters from the Upper Provinces of 
India, received at the Bengal Presi- 
dency, also stated, that Serja Rao 
Pholgia had marched against the vil- 
lage of Jageepore, with the cavalr 
under his command, and two English 
battalions, and encamped about eight 
miles distant. The Zemindars of three 
or four villages, as previously arranged 
among themselves, made a nocturnal 
attack upon the troops of Serja Rao; 
but he being aware of their intention, 
opposed them readily, and after a can- 
flict of two or three hours, completely 
routed them. On their retreat to the 
village from whence they came, they 
were surrounded by the troops of the 
victor; and the latest accounts state, 
that the village of Jageepore had been 
subdued, and fifteen granaries full of 





grain, 30,000 rupees in cash, and up- 
wards of five hundred cattle, the pro- 
perty of the Zemindars, had fallen into 
the hauds of the conquerors, The rest 
of the enemy had retired to a village 
named Munohurpore, belonging to Ja 

geer of Sumneasees, from whence they 
again attacked the forces of Serja Rao, 
killed four, and wounded many. In con- 
sequence of this, two battalions had ad- 
vanced against them, and it was thought 
they must soon surrender. 

The Bengal Hurkaru states, that in 
consequence of some recent instances 
of private commercial transactions in 
the Bengal army having been brought 
under the notice of the Government, an 
order had been issued, which declared, 
that any Military Officer who was proved, 
to the satisfaction of the Governor Ge- 
peral in Council, to have engaged in 
any commercial or mercantile specula- 
tion whatever, should be held, ipse facto, 
incapable of serving, and should be forth- 
with suspended and sent to Europe, with 
a recommendation to the Honourable 
Court of Directors that he be discharged 
from their army. 

The accounts from the Chittagong 
district stated that place to be very tran- 
quil, The health of Mr. Adam was daily 
improving, and he was returning by 
easy stages towards the Bengal pro- 
vinces. 

The intelligence from Culnah was 
very uvfavourable. A dreadful storm 
of hail had heen experienced in those 
parts, which had entirely destroyed the 
huts of the natives, and the produce of 
the season. This, added to the damage 
sustained by the previous inundation, 
had created a great seargity of food in 
that province, and the unfortunate 
inhabitants were in a great state o 
wretchedness and misery. 

A Suttee had taken place at Seree- 
pore, in the district of Nuddea, on the 
17th of November. A young man, an 
inhabitant of that place, having died of 
fever, his widow, about 17 years old, 
having left an infant only two months 
old to the care of her mother, burnt her- 
self on that very day, on the corpse of 
her husband, according to the horrid 
custom of the Hindoos. 

A tire broke out on the Mth of Ja- 
nuary, in the spirit warehouse of Messrs, 
Baretto, of Calcutta: the whole of the 
contents of which, as well as the build- 
ings, were destroyed. It was feared the 
destruction would have been more ex- 
tensive, but through the exertions of 
the neighbourhood it was got under. 
Indian produce continued high, parti- 
cularly indigo, of which the crop was 
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not more than one half that of former 
seasons, 

One hundred and fifty eanuchs had 
beeu landed from the Arab ships during 
the season, to be sold as slaves in the 
capital of British India. Those ships 
were also in the habit of carrying away 
the natives of Hindoostan, principally 
females, and disposing of them in Ara- 
bia, in barter for African slaves for the 
Calcutta market. 

Captain Parlby, model-master at Dum 
Dum, had so far improved the native 
war-rocket of Hindoostan, as to excel 
the Congreve rocket. 

A Bengal paper states that the Govern- 
ment, adverting to the public welfare 
aud general benefit which will accom- 
pany the general instruction of the na- 
tives of India, has been pleased to esta-: 
blish a College in Calcutta. A large 
building is to be erected on the bank of 
the round Tank, in Putuldangah, for 
this purpose. The Brahmin boys will be 
admitted into the College for education 
in the sciences of India, in the Sanscrit 
lauguage ; namely, Byakurum, or gram- 
mar; Sahettee, or poetry ; Alunkar, or 
rhetoric ; Pooron, or ancient history ; 
Nyeea, or logic; Vidant, Sankh, Pa- 
tunjal, and Mymansulkh, or Brahmi- 
nical theology. They will have an al- 
lowance of five rupees each per month, 
for their necessary expenses; and they 
are permitted to abide where they may 
think convenient for themselves, but 
they will attend the College during the 
time particularly fixed for their educa- 
tion; and eminent professors of the 
above-mentioned sciences are engaged 
to teach the students. The institution 
will commence at No. 66, in Bow Bazar, 
until the building appropriated to the 
accommodation of the College is com- 
pleted. 


Madras.—The advices from Madras 
continue to speak of the famine amoug 
the natives, owing to the scarcity of 
rice in the bazaars, which was not to 
be procured. Only one warehouse was 
open for the sale of this necessary arti- 
cle of food, and consequently the rush 
of people was prodigious. Many Euro- 
pean gentlemen were seen struggling 
with the crowd, endeavouring to pro- 
cure grain for their servants. Grain of 
the worst and oldest description was 
bought up with avidity ; and many were 
reduced to subsist on grain, and even 
that could not be-purcbased but in small 
quantities. Several deaths had occur- 
red among the lower order of natives 
from starvation, and many children 
had been abandoned by their parents. 


At Pondicherry, the inhabitants also 
suffered from want of food, and no hopes 
were entertained of a fall of rain saving 
the harvest, as the crops were all de- 
stroyed. The letters from the Shuro- 
croyahs mention the great suffering 
from want of rain pon the hills, only 
one shower having fallen during the 
monsoon, 

In consequence of the distress at Ma- 
dras from the scarcity of grain, the fol- 
lowing Notices had been issued, the 
first dated from the Revenue Depart- 
ment, Fort St. George, 12th December , 


Notice is hereby given, that, from this 
date to the 3ist January, 1424, no duty 
will be levied on grain imported from Ben- 
gal to avy place under this Presidency, on 
grain coming from one port under this 
Presidency to another, or on grain im- 
vorted by land to any place under this 

residency. 

Published by order of the Honourable 

the Governor in Council. 

(Signed) D. Hitt, Sec. to Gov. 


This was followed by the annexed 
Public Order, dated from the 


Public Department, Fort St. George, 
Jan. 9.—The hon. the Governor in Council 
being anxious of affording further encou- 
ragement to the importation of rice at this 
Presidency, in consequence of a failure in 
the rains of the late monsoon, Notice is 
hereby given, that a bounty of thirty Ma- 
dras rupees per Madras goree will be paid 
on all rice (of the description of large rice 
and good quality) that may be imported 
at Fort St.George from the territories 
subject to the Government of Bengal 
or from the provinces of Malabar anc 
Canara, from the 10th February to the 
7th June next. 

The bounty will be paid on demand at 
the General Treasury in Fort St. George, 
on the production of acertificate from the 
Collector of Sea Customs, specifying the 
quantity which the importer or party ap- 
plying is entitled tu claim payment for. 

(Signed) E. Woop, 
Chief Secretary to Government. 


The latest accounts announce the ar- 
rival of several cargoes of rice, and from 
different parts of India, and the mea- 
sures adopted by Goverpment had been 
successful in checking the dreadful vi- 
sitation. 


Bombay .-—The advices from this Pre 
sidency announce the arrival there of 
his Highness Futteh Oollah Khan from 
Calcutta, on the 23d Dec. He was re- 
ceived with the customary honours. 

Neither papers nor private letters from 
this quarter contain any mention of par- 
ticular events of public interest or im- 
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portance, the information contained in 
the former being chiefly confined to the 
civil and military promotions, shipping, 
&c. and the latter to matters of a com- 
mercial nature, without allusion to 
politics or public affairs. 

The following is an extract of a letter, 
dated Bombay, Dec. 3r: 

I suppose you have heard of the late 
disagreement between the Birman empire 
and our Government ; it is not quite set- 
tled yet, but the general opinion seems to 
be that it will not turn out any thing very 
serious at present. We have got a body 
of troops there. I[ think there is every 
chance of our having to go to war with 
them soon, for they are constantly mak- 
ing agressions on our frontiers, the same 
as the Goorkas did at first. We are all 
very anxious to see the steam-boat navi- 
gation set on foot. I see by the news- 
papers 58,000 rupees have ahead been 
subscribed towards the premium of ten 
thousand pounds that has been promised 
to the first company that makes the voy- 
age out ina steam-vessel. ‘This ought to 
stimulate the people in London with long 
piirses, to risk a capital in the enterprise. 
rhe crops in this part of the country have 
almost entirely failed for want of rain ; 
the whole tract between the Burda river 
and the Borespout is completely burnt up. 
Flour is aiready 10 seers for the rupee, 
(two or three times the usual price,) but 
there is no fear of a famine, as the crops 
were so abundant last year that a great 
surplus is left. A mounted post has been 
established from Bombay to Aurungabad, 
which is found extremely useful; and if 
itis ultimately successful, will be univer- 
sally established in India. 


China.—A letter from Foghan, the 
capital of the province of Fokun, states 
that even in that Empire attempts had 
been made to introduce secret societies 
of Freemasons, under the name of ‘* The 
Society of Heaven aud Earth,” but as 
soon as the Emperor was informed of it 
he caused the members to be arrested, 
aud severely puuished, destroying the 
very house in which they held their 
meetings. A similar association had 
been subsequently detected in the West- 
ern Provinces, under the name of the 
“< Triple Alliance.’ Of this also the 
members were seized and brought to 
punishment. 


Macao.—By our accounts from this 
port we learn that a great sensation had 
been caused there by the arrival of a 
vessel from Goa having a person on 
board directed by the authorities of that 
place to assume the duties of Governor 
of Macao. That Government, however, 
refused to acknowledge this Pretender, 









as he was not deputed by the King and 
Cortes of Portugal. The Goa Com- 
mander, upon threatening hostile mea- 
sures, received notice from the Govern- 
ment, attested by the most respectable 
of the Chinese at Macao, to depart the 
waters of the Celestial Empire, which 
he did, but not without showing his 
hostility by seizing the Baretto, an Indian 
merchantinan, then in the Roads, hav~ 
ing on board a valuable cargo. The 
Governor seeing no chance of suecess 
likely to attend his undertaking, was, on 
application, permitted by the Govern- 
ment of Macao to remain a few days in 
the offing. This, however, led toa most 
important result, for the troops landed 
suddenly from the frigate, favoured by 
several Mandarins, who wished to put a 
stop to the anarchy which prevailed, and 
took possession of the town, having sur- 
prised the Governor in his sleep. This 
event took place on the 27th Sept. The 
following is the official account of the 
landing of the troops from the frigate, 
and also of the arrest of the former Pre- 
sident of the Government, Major Paulina 
da Silva Barboza, as transmitted by the 
Commandant: 





















































At four o’clock iu the morning, the 
Lorcha under my command anchored near 
the Fort of Bomparto, and immediately 
ordered the signal to be made for the 
guard to beat to arms, which was imme- 
diately answered. In consequence of this, 
the troops from the frigate commenced 
Janding under the command of Majors 
Estifigne and Leito, and shortly after they 
were assembled on the ground near the 
Fort, when they were immediately joined 
by the garrison, and after mounting two 
field-pieces they commenced their march 
to the town. A detachment of 60 men 
was ordered by Major Estifigue to take 
possession of the Town-hall, and he de- 
sired me to accompany that detachmeut 
in the performance of this duty. 

Shortly after, the Major arriving with 
the remainder of the troops, immediately 
ordered an officer, with 16 soldiers, to ‘ 
proceed to the dwe!ling-house of the illus- 
trious member of his Majesty’s Council, 
M. Pereira, and there arrest the Chief of 
the factious, Major P. daSilva Barboza.— 
In pursuance of this order, we marched to 
the house, and the gates being already 
opened, we proceeded to the apartment 
of the Major, and found him still asleep. 
We awakened him, and intimated to him 
his arrest by an order of the legitimate 
Government of this city. He appeared a 
good deal shook, and was so terrified as 
not to be able to utter a word. We got 
him out of the house, and conveyed him 
on board the frigate Salamandro, and 
— left him in charge of the officer on 

uty. 
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A new Senate had been elected, and 
the troops conducted themselves with 
the strictest discipline and moderation. 


Singapore.—A public paper has been 
established at Singapore, some numbers 
of which have reached England; from 
this we learn the following particulars : 


Pontiana.—Trade at Pontiana was 
dull, but tive or six junks were expected 
there which, it was thought, would make 
the trade more brisk. The accounts re- 
ceived there from Celebes and the East- 
ward mentioned that about one hundred 
Bugis prows had come there during 
the season, from various parts of the 
Eastern seas, being a larger number 
than had ever visited that port before, 
although the civil war’s still prevailing in 
the interior of Celebes, detained a con- 
siderable number of them from coming. 
‘They had imported about fifty thousand 
dollars worth of tortoise-shell, and the 
usual articles to a considerable amount. 
The articles of exportation in which 
they chiefly dealt, during the season, 
have been fire-arms and ammunition, 
white British cottons, bombazins, light 
British cloths, opium, iron and steel. 


Batavia.—By advices from Batavia, 
it appears that M. Van Sevenhoven, 
Commissioner for Palembang, had just 
returned to that city, having completed 
his task, and definitively delivered up 
the Government to the President pre- 
viously appointed. He had brought 
autograph letters from the Sultan and 
the Soeshoenan to the Governor Gene- 
ral, in which those prices not only 
expressed their entire satisfaction with 
the new Regulations introduced by the 
Commissioners, but delared that the 
good effects which they had already 
witnessed filled them with confidence 
that the new mode of administration 
would give to Palembang a degree of 
prosperity and tranquillity that it never 
before enjoyed.—On the 7th of Decem- 
ber a smart shock «f Earthquake was 
experienced at Jocjokaria, and on the 
previous month immense damage was 
done to the plantations at Preangby, by 
heavy rains and high winds.—In the 
Government Gazette of the Ist Novem- 
ber, spices are permitted to be exported 
for Holland, under certain conditions, 
by private individuals. This may be 
considered as a first step towards the 
introduction of a free trade in these 
articles, which have been for so many 
centuries subject to a rigid monopoly. 


Borneo. —Accounis from Borneo com- 
municate that the Dutch expedition, 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 2. 


which sailed last September into the 
interior of that Island, up the river of 
Poutiana, to a distance of more than 
three hundred miles, had returned in 
the end of November. The object of 
this expedition was to reduce to subjec- 
tion the hitherto Native states of Sangao, 
Santang and Silat. In this they were 
completely successful, the Natives hav- 
ing yielded without offering the slight- 
est resistance. The Dutch Government, 
by this measure, have become undis- 
puted masters of all Borneo, from the 
Eastern confines of the state of Bornjer- 
massin to the Northern boundary of 
that of Sambas. This includes all the 
gold and diamond mines of the Island, 
and not only the Malays, but also the 
Chinese and Dayaks, or aboriginal po- 
pulation of the country within the limits 
above described. ‘The ports which are 
now open to Eurepean commerce are 
Baryermassin, Pontiana, Mompaura, 
and Sambas, only. 

Ceylon. — By the letters from this 
Island we learn that H.M.S. Hercules, 
with Sir E, Barnes and family on board, 
arrived there on the 12th January.— 
H.M.S. Litfy, with Commodore Grant 
ou board, had arrived there the 17th of 
the preceding month. The great road 
constructing by Sir E. Barnes from the 
Hallelula Ferry into Candy, was pro- 
ceeding regularly,andthetuonel through 
the bill had been perforated. During 
the last twelvemonth, the work had pro- 
ceeded at the rate of afoot a day, the 
breadth being about seven feet and the 
height about six feet. 


New South Wales.—By the arrival 
of the Competitor from New South 
Wales, with a cargo of Colonial tim- 
ber, elephant oil, seal skins and wool ; 
we have accounts from this interesting 
Colony to the beginning of February. 
All descriptions of European goods were 
cheap at Sydney, and provisions had 
declined in value nearly one half since 
the alteration in the state ofthe currency, 
and the great reduction made by Go- 
vernment. GoodGreen Tea, was 2s. 6d. 
perlb. bythe chest; Mauritius Sugar, 3d. 
per Ib. by the box; and Loaf Sugar Is. ; 
Wheat was 3¢. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per bushel. 
Mr. Oxley, Surveyor-General, had rc- 
turned, in January, from an examina- 
tion of part of the coast to the North, 
and succeeded in discovering a river in 
Mioriton Bay, lat. 24. (which he has 
named the Brisbane), supericrtoany yet 
known in New Holland. He ascended 
it for fifty miles, and saw its course 
from an eminence for thirty or forty 
miles more, being compelled to return 
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from further examination for want of 
provisions. It is three miles broad at 
the entrance, and has usually from 
three to nine fathoms water up to where 
he left off the survey ; but about twenty 
miles from the sea it is crossed by a 
ledge of rocks, over which there is only 
twelve feet at high water. At the dis- 
tance to which he penetrated the tide 
rose four feet and a half, and ran up- 
wards of four miles per hour. The 
country all around was an undulating 
level, abounding in very superior tim- 
ber, the soil rich and well covered with 
grass, but rather strong. The river 
came from the S. W. in the direction of 
the Macquarie marshes, of which it 
may probably prove the outlet, being 
at the termination of Mr. Oxley’s sur- 
vey, about 350 miles in a direct line 
from where he lost the Macquarie 
among reeds, in his former trip into 
the interior. The country around was 
not subject to flood, no marks of it 
being seen exceeding seven feet above 
the then level of the river, which was 
considerably within its banks. It con- 
tained abundaace of fish, and several 
parrots were shot in its vicinity, of the 
same species as has hitherto only been 
found on the banks of the Macquarie. 
A river of tolerable magnitude, called 
the Tweed, was also discovered behind 
Mount Warning, a little to the south- 
ward of the last, with a good bar har- 
bour of fourteen feet, and the country 
seemingly good around. A smaller 
one called the Boyne was also found in 
Port Curteis. 

The Governor intended proceeding, 
in April, to explore the Brisbane, in 
his Majesty’s ship Tees, lately arrived 
from India. Mr. Oxley’s health having 
been materially injured by his two for- 
mer hazardous expeditions, the hard- 
ships encountered in this last had given 
it a still severer shock; but he had re- 
covered considerably at the period of 
the Competitor’s departure, and was 
anxious to set out on a further journey 
of discovery for the benefit of science 
and the colony, to which his meritori- 
ous and patriotic exertions have already 
been so serviceable. 

Mr. Archibald Bell, jun. of Richmond 
Hill, had also discovered a new route 
over the Blue Mountains to Bathurst, 
by way ef Richmond, which passes 
through a fertile, well-watered, brushy 
country. Besides considerably reduc- 
ing the distance, the road will be com- 
paratively level, and free from nearly 
all the obstacles which render the bleak 
aud barren one now used so uninviting 
to the traveller, and ill adapted for the 


passage of carts and driying of cattle. 
“he Veteran Corps, lately disbanded, 
is to be settled along this line. 

A stage coach, with four horses, has 
recently commenced running daily be- 
tween Sydney and Paramatta, leaving 
Sydney in the morning and returning 
in the evening ; while a handsome two- 
horse spring caravan for passengers 
leaves Paramatta in the morning, and 
returns in the evening. These convey- 
ances were paying so well, that a 
second carayan was preparing to run 
between Sydney and Paramatta daily, 
a third between Paramatta and Liver- 
pool, and a stage coach between Para- 
matta and Windsor, so that now travel- 
lers may proceed by daily stages to all 
the well-settled parts of the colony. 

The five hives of bees taken out by 
Captain Wallace, of the Isabella, were 
thriving well, and had thrown off many 
swarms, the greater part of which had 
escaped into the woods, where they 
will, no doubt, multiply fast, from the 
climate and country being so fayoura- 
ble to their propagation, so that wild 
honey and wax may hereafter become 
objects of interest to the colonist for 
domestic purposes and exportation, be- 
sides what will be produced from them 
in their tame state. 

Mr. Hannibal M‘Arthur some time 
ago imported six young olive-trees 
from England, from tive of which 
eighty-three young plants have been 
raised by means of layers, while the 
parent stems have added a full third to 
their growth. The soil is a very sandy 
light loam, of which Mr. M‘Arthur 
was clearing several aeres with the 
view of planting an olive grove, as 
from the luxuriafce of their growth, 
this soil appeared to be so well adapted 
to them. Should the production of the 
olive progressively inerease at this 
rate, Mr. M‘Arthur will be able ina few 
years to disseminate this valuable tree 
over the whole Colony, where all at- 
tempts at propagating it have hitherto 
failed. 

A tread-mill for grinding flour had 
lately been erected at Sydney, by Go- 
vernment, which answers so well as an 
object of terror to criminals, and as a 
means of making their punishment a 
source of profitable labour, that others 
were about to be established on a more 
extensive scale. A quantity of New 
Zealand flax had also been imported, 
which the female convicts in the fac- 
tory were taught to dress in the New 
Zealand manner, by two natives of that 
country, after which it is spun and 
manufactured by the female convicts, 
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into various descriptions of cloth.— 
Should this manufacture be properly 
encouraged, it may not only prove a 
profitable way of employing the female 
convicts, whose bad characters unfit 
them for family servants, but by en- 
couraging the New Zealanders to raise 
a commodity which they can always 
barter for European articles, may, in 
the end, allure them from acts of mur- 
der aud cannibalism, to that of follow- 
ing a useful occupation by which all 
their wants may be supplied. 

‘Tobacco had this year been so exten- 
sively cultivated, that the Colonists will 
he independent of all Foreign supply 5 
a duty of 4s. per lb. having been aid 
upon fatter S tobacco, to encourage 
that of Colonial growth. This measure 
had put a complete stop to the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco in Otaheite, where it 
had lately been produced of very supe- 
rior quality. Had the duty not exceeded 
Ad. per Ib. upon the Otaheitian, it would 
have afforded a sufficient protection to 
the Colonial grower, without annihi- 
lating its cultivation in Otaheite, which 
may be considered in the light of a de- 
pendence of New South Wales, and on 
that account ought to be entitled to 
some consideration. 

The country is rapidly clearing by 
means of the clearing gangs, the set- 
tler paying five bushels of wheat per 
acre, on open forest land, to make it 
fit for the plough. A large distillery 
has just been completed, to distil from 
grain; and all the common earthen- 
ware used in the colony is now made 
by ten Staffordshire potters, who say 
that the New South Wales clay is very 
superior to the English. 


Van Dieman's Land.—The Hobart 
Town Gazettes state, that in the vici- 
nity of that place, eight distilleries had 
been established, and likewise salt and 
soap manufactories on Breme Island. 
They announce also the death of Lieu- 
tenant Cuthbertson, of the 48th Regi- 
ment, who perished with six seamen in 
an endeavour to save a goverument 
schooner, which had been run on shore 
near the mouth of Gordon’s River. It 
was contemplated at Hobart Town to 
remove the Assize of Bread, and leave 
the price of that commodity open to 
competition similar to the plan adopted 
a year or two since in this country. A 
meeting had been held of the Agricul- 
tural Society, and from the speeches at 
the meeting, it appears that the climate 
of Van Dieman’s Land was capable of 
producing wool and other staple com- 
modities, equally as good as what is 
produced in Great Britain. A great 


increase had taken place in the exports 
both of New South Wales and Van Die- 
man’s Land; which was chiefly owing 
to the duty being taken off Colonial oil 
and timber, so that they now afford a 
remunerating profit to the shippers; 
but it is also without doubt, partly re- 
ferrible to the reduction of Government 
expenses in the Colony, and Govern- 
ment Bills being no longer disposed of 
at a fixed price, but sold to the highest 
bidder; so that the merchants find it 
more profitable to make their remit- 
tances in produce, than in Bills which 
now bear a profit of fifteen to twenty 
per cent. A great devastation had been 
made by disease among the poultry 
during the last season. 


AFRICA AND ITS ISLANDS. 


Cape of Good Hope.—By the last ar- 
rivals from the Cape of Good Hope, 
we learn that Griqua Town was again 
threatened with an invasion by foreign 
tribes. Mr. Hamilton, the Missionary 
at New Lattakoo, had arrived at Griqua 
Town with intelligence which he had 
received from the tribe of Red Caffres, 
that a few days journey to the eastward 
of Kurichane, one of their chiefs had 
seen several foreign tribes which con- 
sisted entirely of warriors from the five 
nations or tribes, and exceeded in nu- 
merical amount the Marootses, Wan- 
ketsees, Barrolongs, and Bechuanos 
together. Their professed intention 
was to make war and be revenged on 
the people who had killed their friends 
and relatives. They said they would 
go to Makabba and then to the town 
of Thunder and Lightning, meaning 
Griqua Town, and see the people who 
rode upon wild horses and carried thun- 
der and lightning upon their shoulders. 
The general name of these invaders is 
Malehamagate, and one of their kings 
is Raseebe, uncle to Chuano, a king or 
great chief, who was killed at Old Lat- 
takoo. It was further reported they 
had surrounded a Boqueea Town, and 
had killed nearly the whole of the 
inhabitants. The Red Caffres had 
already removed a few days journey 
towards Lattakoo, and it was probable 
they as well as the Marootses and Bar- 
rolongs, would fly westward to the 
Carghanay desert, as soon as the ene- 
my approached. 

It was generally thought these ac- 
counts were correct, as they were ina 
great measure corroborated by some 
Corranas who came down the Orange 
River, and from whose reports it would 
appear, that the invaders had crossed it 
ou their way to the north-west; which 
seems to be the same route that was 
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taken the last irruption by the Chuana 
and Mautatees. aving undertaken 
this expedition without their women 
and children, it was supposed they 
would be more expeditious, and the 
inhabitants of Grigua Town were in 
daily expectation of hearing of their 
approach. 

Sierra Leone. —We regret to say 
that the Official Despatches from Cape 
Coast Castle, which have arrived since 
our last, confirm the prior information 
in its most melancholy particulars. As 
these are of considerable interest to the 
public generally, we give these docu- 
ments entire. The following is a letter 
from Major Chisholm, addressed to 
R. W. Horton, Esq. dated Cape Coast 
Castle, Feb. 23, 1824. 

Sir,—It is with infinite sorrow I ac- 
quaint you, for the information of Earl 
Bathurst, that since [I had the honour of 
addressing you on the 10th instant, on 
the subject of the engagement which took 
ace near Assamacow, in the Western 
Vassaw country, on the 21st ultimo, be- 
tween adivisiou of his Majesty’s troops 
and native allies, under the immediate 
command of Sir Charles M‘Carthy, and 
an army of Ashantees, [ have ascertained 
that his Excellency was severely wounded, 
taken prisoner, and immediately put to 
death by the barbarous enemy. 

I am concerzcd to state that of 11 offi- 
cers of the regulars and militia who 
belonged to his Excellency’s division, two 
only have returned here. Mr. J. ‘I. Wil- 
liams, secretary, and another gentleman 
are said to be prisoners, and it is under- 
stood that the other seven were killed, 
either in the action or after they were 
taken prisoners. 

it was my intention to have reported in 
detail by the present conveyance, but the 
state of my health prevents my doing so, 

My medical attendant gives me reason 
to hope that 1 shall be sufficiently recover- 
ed in seven or eight days to write, and as 
I deem it of the utmost importance to put 
his lordship in possession of a pertect 
knowledge of the state of affairs in this 
quarter, I purpose sending the officer 
next in seniority to myself (Captain 
Laing, of the Royal African Colonial 
Corps) with my oilicial despatches. 

"The extensive knowledge of the African 
character possessed by this gentleman, 
his uninterrupted intercourse with our 
principal allies, since the coumeucement 
of hostilities, together with his general 
experience, qualify him well to afford his 
lordship any information which my letters 
miay fail to couvey. 

‘The Ashantees, said to be fifteen thou- 
sand strong, have continued at Assam- 
cow since the action of the Zist; but it is 
rumoured that they are making prepara- 
tions for advancing ov Monday next, the 
Ast of March. 


All the force I have been able to collect 
does not exceed six thousand muskets, 
and as I do not consider it prudent 
tohazard a general engagement, I have 
determined on taking up positions on the 
bank of the river Boosom-pra, to dispute 
the passage of the enemy, and I am san- 
guine in my hopes that the measure will 
be attended with success. J 

The natives of an extensive village in 
the vicinity of Succondee having fired ou 
the boats of one of his Majesty’s ships, 
disarmed several of our soldicrs who 
were wounded in the late action, and 
were endeavouring to effect their escape 
from the Ashantees, and having moreover 
destroyed Succondee, it was thought ne- 
cessary by the senior naval officer and 
myself to attack it, and a force of one 
thousand two hundred men was accord- 
ingly embarked on board the squadron, 
and the place was taken possession of on 
the 17th instant without any opposition, 
and immediately set on fire.—I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. CiisHoLM, 
Admg. the Govt. & Major Comdg. 
the Troops. 

R. Wilmot Horton, Esq., &c. 


Tue following is an extract of asecond 
letter fromthe same, dated 16th March. 


The most numereus body of our force 
was cucamped ata place called Yaucoo- 
massie, in the Fantee country. It con- 
sisted of the men of that nation, of a few 
regulars, of the Annamaboe militia, and of 
some uvorganized natives of that town, 
the whole under the command of Capt. 
Alexander Gordon Laing, of the Royal 
African Corps. 

His Excellency having issued orders to 
Capt. Laing to advance and menace the 
Assin country, with a view to bring them 
over to our cause, he had accordingly 
proceeded about thirty miles, when re- 
ports reached him from the officer in tem- 
porary command at Cape Coast, of the 
result of the engagement of the 2ist of 
January, and also of the unfavourable 
disposition of the Elminas; in conse- 
quence of which he made the best of his 
Way to Cape Coast Castle, where I found 
him on my arrival, with a considerable 
portion of his force, 

A fourth division, under the command 
of Capt. Blenkarne, of the Royal African 
Colonial Corps, was on its way to Akine, 
a country bordering on Ashantee, for the 
purpose of inducing the enemy to with- 
draw a part of their force from Western 
Wassaw ; but an unfavourable disposition 
being shown by the Chief of the Aquapim 
country, the native chiefs under Captain 
Blenkarne’s command expressed their 
wishes for his return. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he did not consider it pru- 
dent to endeavour to prosecute His Ex- 
cellency’s wishes, and fell back upon Accra, 


Cape Coast, Feb, 26. 
Sir,—In compliance with your direce 
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tion, that I should detail, as nearly as I 
vossibly can, all the particulars that may 
vave occurred in the division of the army 
which marched from Djuquah, under the 
immediate command of his Excellency 
Sir C. M‘Carthy, as well as such cireum- 
stances as may have fallen under my ob- 
servation, relative to the action which 
took place on the 21st ultimo, in the Was- 
saw country, between the said division 
and an army of Ashantees, [ have the ho- 
nour to state, that I marched from Dju- 
quah at seven o’clock on the morning of 
the 9th, with one company of the Royal 
African Colonial Corps, 60 strong; one 
company of Volunteers, 66 strong; three 
companies of militia, 170 strong, making 
a force of 316; besides 200 Commendas, 
200 of Appia’s people, and a company of 
natives of Cape Coast, about 40 strong, 
making a total of 440, which were ordered 
to follow as; this, with the troops which 
marched under my command, made a 
force of 758 strong. 

Bansoo, a village distant about seven- 
teen miles from our camp at , 
was the place at which we were directed 
to halt. His Excellency having marched 
on by himself, we overtook him about 
half way; the road, or rather tract, was 
excessively bad, in consequence of which, 
we did not arrive till a late hour in the 
evening at Bansoo, much fatigued. 

We remained at Bansoo the whole of 
the next day, the 10th, waiting for the 
native force to join, which they did not 
do until late inthe day. The next morn- 
ing, the 11th, his Excellency marched off 
with the combined force of regulars and 
militia, and desired I would remain till 
every thing was sent forward. This I 
found the greatest difficulty in accom- 
plishing, as { could not get carriers, the 
peeve who had brought the things from 
juquah having run away, I was there- 
fore obliged to send a party of the rear- 
guard to press every person they could 
find, women as well as men; and after a 
considerable delay, we succeeded in get- 
ting a sufficient number of carriers, and 
proceeded ; but a number of them, as 
they found opportunities, flung their loads 
into the woods and ran off. We arrived 
at a village on the banks of the Boosom- 
pra, called Ihimin, late in the evening of 
that day, having marched eighteen miles, 
where we remained till six o’clock the 
next morning, the 12th, when we marched 
for another village, about seventeen miles 
lower down on the banks of the Boosom- 
pra, named Darabooassie, which, from 
the extremely bad state of the path, being 
frequently obliged to pass swamps which 
took us much higher than above our knees, 
we did not arrive at till very late in the 
day, every persou excessively fatigued ; 
the native force at this time kept a consi- 
derable distance in our rear. 

About seven o’clock in the morning of 
the 13th, we commenced crossing the 


river Boosom-pra, about 200 yards wide, 
in small canoes (eight in number), which 
could only carry two men at a time, be- 
sides the person who paddled. As soon 
as the company of regulars, under the 
command of Ensign Erskine, crossed the 
river, his Excellency, who was one of the 
first that had passed over, proceeded with 
them on the march, towards Assamcow, 
in the Wassaw country, distant about 
twenty miles from the river. To give a 
description of this road is beyond my abi- 
lity: suffice it to say, that in my opinion 
I think it impossible that there can Ce any 
thing worse in the shape of a path; we 
had to cross numerous small rivers, some 
of which, from their extreme depth, as 
well as the numerous swampy places we 
had to pass over, considerably delayed us, 
and we were only enabled to reach a small 
village, called Guah, that night, where we 
slept. The next morning, the lth, his 
Excellency proceeded in advance with the 
company of the Royal African Colonial 
Corps, aud desired { would bring up the 
rear, We did not find this path so bad as 
was expected, and we arrived at Assama- 
cow, at about half-past two in the after- 
noon, where we halted and remained five 
days, waiting for the native force to come 
up: we found Mr. Brandon, the Acting 
Ordnance Storekeeper (Cape Coast), at 
this place, where he had arrived several 
days before with ammunition, &c. having 
come in the Colonial schocner to Succon- 
dee, ten hours march, to Assamacow, 
which was truly welcome now to us, as 
our men (the regulars and militia) had 
only twenty rounds each man, a great 
deal of which, from the badness of the 
paths, the crossing of rivers, and the 
rain which fell on our march, was da- 
maged, and which was immediately re- 
placed: at this place we found provisions 
very scarce. During our stay at Assama- 
cow, we were informed that the Wassaws 
and Dinkeras were retreating before the 
Ashantees, and were in distress for pro- 
visions: Sir Charles, therefore, immedi- 
ately on the arrival of part of our native 
force, despatched Mr. ‘Tasker Williams, 
th® Colonial Secretary and Adjutant-Ge- 
neral of Militia, with twelve volunteers, 
to assure the Wassaws and Dinkeras that 
he would, in a day or two, march for- 
ward with the force under his command 
to join them, and thet he expected the 
division of the army under Major Chis- 
holm, and numerous parties of natives, 
would soon form a junction with us, and 
then we should have suflicient force to 
mect the Ashantees; but Mr. Williams 
found them retreating, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty he persuaded them 
(they having crossed the small river Adoo- 
mansoo) to halt on its bank, and make 
some preparation for defence, till Sir 
Charles should join with his force: this 
was on the 20th, on the morning of which 
1 arrived with the company of the Royal 
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African Colonial Corps 5 the company of 
volunteers, and the three companies of 
militia, already alluded to, having, by di- 
rection of his Excellency, marched from 
Assamacow on the 19th. On my way to 
the Wassaws and Dinkeras, I met a very 
great number of women and children, and, 
sorry am | to say, men: I asked the men 
where they were going? they told me 
they were going to look for provisions, 
and would soon return; on my arrival on 
the borders of the aforesaid river Adoo- 
mansoo, on the morning of the 20th, 
having been, from the extreme bad state 
of the paths, the mud in some placcs 
reaching to the middle of our bodies, 
obliged to sleep one night in the bush: 
from Assamacow to this river, I should 
a is distant about 24 miles. 
Shortly after my arrival with the troops, 
Mr. Williams, Adjutant-General of Mi- 
litia, informed me that he could not get 
any of the people to cut the bush for the 
camp. [ accordingly went to the Chiefs 
of the Wassaws aud Dinkeras, and told 
them tne necessity there was for the bush 
about the place, intended for a camp, to 
be cleared, and which ought to be done 
tmmediately; they promised to send peo- 
ple over to the opposite bank of the river, 
where we expected the Ashantees to at- 
tack us, and to have all the wood cleared 
immediately. Shortly after this the Was- 
saws mustered their force, and were 
moving off with every thing they had. 1 
inquired where they were going? They 
said they were going to clear the wood on 
the other side of the river. I stopped 
where they had to cross over, for a con- 
siderable time, to see if they really in- 
tended to go over; but at last 1 could 
= see their intention was to retreat; 
therefore put a strong guard of militia 
to prevent their doing so, till Sir Charles 
should arrive. I then sent for the chiefs 
or headmen, and asked them what they 
intended to do—whether they intended to 
fight or not? They said they intended to 
fight. At this moment an alarm was given 
that the Ashantees were advancing, and 
every one went to his station, where we 
remained for about five hours, exposed 
to a most tremendous shower of rain; it 
being by this time nearly dark, and as it 
is a rule with the Ashantees never to fight 
at night, we called in the troops, leaving 
sentries where necessary. Immediately on 
the alarm being given, | despatched a mes- 
senger to his Excellency to request he 
would send all the assistance he could ; at 
this time it was supposed his Excellency 
was at a croom with two huts, about four 
or five miles from us. Both officers and 
men slept this night without any cover- 
ing, as there was not time to erect huts, 
and the men were much fatigued. Next 
morning, the 2lst, his Excellency arrived 
with about 200 of Appia’s people, and 40 
of the natives of Cape Coast, the Com- 
mendas having halted on the way. J ac- 





quainted him with the manner the Was- 
saws had behaved. After he had taken a 
little rest, he sent for the chiefs of the 
Wassaws and Dinkeras, but before he had 
got half through the palaver the alarm 
was given, and every person repaired to 
his station. His Excellency then went 
round with me to see how the men were 
posted. 

About two o’clock the Ashantees, about 
ten thousand in number, marched up to 
the opposite bank of the river, when the 
action commenced on both sides with de- 
termined vigour, and lasted till nearly 
half-past four o’clock. It was reported 
before four o'clock that the regulars, vo- 
lunteers, aud militia, had ho ammunition 
left, only twenty rounds per man havin 
been previously issued to them, on which 
I immediately went to the Ordnance 
Storekeeper, Mr. Brandov, who had re- 
ceived his Excellency’s positive orders 
always to have forty rounds for each man, 
packed up in kegs, and which was always 
to accompany him; but he acquainted me 
that he only had with him one small keg 
of bali and ove of powder, which was 
immediately issued to the nen, but which, 
it may be supposed, did not last very long. 
‘The enemy perceiving that our fire had 
become slacker, attempted to cross the 
river, and succeeded ; they had frequently 
attempted the same thing before, but were 
repulsed with great slaughter; they at 
the same time sent a very considerable 
force round our flanks to cnt off our re- 
treat, which they completely succeeded in 
doing, from their superior numbers: the 
whole now became one scene of confu- 
sion, the enemy baving intermixed with 
us. In my retreat I observed his Excel- 
lency a considerable distance before me : 
soon after which some guns were fired 
from the direction in which he was going, 
and there was a general rush back of the 
people who were following him, but after 
which | saw no more of his Excellency ; 
the people took different directions, anit 
a number of the wounded men followed 
me into the thickest parts of the woods, 
through which, with the assistance of a 
Wassawman, who undertook fora reward 
to guide us, we travelled the whole of 
that night and half the next day, fre- 

uently going a considerable distance 
through a stream of water, for the pur- 
se of hiding our track. When we got 
into the wood leading to Assamacow, and 
proceeded about five miles, a party of the 
enemy was reported to be before us ; we 
therefore retreated, and got into another 
ath leading to the same place, but we 
ad not copes above three miles, 
when we had again to retreat, as a party 
of the enemy was just before us. Just 
about sunset I fortunately fell in with a 
party of Wassaws, who were in search of 
their wives and children, whom the 
Ashantees had taken ; they said they were 
going towards the Boosom- pra, and that 
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they would conduct me over to it. We, 
however, slept in the woods, and about 
three o’clock in the morning we com- 
menced our march. We observed a num- 
ber of infants lying in the bush gasping 
for breath, the Ashantees having taken 
their mothers to carry their plunder, and 
obliged them to throw their children 
away; we, however, recovered a number 
of the women, and killed about twenty of 
the enemy. 1 unfortunately lost my shoes 
in the mud on the 22d, and had to travel 
the whole of the 23d without shoes, a dis- 
tance of about 30 miles. 1 shall say no- 
thing of the hardships I underwent, as 
you could be able to judge from the state 
in which you found me on the 24th. 

Before [ close this, I conceive it my 
duty to state, that the conduct of the 
company of the Royal African Colonial 
Corps, the volunteers, and militia, was 
highly creditable ; in short, they behaved 
bravely. It was reported, that Quashie 
Yaccoom’s people (the Wassaws) left the 
field early in the action. 

Annexed js a return of our loss in kill- 
ed, wounded, and missing. The enemy’s 
loss must have been very great, as one of 
our balls, from their crowded state, must 
have killed and wounded two or three at 
atime. The force we had engaged (in- 
cluding the Dinkeras and Wassaws) did 
not amount to two thousand. The Com- 
mendas were not in the action. 

have, &c. 
H. J. Ricketts, Capt. and Maj. 
of Brigade. 
Maj. Jas. Chisholm, R. A. Col. Corps, 
Conit. Cape Coast Castle. 


Return of the Killed, Wounded, and 
Missing of the Regular and Militia 
Force in the action with the Ashantees, 
on the 2lst Jan. 1624, in the West 
Wassaw country :— 

KILLED, 
Officers. — Capt. Heddle, Royal Cape 
Coast Militia. 
JJen.—Number not ascertained (see re- 
turn of missing.) 
WOUNDED. 
Officers.—Capt. Ricketts, 2d West India 

Regiment, Brigade Major to the Forces, 

slightly. Ensign Erskine, Royal African 

Colonial Corps, slightly. 

Men.—2d West India Regiment, orderly 

Sergeant to Commander of the Forces, 1; 


Royal African Colonial Corps, 17; Royal - 


Cape Coast Militia, 546; Royal Volunteer 
Company, 14.—Total, 90. 
MISSING. 

Officers. —His Excellency Brig. Gen. 
Sir C. M*Carthy, Commander of the 
Forces; Ensign Wetherill, 2d West India 
Regt.; Dr. Beresford Tedlie, Surgeon 2d 
West India Regt.; T. 8. Buckle, Esq. 
Colonial Engineer and Colonial Aide-de- 
camp to his Excellency; Capt. Jones, 


Royal Cape Coast Militia; Capt. Raydon, 
Royal Cape Coast Militia; Capt. Robert - 
son, Royal Volunteer Company; Mr. 
Brandon. Acting Ordnance Storekeeper, 
—(Supposed to have been killed.) 

Men.—2d West India Regt., orderly to 
the Brigade Major, 1; Royal African 
Colonial Corps, 41; Royal Cape Coast 
Militia, 81; Royal Volunteer Company, 
h4.—Total, 177,—(Supposed to have been 
killed or lost in the woods.) 


We have also some further accounts 
of the death and last moments of Mr. 
Belzoni, contained in a letter, address- 
ed to Lieut. Scott, of his Majesty’s brig, 
Swinger, by Mr. Houtson, a British 
trader at Benin. 

Gato, Dec. 6, 1823. 

My dear Sir, —It is with feelings of 
deepest distress that I announce to you 
the death of our illustrious friend, Mr. 
Belzoni, who paid the debt of nature at 
Gato, on the 3d instant, at fifteen minutes 
before three, p. m. 

I wrote to you from this place on the 
2d, and on despatching your canoe, set 
off for Benin, On my arrival, I found 
Mr. B. much worse, with every symptom 
of confirmed dysentery: from the first 
day of his arrival at Benin, he lost his 
wonted spirits, and told me the hand of 
death was on him: on receiving the me- 
dicine chest from Gato, on the 28th, he 
took large quantities of castor oil, but 
without any benefit. I strongly recom- 
mended a course of calomel combined 
with opium, until a slight  salivation 
should be effected, but he declined it, as 
too hazardous in his so weakly state. 

On the morning of the 2d, he begged of 
me, as a last request, that I would send 
him down to Gato, and thence to Bohee, 
in the hopes of the sea breeze having a 
beneficial effect ; to which, although most 
reluctantly, I at last consented, believing 
that a change of air might possibly have 
some good influence, although | had but 
little hopes. { accordingly got the people 
ready, and sent him off at eight o’clock, 
by R. E, Smith, intending to follow him 
myself the moment the hammock bags 
returned from Gato. They reached the 
place late at night: on the path the flux 
abated, and on his arrival, Mr. B., al- 
though much fatigued, conceived himself 
better, and appeared in very good spirits. 
He ate a piece of bread, and drank a cup 
of tea, after which he slept until four 
o'clock, when he awoke, with a dizziness 
in his head and coldness of the extremi- 
ties, with a rattling in his throat. He 
drauk some arrow-root gruel, and conti- 
nued in a quiet state until his death, suf- 
fering but little pain, appeneatly. 

On the morning of his leaving Benin, 
he called me, and desired, in case of his 
death, | would send home what articles 
could not be sold in the country, by your 
yessel, I requested he would have the 
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goodness to sign a few lines to you on the 
subject; 1 wrote them down to his dicta- 
tion, and he afterwards felt well enough 
to copy the whole himself. He then wrote 
to his agents, Messrs. Briggs and Bro- 
thers, and was going to write to his wife, 
but his strength failed him. However, he 
desired me to bear witness that he died 
in the fullest and most affectionate re- 
membrance ; and begged I would write to 
her, with the ring he then wore. He 
was perfectly collected, aud spoke with 
calm fortitude of his approaching death, 
as an event certain,—and declared, when 
he had finished, that he was satisfied, and 
committed his life and spirit to the will of 
God. 

I arrived at Gato on the afternoon of 
the 4th. Mr. Smith had already prepared 
the body for interment, and [ went and 
arranged with the Governor, to bury it 
under the large tree that you and I clear- 
ed away Jast year for a cool retreat from 
the heat of the sun. We made the grave 
six feet deep,—it was finished at nine 
o’clock, when we committed his remains 
to the earth, paying every mark of respect 
the situation and time permitted. I read 
the church service, and after the conclu- 
sion, my canoe-men fired three volleys of 
musketry over his grave. 

Thus died, my dear Sir, this cele- 
brated and intrepid traveller, in the flower 
of his age, and every arrangement made, 
for his setting out on his daring enter- 
prise, with the fullest prospect of reach- 
ing, in a short period, that famed ‘Tim- 
buctoo and Houssa, which has been the 
object of so many travellers, and in which 
they have been hitherto unsuccessful and 
unfortunate. 

[I had considerable difficulty in allaying 
the King’s jea'ousy, and more particularly 
that of the rascally Emigrams and Fied- 
dors (that is, nobles), but at last succeed - 
ed in recovering them—got the King’s 
messenger, the boatswain of my factory, 
and Rob and Two, to accompany Mr. Bel- 
zoni as far as Houssa—to wait there his 
return from Timbuctoo, and bring letters 
for myself and his friends in Europe, on 
the receipt of which I was to give my 
note for a fine present to the King, and 
to pay the messenger according to the re- 
port the letters should give of his conduct. 

This was the plan I mentioned to Mr. B. 
on his first coming into the river; and on 
no other could he have got forward. 

I am still of opinion this is the only 
practicable path to Timbuctoo. I know 
the point of departure must be from some 
powerful King ix the Gulf of Guinea,—as 
the distance is not great, and the commu- 
nication is frequent. Dahomey to Lagos, 
Jabos, and Benin, although less to Benin 
than the former. But the King’s name is 
feared and respected to the borders of 
Houssa, so that 1 should consider myself 
perfectly secure, going and returning with 
his messenger Jam, &e, J. HOUTSON, 
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MEDITERRANEAN. 


Constantinople —The sailing of the 
Turkish fleet from the Dardanelles, for 
the Morea, is the only political news 
of importance from the capital of the 
Turkish Empire, which has arrived du- 
ring the month. The private letters 
speak of its equipment in terms of great 
irony, as serving only to expose more 
the weakness of the Ottoman power. 
‘The greater part of the seamen had been 
forced into the service, and, with the 
exception of the Algerine vessels, there 
was scarcely an effective ship iu the 
squadron. 


Smyrna.—The accounts from Smyrna 
hand us nothing of any material import- 
ance; that city was tranquil, aud no 
outrages either against Greece or hu- 
manity had stained its annals since the 
prior accounts, 


Egypt.— The accounts from Egypt 
present little new. An Arabian fanatic 
had appeared in Upper Egypt, who gave 
himself out for the Visir, or the Precur- 
sor of the Prophet El Mokodi, who died 
a thousand years ago. This Chief bad 
collected a numerous band under bis 
standard, and had marched from Kas- 
sein to the Nile, of which he had made 
himself master. The Pasha had caused 
the corps of troops which occupied Sidul 
to march against him, in hopes of stop- 
ping his progress. 


Greece.—Every thing, by the last ac- 
counts, appeared to remain stationary 
in Greece. Colocotroni, his sons and 
partisans, had not only submitted them - 
selves to the orders of the Senate, but 
their influence and exertions had been 
restored to the service of their country ; 
for the Senate, when convinced of his 
sincerity, had directed him to resume 
the investment of Patras, and also di- 
rected one of the General's sons to pro- 
ceed to Candia, with reinforcements ; 
and, if possible, to liberate that Island 
from the yoke of barbarism. The con- 
sequence of the submission of Coloczo- 
toni was the occupation of Napoli di 
Romania by the Senate. The greatest 
unanimity prevailed among all classes 
of the Morea, and preparations had 
been made, on the most extended scale, 
to repel the Turkish invasion. 

A letter from Napoli di Romania 
communicates some details of the mode 
of carrying on the elections in Greece. 
They are said to be founded on the 
mode of universal suffrage, every Greek 
citizen, above 21 years of age, being 
permitted to vote. The voters do not, 
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however, directly nominate their own 
representatives, but appoint deputies, 
who meet and vote for the members who 
are to serve in the Senate. 

A private letter from Greece states, 
that the Turks have effected a landing 
in Candia and Negropont, but that at 
the first-mentioned place they were re- 
pulsed with great slaughter. The force 
of Ulysses at Negropont was consider- 
able, and it was fully expected that the 
utmost extent of the evil of the arrival 
of the Turkish troops, would be to pro- 
long the resistance of the fortress of Ne- 
gropont. No details are given of the 
affair in Candia. 

According to this letter, the Turks 
have abandoned all idea of invading the 
Morea this summer. 

A press had been established at Na- 
pulia, which was sent to the Greek Go- 
vernment by M. Firmin Didot. 


Tonian Islands.—Letters from Zante 
state that great preparations had been 
made for conveying the body of Lord 
Byron to England; but Lord Sydney 
Osborne, whose opivion on this subject 
was to decide those who intended to 
show this respect, had expressed his ob- 
jections to the plan, and a wish for the 
iterment of the body at Zante, 


The following proclamation, issued 
by Sir Frederick Adam, upon assuming 
the function of Lord High Commissioner 
of the Ionian Islands, appears in the 
Corfu_Gazette, of the 10th ult. :— 

PROCLAMATION, 

Sir Frederick Adam, Grand Cross of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George, 
Commander of the Order of the Bath, 
Knight of the Austrian Military Order 
of Maria Theresa and of the Russian 
Order of St. Anne of the First Class, 
Lieutenant-General, Commander-in- 
Chief of his Britannic Majesty’s Troops 
in the Ionian Islands, and Lord High 
Commissioner for his Majesty in the 
United States of the Ionian Islands, &c. 


His Excellency having received a de- 
spatch from Lord Bathurst, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies of his Majesty the 
King of Great Britain, in which he is in- 
formed that his Majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to appoint him, in the room 
of the late Sir Thomas Maitland, to the 

st of Lord High Commissioner for the 
Supreme Protector of the United States 
of the Ionian Islands, and his Excellency 
having officially announced this nomina- 
tion to the President and Senate, his Ex- 
cellency communicates it to the public by 
the present proclamation, which shall 
serve as a guide to the inhabitants of the 
fouian Islands, and to all whom it may 
concern. 

Uriental Herald, Vol, 2. 


His Excellency, on entering upon the 
office graciously confided te him by his 
Majesty, and thereby becoming the organ 
of his Majesty’s unceasing paternal care 
for the inhabitants of these islands, can- 
not conceal his waut of confidence in his 
ability to execute these benevolent inten- 
tions; and this distrust is the more in+ 
creased, when he reflects that he has been 
chosen by his Majesty to succeed the dis- 
tinguished persou whose memory wil! be 
ever dear to these Islands, and whose loss 
can be no more adequately repaired than 
sufficiently lamented. 

But, while his Excellency is profoundly 
and sincerely penetrated by these feelings, 
he cherishes the confidence that he shall 
be able, at least to a certain degree, to 
fulfil the benevolent intentions of the Su- 
preme Protector, as his efforts will be 
directed to act on the same principles, 
and in the same spirit, which guided all 
the actions of his esteemed predecessor in 
fulfilling his Majesty’s intentions. 

His Excellency the Lord High Commis- 
sioner also derives courage from the per- 
fect conviction that every endeavour which 
has for its object the welfare and pros- 
perity of the lonian people, will find an 
effectual support in the wisdom of the 
Executive Power, and the patriotism of 
the lonian Parliament, and that the zeal 
of the Government in promoting the wel- 
fare of the Ionian people will produce the 
happiest results, seconded by the fidelity 
and attachment which this people have 
always manifested towards their Govern- 
ment, and their Supreme Protector, to 
whose paternal care they are indebted for 
the Coustitution under which they live. 

The present Proclamation shall be 
printed in the English, Greek, and Italian 
languages, and made generally known to 
the public, 

Given at the Palace, Corfu, April 10, 1824, 
By command of his Excellency, 
(Signed) ‘THoMmaAs LANE, 
Priv. Sec. to the Lord High Commissioner. 

The following notice was published 
on the 13th of April, by order of the 
Senate and of Sir Frederick Adam, the 
new Lord Commissioner of the lonian 
Islands. It is subjoined to the re-pub- 
lished Proclamation of Sir Thomas 
Maitland, of the 7th of June 1821], in 
which all Ionian subjects were cautioned 
against taking any part in the hostilities 
then pending between Greece and 
Turkey :— 

It is hereby notified that it shall no 
longer be permitted to any individual or 
individuals, not being lonian subjects, to 
reside in the lonian territory, if they shall 
take part, during their residence in the 
said territory, in the present hostilities in 
Greece, by giving aid to either party. 

By order of the Senate, 
(Signed) SypNey G, Ossorne, 
ae 13th April, Secretary. 
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Algiers.— There is nothing of any 
consequeuce from Algiers ; the port still 
continues blockaded, and additional 
bomb vessels have been sent out, but no 
accounts of any actual attack have yet 
reached us. The following is an extract 
of a letter from an officer of the English 
squadron off Algiers :— 


Our force off Algiers, at this moment, 
under the command of Sir Harry Neale, 
consists of the Revenge, 74; Glasgow, 50; 
Cambrian, 44; Active, 46; Naiad, 46; 
Ranger, 28; Weazel, 10; and schooner 
Express. ‘The Sybille is daily expected.— 
News having arrived here to-day, by the 
Weazle, from Marseilles, that the bombs 
cannot be expected here for six weeks, 
we purpose distributing our provisions 
and water amongst the ships to be left 
here, and proceeding ourselves to Malta 
to refit, and thence, after displaying our 
flag on the coast of Italy, return to the 
blockading squadron, to await their arri- 
val. The Cambrian accompanies us to 
Malta, and it is expected will shortly sail 
for England. A Dutch frigate and brig 
joined us this morning ; having stated their 


only intention to be that of endeavouring 
to get their Consul off, they have permis - 
sion to communicate. A Neapolitan fri- 
gate and French schooner, are (having 
obtained our permission) at an anchor at 
Algiers—the latter in the Mole. Our 
blockade has been excessively well con- 
ducted, nothing having either arrived or 
sailed without submitting to our search, 
‘The war is known to be very unpopular, 
amongst the Algerines, and is ouly pro- 
longed on their side by the stubborn will 
of the Dey. It is now four years since he 
has stirred out of the fortifications enclos- 
ing his Seraglio, and during that time 
there has been as many unsuccessful re- 
volts; they yearly menace and besiege him 
about the time of the Bairam, but this 
wary old Mohammedan having, by some 
masterly stroke of Turkish policy, made 
his interests, and those of his Janissary 
guards coincide, all attempts to depose 
him have as yet proved abortive. Matter 
is much in statu quo, gaiety rather in- 
creased by the exertions of Lady Neale, 
but her endeavours have been much re- 
tarded, by the absence of the Revenge. 





MEMORIAL OF THE SPICE PLANTERS OF BENCOOLEN TO THE 


EAST INDIA 


Ir appears by a paper lately printed 
by order of the House of Commons that, 
on an average of 16 years, the annual 
consumption of nutmegs is 42,630 lbs, 
and of mace 24,860 ibs.; and a Memo- 
rial, of which the following is a copy, 
has recently, we understand, been pre- 
sented to his Majesty’s Ministers, as 
well as to the East India Company. 


London, June 10, 1424. 

That your Memorialists are possesed of 
considerable property at Bencoolen, and 
particularly of extensive plavtations for 
the cultivation of nutmeg and clove trees, 
on which large sums have been expended, 
withont as yet having yielded any ade- 
quate returns, 

That those plantations were originally 
commenced with the immediate sanction 
and strong encouragement of your Ho- 
nourable Court, communicated through 
the Governments in Bengal and Bencoolen, 
and have since been greatly increased, un- 
der repeated assurances of their continued 
support and protection. 

‘That in addition to these powerful in- 
centives to their enterprise and industry, 
your Memorialists were from the begiu- 
ning taught to believe, that, in establish- 
ing in Sumatra a counterpoise to the 
Dutch spice monopoly of the Moluccas, 
they were rendering an acceptable service 
to Great Britain, and were, in fact, pro- 


COMPANY. 


moting a great national object; and al- 
though your Memorialists disclaim the 
affectation of having allowed greater 
weight tu this consideration than, as men 
of business and merchants, they may be 
supposed to have done, yet they do assert 


that it has operated throughout strongly - 


on their minds as an additional encou- 
ragement to persevere; nor could they 
anticipate that an object which had long 
been deemed so important in Europe 
would be lightly or abruptly abandoued, 
or that the interests of individuals, em- 
barking their fortunes in sach an under- 
taking, would fail to receive due con- 
sideration at the hands of the British 
Government. 

Under this confidence, and with these 
prospects, the Bencoolen planters have 
gone on, for the last twenty years, ex- 
tending their cultivation and increasing 
their outlay, until, through their indivi- 
dualexertions and at their individual cost, 
a sufficient quantity of the finest spices is 
now produced at Bencoolen for the con- 
sumption of Great Britain; and every 
prospect exists that, with due encourage- 
ment and protection for afew years longer, 
tiat settlement might divide with the 
Moluccas the supply of the world. 

In this state of things, aud when your 
Memorialists were looking forward with 
confidence to some remuneration for the 
great sacrifices of the preceding years, 
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they learn, with the utmost surprise and 
alarm, that Bencoolen has been ceded to 
the Dutch, and undercircumstances which 
must involve your Memorialists in utter 
yuin. 

For, on referring to the Treaty between 
the two Countries, your Memorialists do 
not find any specific stipulations for the 
security of their interests, nor for indem- 
nity against the losses which must over- 
whelm them, when the Dutch sha!l again 
be put in undisturbed possession of a mo- 
nopoly which they have ever exercised 
most rigorously, and to which they have 
always attached the highest importance. 

As to the general assurances of protec- 
tion which the Treaty contains, your 
Memorialists know too well how to ap- 
preciate them; for without wishing to 
attribute to the Netherlands Government 
any vindictive feeling towards your Me- 
morialists (however natural it is that such 
anticipations should exist in the minds of 
your Memorialists), still less meaning to 
question the good faith and sincerity of 
the Dutch negotiators who signed the 
Treaty, your Memorialists cannot forget 
that all experience shows the utter im- 
probability of a jealous commercial state 
abandoning a profitable and favourite ob- 
ject to which she has invariably attached 
so much value, and to which she still evi- 
dently clings with equal pertinacity, mere- 
ly because the interests of a few unpro- 
tected foreigners happen to be at variance 
with her own, and require for their secu- 
rity a different and more liberal line of 
policy. 

Yet if the Dutch spice monopoly is to be 
upheld in all its strictness (as the Treaty 
declares that it shall be) and if the same 
principle is extended to Sumatra, (with- 
out which, indeed, the declaration would 
be nugatory,) the Bencoolen planter is as 
effectually ruined as if every tree in his 
possession were torn up by the roots. 

‘The spice plantations of Bencoolen are 
still for the most part in their infancy— 
the clove and nutmeg trees requiring 6 or 
10 years of incessant care before they 
bear any thing, and then becoming only 
gradually uctive until the 20th year, 
when they attain maturity. ‘They are not 
therefore by any means as yet in a state 
to compete with the longer established 
and more favoured culture of the Moluc- 
cas; and so sensible were your honour- 
able Court and the British Government 
of this important fact, that when the 
Spice Islands were restored to the Dutch 
at the last peace, a protecting duty equal 
to 30 per cent. was granted to the spices 
of Bencoolen when consumed in Great 
Britain; while throughout the British 
possessions in India they were relieved 
from all duties whatever when imported 
in a British ship. 

Your Memorialists conclude, that these 
indulgences and protections, both in India 
and In England, must cease with the 


transfer of Sumatra to an alien Power ; 
and if to this be added, as must naturally 
be anticipated, the exaction by the Dutch 
of the same export duties at Bencoolen 
as are levied at all their other possessions 
in the East, instead of a free export 
which is vow permitted, the impossibility 
of your Memorialists carrying on their 
trade for even a single year must be ap- 
parent to any one at ‘all conversant with 
the present situation of the Sumatran 
planters. 

Under so many depressing circum- 
stances, as unexpected to your Memoria- 
lists in the midst of orodeund peace, as 
they are calamitous to their interests, 
your Memorialists see but one course to 
pursue; they throw themseives on the 
justice and liberality of your Honourable 
Court, and of the British nation, and 
claim indemnity for their losses. The 
transfer of Bencoolen will undoubtedly 
relieve the East India Company from a 
heavy aunual expense, and the arrange - 
ment may also possibly be productive of 
political and commercial advantages to 
Great Britain ; but it is inconsistent with 
good faith and common justice that these 
results should be purchased at the ex- 
yense of individuals who had been led on, 
_ the warmest encouragement of the 
Government under which they resided, 
(even up to the date of the last advices 
trom Sumatra,) to invest their fortunes 
in an object once deemed of high naticmal 
importance, although now no longer 
thought worthy of support. 

Your Memorialists therefore most hum- 
bly but earnestly pray, that the necessary 
measures may be taken for ascertaining 
the loss which will be sustained by your 
Memorialists, by the depreciation of the 
value of their respective plantations and 
other property, and that a fair and reason- 
able indemnity may be granted to them, 
according to the universally admitted 
principle, that when the interests of in- 
dividuals are sacrificed to national objects 
the sufferers are entitled to equitable 
compensation. 

The quantum of depreciation which 
their property will sustain, your Memo- 
rialists submit, may easily be ascertained, 
under the superintendence of fit and im- 
partial Commissioners, by putting up the 
estates of such proprietors as are desirous 
of relinquishing them to public sale, after 
the transfer of the Colony shall have 
taken place, and comparing the price then 
bona fide obtainable for them with that 
at which they were respectively rated, in 
an official survey valuation of British pro- 
perty in Sumatra, made very recently un- 
der the orders of the Superintendent of 
that settlement, Sir Stamford Raffles ; a 
valuation which your Memorialists cou- 
clude to have been a fair one at the time, 
although certainly not including in its 
amount one half of the sums actually ex- 
pended on the different properties, 
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Sir John Malcolm.—A paragraph has 
appeared in several of the London pa~ 
pers, stating on authority, the appoint- 
ment of Sir John Malcolm to the Go- 
vernment of Bombay. We have reason 
to believe, however, that this is prema- 
ture. It is true that Mr. Lushington 
has declined accepting the appoint- 
ment: but his successor is said to be a 
gentleman not now in England, though 
we have not learnt distinctly who this 
individual is, except that he was not a 
candidate for the employment, but has 
been selected for the office, by those in 
whose patronage the gift is placed. We 
should be glad, however, to see Sir John 
Malcolm obtain the object of his ho- 
nourable ambition : because, notwith- 
standing his recently avowed opinions on 
the subject of Free Discussion in India, 
we believe he would make a liberal, po- 
pular, and an upright Governor: and as 
the Press at Bombay is already free un- 
der Mr. Elphiustone, though fettered by 
a Censor at Madras, aud a Licenser in 
Bengal, we should have sufficient reli- 
ance on his earlier notions of freedom, to 
believe that he would not invade that 
fréedom by imposing fetters which his 
predecessor had not thought wise or 
even expedient. 


Sir Edward West.—Iin the midst of 
a discussion of Mr. Peel’s Jury Bill, 
which took place in the House of Com- 
mons in the early part of June, Mr. 
Scarlett incidentally brought forward 
the case of Sir Edward West and the 
Barristers at Bombay, which drew forth 
some observations from Sir Charles 
Forbes ; who thereupon gave notice of 
his determination to move for papers on 
this subject, in order that all the facts 
of the case might be accurately known. 
On the day fixed for this purpose, a long 
and animated discussion took place, in 
which Sir Charles Forbes, Mr. Jones, 
Mr. Brougham, Mr. Trant, Sir James 
Mackintosh and others took a part ; but 
though the debate lasted more than two 
hours, the Newspaper Reporters, have 
comprised the ae: 8 matter in less than 
a dozen lines; and it would appear 
that there must have been some ge- 
veral understanding between them for 
its suppression, as the same brief no- 
tice is given in all the papers, Ministe- 
rial and Opposition. We have heard it 
suggested that as there is among the 
majority of the Reporters a feeling to- 
wards the Bar, they might have been 


insensibly led to conclude, that the pub- 
lication of what fell from the speakers 
would not be necessary. Be this as it 
may, we regret the omission, and can 
only promise to supply it to the best of 
our ability, by the publication in a suc- 
ceeding Number of some choice por- 
tions of the correspondence which 
passed between the Barristers and At- 
torneys on this subject in Bombay ; at- 
tested copies of which are in our pos- 
session. 

We have before given it as our opinion 
that the insatiable and grasping eager- 
ness of the Barristers after enormous 
and unwarrantable fees, was the entire 
cause of this difference between the 
Bench and the Bar ; and without at all 
shrinking from the honest expression of 
our sentiments, as to the doctrines 
avowed by Sir Edward West, on his 
suspension of the whole Bar of Bombay, 
we must again repeat that his motives, 
which were to give cheap justice to the 
Natives, afford a pleasing contrast to 
those of the lawyers, which appear to 
have been to fleece their ealbemnene 
clients without mercy or moderation. 

It may serve as some guide to the 
English reader, as to the enormous and 
unjustifiable expenses of suits in India, 
to state the following facts,which we have 
from good authority, and believe to be 
founded in truth :—A short time ago, a 
suitor in the Court at Bombay had bills 
for law expenses presented to him for 
payment, the amouut of which exceeded 
12,000 rupees. He insisted on their 
being taxed by the proper officer, and 
they were reduced to 4,500. 

In another case, a demand was made 
for a sum exceeding 14,000 rupees ; and 
the payment being refused onthe ground 
of excessive charges, the parties claim- 
ing the sum, accepted, asa compromise, 
5,000 rupees, not because of the poverty 
of the individual, but to avoid his threat 
of bringing the bill of costs before the 
notice of the Court. 

These facts cannot require a word of 
comment from us :—We shall, perhaps, 
add others to them in our next. 


Tea Trade,—Accounts relating to the 
Tea Trade of the East India Company, 
from 1819 to 1823 inclusive, have been 
presented to Parliament. 

The China trade being the only mono- 
poly now remaining in the hands of the 
East India Company, its operation upon 
the price of tea has been the subject 
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of much observation; for though it can- 
not be denied by any one, that by means 
of the monopoly a tax is levied upon the 
people of England for the benefit of the 
India Company, the amount of that tax 
is disputed. That it is of no trifling 
amount the accounts before us would 
lead us to believe. ‘The Company ex- 
ported from Canton, it appears, in the 
year 1820-21, 1,964,927 lbs. of Bohea 
tea, the prime cost of which was 75,3301. 
which makes something between 9d. 
and 9}d.a pound. The average price 
at which this quality of tea was sold in 
Kngland, in the sales of 1822, was 
2s. 5d. @-10.—2s. 6d. 3-10.—2s. 5d. 5-10. 
and 2s. 4d. 7-10. On Congou, the spe- 
cies of tea of which the greatest quan- 
tity is consumed (about 19 millions out 
of 27) the sale price at the Company's 
sales in England is about 2s. @d., while 


the prime cost has been about Is. 4d.— 


The Government duty, moreover, is re- 
gulated by the price at the Company’s 
sales—95 per cent. on that produce ; so 
that the Bohea, which is bought in 
China at 9d., costs, duty included, 
about 5s. at the wholesale price in Eng- 
land; aud, when duly intermingled 
with ash and blackthorn, it may fairly 
go into the tea-pot at 6s. The Com- 
pany must levy about two millions a 
year upon the tea-pot. The enormous 
tax which is thus levied upon tea- 
drinkers does not go all directly into 
the pockets of the proprietors of India 
Stock, for the mode of conducting the 
trade seems to be wasteful in the ex- 
treme. The freight paid by the Com- 
pany from China in the years 1622 and 
1623, has been, on the average, at the 
enormous rate of 21/. lis. 1d. per ton. 
There is also a pretty establishment 
kept up at Canton, in which eight gen- 
themen, under the modest name of 
supra-cargoes and writers, receive vari- 
ous salaries and emoluments, from 
4,600/. to 10,500/. per annum each ; 
while eleven others, who, from the 
comparative moderation of their sala- 
ries, we suppose are not full-grown 
writers, are paid at various rates— 
rapidly ascending from 70/. to 2,500/. 
per ann. Itis not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that these gentlemen maintain 
themselves on their salaries ; for a sum 
of 13,000/. to 14,478/. a year, is set 
down for their maintenance. It must 
be extremely consolatory to the drink- 
ers of bohea, at 6s. a pound, that the 
business of shipping it at Canton is ma- 
naged, among others, by two Baronets! 
We shall give our readers the salaries 
of these gentlemen in 1821-22, which 
are as follows :— 


Sir T. J. Metcalfe, Bart. . . £8,741 
SirJ.B.Urmston . . . . 10,449 
James Molony, Esq. . . . . 8,741 
James T. Robarts, Esq. . . €,741 
Sir W. Frazer, Bart. . . . . 7,285 
F.Toone,Esq. . . . . .. 6056 
William Bosanquet, Esq. . . 5,682 
W.H.C. Plowden, Esq. . . 4,953 


Quantity of Tea sold by the East 
Iudia Company, in 1623 :— 


Pounds. Average Price. 
Bohea . . 1,904,435 .. 2s. 5d. 
Congou . 18,681,484 .. 2s. Ad. 
Campoi. 406,769 .. 3s. 6d. 


Souchong . 1,295,230 .. 3s. 64d. 
Pekoe . . 46,005 .. 5s. 7d 1-10 
Twankay . 4,158,355 .. 3s. ed. 
Hysou Skin. 319,425 .. 3s. 43d. 
Hyson . . 916,446 ., 4s. 4d 1-10 





Total... 27,720,949 


Tea exported frem Canton, in 1823, 
27 ,478,813lbs., at the prime cost of 
1,924,736. 

Total value of British imports into 
Canton, fer the year 1823, 604,975/. 
They would have amounted, but for the 
loss of the Regent outward-bound ship, 
to 738, 5961. 


Presentations at Court—Among the In- 
dian officers and gentlemen presented 
at the King’s Court and Levee, on the 
9th of June, we notice the following : 


Lieutenant-Colonel Weguelin, on his 
return from India, by the Lord in wait- 
ing. 

Rey. Charles Burlton, on being appoint- 
ed Chaplain to the Russian Company at 
Cronstadt. 

Colouel Frederick, on his return from 
India, by Sir J. Malcolm. 

Colonel Hunter, Grenadier Guards, on 
his return from the West Indies and 
America, by the Honourable Colonel 
‘Yownshend. 

Colonel Henry Thornton, 40th Regi- 
ment, on his departure for New South 
Wales. 

Mr. E. Lefroy, Judge of the Mixed 
Court for the repression of the slave 
trade at Surinam, on his return to that 
colony, by Mr. Canning. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas His- 
lop, on going to the Continent. 

Mr. Spankie, late Advocate-General for 
Bengal, on his return from India, by My, 
Williams Wynne. 


Cession of Territory— By accounts from 
the Hague of the 24th May, we learn 
that, on that day, in the Second Cham- 
ber of the States General, the Central 
Section brought the report on the pro- 
ject of law relative to the treaty of 
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London, of which the following is the 
tenor : 

All the Sections have highly ap- 
mete the Treaty concluded at London, 

larch 17, 1624, between the British and 
Netherlands Plevipotentiaries. Most of 
the Sections have made no observations 
whatever. 

Some Sections required a guarantee 
that the 100,000 pounds sterling which 
England is to receive, according to the 
16th Article, shall fall entirely to the 
charge of the Indian possessions. 

The Government referred them to the 
explanatory memorial, which other sec- 
tions rightly understood, and had expres- 
sed their satisfaction with the security 
that was obtained. 

The Sth Article gave rise to the ob- 
servation, that by the British laws, the 
slave trade is placed on a par with piracy, 
and that in the Legislation of the Nether- 


lands, there is no enactment, which can” 


authorize a Judge to afiix to the traflic in 
slaves the punishment of piracy. 

The Goverument replied, that this 
obseryation-is in itself weil founded, but 
that the piracy here alluded to, is not so 
much that of which the subjects of the 
two Powers may be guilty, as that which 
is constantly carried on by Indian pro- 
vinces and nations against their subjects 
themselves. So far, however, as this ob- 
servation may imply a wish for a more 
positive law on the slave trade, the As- 
sembly is informed that the Government 
is actually engaged in planning a measure 
of this kind, and that it may probably be 
laid before their High Mightinesses in the 
following sitting. 

In the sitting of the following day the 
discussion of the Treaty was concluded, 
adopted unanimously, and ordered to be 
sent to the First Chamber. 


By the accounts from Brussels we 
learn that the following note was de- 
livered by the English Plenipotentiaries 
to those of the Netherlands on the day 
when the Treaty was signed. 


On proceeding to the signature of the 
Treaty which has been agreed upon, the 
Plenipotentiaries of his Britannic Majesty 
feel a lively satisfaction in expressing the 
justice which they owe to the spirit of 
good will, and liberality, manifested by 
their Excellencies the Plenipotentiaries 
of the Netherlands, and their conviction 
that both parties are equally disposed to 
execute sincerely, and in good faith, the 
stipulations of the ‘Treaty in the sense in 
which they have been negociated. 

The diflerences which give rise to the 
present discussion are of the nature of those 
which it is diflicult to arrange by formal 
stipulations, consisting, in a great degree, 
of jealousies and suspicions, and occasion- 
ed by the acts of subaltern agents, they 
car be terminated only by a frank decla- 
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ration of the intentions of the Govern- 
ments themselves, and by a mutual ex- 
planation of the principles which guide 
them. 

The disavowal of the measures which 
had retarded the execution of the con- 
vention of the 13th August, 1614, will 
have proved to their Excellencies, the 
Plenipotentiaries of the Netherlands, the 
scrupulous exactness with which England 
always fulfils its engagements. 

The British Pienipotentiaries recollect 
with real pleasure the solemn disavowal, 
on the part of the Government of the 
Netherlands, of every project to aspire at 
either potitical supremacy or exclusive 
trade in the Indian Archipelago. 

They readily acknowledge the prompt- 
ness of the Picalpotenciaries of the Ne- 
therlands to enter into arrangements 
calculated to encourage the most com- 
plete liberty of commerce between the 
subjects of the two crowns, ard their 
respective dependencies in that part of the 
world, 

The undersigned are authorized to ex- 
press the entire adherence of his Britan- 
nic Majesty to the enlightened views of 
his Majesty the King of the Netherlands. 

Appreciating the difficulty of suddenly 
adapting to a long established exclusive 
system the principles of commercial po- 
licy which have just been established, the 
undersigned have been authorized to agree 
that the Molucca Islauds shall be excepted 
from the general stipulation of a free 
trade, as the Treaty describes it. The 
hope, however, that since the necessity 
of this exception is caused only by the 
difficulty of abolishing at the present mo- 
ment the monopoly of the Spice Trade, 
the effects will be strictly confined to that 
necessity. 

The British Plenipotentiaries consider 
the term Moluccas as applicable to the 
whole of that Archipelago which is bound - 
ed on the west by Celebes, on the east 
by New Guinea, and on the south by 
‘Timor; but that these three islands are 
not included in the exception, which 
would never have been extended to 
Ceram, did not the situation of that 
ijslaud with respect to the two principal 
ones for the cultivation of spices, Amboy- 
na and Banda, require a prohibition of 
traffic during the whole time that it shall 
be necessary to maintain the mene’ 

‘The exchanges of territory which have 
heen judged necessary, in order to avoid 
all collision of interests, imposed on the 
Plenipotentiaries of his Britannic Majesty 
the duty ef giving and requiring some in- 
formation respecting the subjects and 
allies of England in the island from which 
it is going to withdraw. A treaty con- 
cluded by British Ageuts in 1619, with 
the King of Acheen, is incompatible with 
Article 3 of the present Treaty ; the Bri- 
tish Plenipotentiaries, therefore, promise, 
that the treaty with Acheen shall be re- 
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duced, as speedily as possible, to the terms 
of a simple arrangement, for the hospita- 
ble reception of British ships and subjects 
ir the port of Acheen. Butas some of the 
conditious of this Treaty (which bas been 
communicated to the  Plenipotentiaries 
of the Netherlands,) will be advantageous 
to the general interests of Europeans 
settled in the Eastern sea, they confident- 
ly hope that_the Government of the Ne- 
therlands will take measures to place these 
advantages above all violation, and they 
likewise express their conviction, that no 
hostile measure towards the King of 
Acheen will be adopted by the new pos- 
sessors of Fort Marlborough. 

[It is not less the duty of the Plenipo- 
tentiaries to recommend to the kind and 
paternal protection of the Government of 
the Netherlands, the natives and colonists 
subject to the ancient English factory of 
Bencoolen. This request is the more 
necessary, as at a period so late as 1616, 
conventions were made with the native 
chiets, in consequence of which the situa- 
tion of the natives has experienced essen- 
tial amelioration. ‘The compulsory sys- 
tem for the cultivation and supply of pep- 
ver has been abolished; encouragement 
ias been given to the cultivation of rice ; 
the relations between the agricultural 
class and the chiefs of the districts have 
heen regulated ; the property of the soil 
has been adjudged to the latter, and an 
end been put to ail interference in the 
details of the internal administration, by 
removing from the advanced nations, the 
European residents, and putting in their 
place native officers; the object of all 
which measures was to favour the interests 
of the inhabitants. In recommending 
these interests to tle care of the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands, the undersigi- 
ed request the Plenipotentiaries of his 
Majesty the King of the Netherlands to 
assure their Government, that the British 
Authorities will on their side show parti- 
cular attention to the inhabitants of Mo- 
lucca and the other possessions of the 
Netherlands ceded to Great Britain. In 
conclusion, the Pleuipoteutiaries of his 
Britannic Majesty congratulate their Ex- 
cellencies the Plenipotentiaries of the 
Netherlands on the happy issue of their 
conferences. They are convinced, by 
means of arrangements which have just 
been concluded, the commerce of the two 
Nations will prosper, and that the Allies 
will be able to preserve no less entire in 
Asia than in Europe the friendship which 
has so long subsisted between them. 


Now that an end has been put to the 
disputes which for two centuries have oc- 
casionally produced irritation, there can 
no longer be any rivalry in the Fast be- 
tween the English and Belgian Nations, 
but for the more solid establishment of 
those principles of liberal policy, which 
they have this day solemnly recognised in 


the face of the Universe—The Under- 
signed being, &c. 


In the debate on this Treaty Messrs. 
de Celles, Beelaerts, and Van Alphen, 
spoke at some length on the freedom of 
commerce, and expressed a hope that 
the example given in this respect by the 
Netherlands, may be followed by other 
Powers. M. Beelaerts spoke of the im- 
portance of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
concluded with a wish that circum- 
stances might again restore it to the 
Netherlands. 


RECEIVING MONEY FOR PROCURING A 
CADETSHIP IN INDIA. 


In the Court of King’s Bench, June 21, 
the following case was tried and ad- 
judged, 


The King v. Bascom.—This had been 
an indictment against Taggart and Bas- 
com for receiving i00/. in consideration of 
obtaining a Cagetship in the East India 
Company’s service. The indictment was 
founded on the 49th of George HI. 
‘Taggart had been acquitted, aud Bascom 
found guilty. Mr. ‘Taggart was an opu- 
lent gentleman retired from business, and 
Bascom was his confidential servant. Mr. 
‘Taggart had used his influence to get a 
cadetship for a Mr. Pritchard, afterwards, 
on his death, to transfer it to a Mr. Ben- 
net, who went to India as a cadet in con- 
sequence. Bascom had received 100/. for 
his services on this occasion. Mr. Tag- 
gart was charged with knowing and con- 
niving at this bribe to his servant, but the 
jury acquitted him. Bascom now appear- 
ed to receive judgment. 

The Lord Chief Justice read his notes 
of the trial. 

Mr. Common Sergeant appeared for 
Bascom, and put iu an aflidavit by the de- 
fendant, denying parts of the evidence, 
and deposing that Ns exertions had been 
from friendship, and that the transaction 
respecting the 1002. was ouly an accom- 
modation. Several atlidavits, some from 
persons of station and respectability, gave 
avery high character of the defendant. 
The learned Gentleman then addressed 
the Court in mitigation. He inferred, 
from a comparison of this statute with 
another, passed in the same Session, that 
the great object was to prevent the cor- 
rupt election of Members of Parliament, 
which was found to have often been effect- 
ed by a barter of appointments in the 
East India Company’s service. There 
was no imputation against Mr. Bebb, the 
Director, through whose influence the 
appointment was obtained ; nor was there 
any evidence that the other defendant, 
Mr. Taggart, was privy to any promise of 
money. 

The Lord Chief Justice.—Not the least. 

Mr. Common Sergeant.—A Mr, Mor- 
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gan, of Cardiganshire, had written to 
Bascom, who appeared to have acted en- 
tirely from friendship. !t was true Mor- 
gan had promised 150 guineas, but there 
was no evidence that Bascom had paid 
any attention to that promise. Bascom 
had received a promissory note for 1002. 
from Morgan, but Morgan had become 
bankrupt, and not a shilling had to this 
hour been paid. Bennet’s brother had 
paid the money to Morgan, and Mr. ag- 
gart had very materially exerted himself 
to recover payment of the note for his 
faithful servant; who had served him for 
30 years, 

Mr. Chitty followed on the same side. 

Mr. Gurney snoke in aggravation, and 


said he thought it good fortune for Mr. 
Taggart that he was acquitted. 

Mr. Justice Bayley pronounced the 
judgment of the Court. It did not ap- 
pear that the defendant had sought out 
persons to give money, but that he had 
been drawn in by his friend Morgan. Had 
he known his duty, the letter of Morgan 
ought to have been thrown into the fire, 
and all friendship to have frqm that mo- 
ment ceased. It appeared that his charac- 
ter was good, and tbat he had a family. 
Under all the circumstances, the Court 
ordered and adjudged that Henry Bascom 
pay to the King a fine of 2007, and be im- 
prisoned in the custody of the Marshalsea 
until that fine be paid. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT RELATING TO THE 
AFFAIRS OF INDIA. 


On the motion for going into a Com- 
mittee on the East India possessions bill, 
on the 16th June, iu the House of Com- 
mons, there was considerable discussion. 

Mr. Secretary CANNING rose and said : 
In pursuance, Sir, of the promise I made 
a few nights back, I propose, in moving 
that you leave the Chair, to open very 
shortly the nature of the transaction out of- 
which this measure arises. I take the 
liberty of presenting myself to the House 
on the present occasion, although the Bill 
is in the hands of my Right Honourable 
Friend, the President of the Board of 
Control (Mr. Wymne), because the treaty 
originated at the time when [| had the 
honour of holding that office, and there- 
fore I am responsible for the principle 
upon which it is founded. In order to 
judge of the transaction fairly, Gentlemen 
will please to recollect the situation in 
which things stood at the conclusion of 
the war. It willpropably be remembered, 
that at that period all the possessions 
which had been taken from the Dutch 
were restored to them. I am not now 
called upon to discuss the policy or ex- 
pediency of that measure ; but I think I 
am prepared to show that in the existing 
circumstances of the times, it was highly 
desirable not to press too hardly upon 
that country; and at all events the treaty 
with the Netherlands received the appro- 
bation of Parliament. In this state things 
stood until some time iu the year 1416, 
when I came into office as president of the 
Board of Control. There were many 
stipulations than in progress—many had 
not been fully explained—many were left 
open to discussion ; and from the natural 
eagerness, on the one hand, to obtain re- 
possession of those settlements from 
which they had been driven by conquests, 
and from the slowness natural to the 
transaction, great delay took place, and 
considerable difiicultics arose on account 


of the great distance from home. In 
consequence of this a degree of ill humour 
had sprung up, which required a great 
deal of management and forbearance to 
appease. I trust I shall not be supposed 
unkind in wishing to disparage those who 
were employed in our own service ; but I 
must state, that there was a view taken 
of the transaction by the subordinate 
ageuts of the East India Company, incon- 
sistent with their capacity of subordinate 
agents—they questioned the policy of the 
‘l'reaty, and seemed more disposed to look 
into the stipulations than to carry them 
into execution. At a considerable dis- 
tance from any coatrol, agents are apt to 
forget the relation in which they stand to 
those who intrust them with power ; and 
so it happened, that these Gentlemen 
placed the Government at home in this 
verplexing condition. ° They must either 
xe pledged to support them in all their 
extremities, or be reduced to the necessity 
of rescinding their acts; and I think 1 
Poe within bounds when [ say, that 
there were at that period, iv the year 1416, 
no less than half a dozen treaties in pro- 
gress of negociation, without any autho- 
rity whatsoever (hear, hear). At that 
time I received constant communications 
that a design was entertained by the 
Government of the Netherlands to retake 
all the possessions and recover all the ad- 
vantages which they had formerly enjoyed; 
and to exclude the English from all parti- 
cipation in the trade in those seas. As was 
my duty, I frequently required, in answer 
to those representations, some specific act 
which could be substantiated by evidence, 
so that the question might fairly be brought 
under consideration. But to all my de- 
mands I hever could get any thing like a 
distinct answer; I received constant re- 
iterations of the intentions of the Dutch 
Govermument, abundance of vague insinu- 
ations, and even, by way of illustration, 
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an obscure reference to the massacre of 
Amboyna (a laugh). On the other hand, 
complaints reached me from the Nether- 
lands of the tardiness of our agents to 
make restitution; and it happening very 
unfortunately at that time that a most 
distinguished Gentleman, of considerable 
taleuts and great zeal for the public ser- 
vice, the then Governor of Java, was sent 
to Bencoolen, and having been raised 
from the humble title of Resident, which, 
in fact, méant nothing more than Super- 
intendent of Pepper (a laugh), to the rank 
and station of Lieutenant Governor, a 
suspicion was entertained that there was 
a design on the part of the English Go- 
vernment to form a new empire in the 
Indian seas, of which Bencoolen was to 
be the capital. Outof this state of things 
arose a feeling of ill humour between two 
Powers, which, in my judgmeut, had 
every reason of sound policy for agreeing, 
and, in fact, there seemed to have been no 
prospect of bickering. As the greater 
part of the imputation against the Indian 
Government was a design of exclusive 
trade and an intention to keep the com- 
merce in the Indian seas to themselves, 
the first step towards a negociation was 
to get a disavowal of the priuciple, al- 
though no act had been committed. I am 
aware that such a course is unusual in 
diplomatic intercourse; but as the great 
question was the principle to which I 
have alluded, our first object was to have 
this priuciple disavowed. In the course 
of these mutual animosities, by the enter- 
prising spirit and sound judgment of the 
Gentleman I have already mentioned, we 
became possessed of the Island of Singa- 
pore, the advantages of which must be too 
well known to require now to be explained. 
It may, perhaps, be expected that 1 should 
explain the nature of our title to this 
possession. As facts and documents are ne- 
cessary to a clear title, 1 individually was 
certainly of opinion that we could not 
substantiate our title; but as all titles in 
the East are not of a very accurate and 
defined nature, I thought it would be a 
mistake to apply to this particular case 
the general principles of European policy, 
or any high romantic feelings of morality 
(hear, hear!). Amongst the charges against 
the Netherlands, it was urged that they 
had entered into treaties with all the 
Eastern Islands, excluding all other 
European Powers from commercial in- 
tercourse. ‘This was a species of ‘Treaty 
which it was obviously our interest to 
annul; but, at the same time, I could 
not help remembering, that we ourselves 
had entered into similar Treaties with 
other States. However, the existence of 
this fact did not take away my desire to 
abrogate the Treaties to which I have 
alluded ; but, then, there were consider- 
able difficulties to be encountered. This 
consideration led me to look at the means 
whereby we could repair the esvor, aud 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 2. 


undo the advantages which the Dutch 
possessed, and accordingly a Treaty was 
entered into at the restoration of peace to 
restore to the -Datch some ae, 
amounting to’12 in number. These 
Islands were not of very great size or 
extent. ‘They were trifling in point of 
income, and most inconvenient as to the 
rights and claims which they set up 5 in 
every one of which they were the subjects 
of constant discussion and irritation, and 
were sure to continue, so long as our in- 
tercourse with them was maintained.  I[t 
was, therefore, thought desirable to re- 
move these annoyances, and to avoid all 
mutual recriminations,for each party could 
justly upbraid the other withthe charge 
of ‘et tu quoque.” ‘the results of this 
‘Treaty were—an admission of the princi- 
ples of free trade—a line of demarcation 
was drawn, separating our territories 
from theirs, and thus avoiding all differ- 
ences arising from immediate contact— 
ridding them of their Settlements on the 
Indian Continent (hear!). All these ob- 
jects are now attained—we have obtained 
Singapore, we have got a free trade, and 
in retura we have given up Bencoolen. So 
far from Bencoolen having been advanta- 
geous in point of revenue : it was a most 
onerous and inconvenient possession, and 
when the question of abandoning it alto- 
gether was mooted, and the Company 
ultimately came to the determination of 
retaining it, it was not on account of its 
importance, but from their not being able 
to say into whose hands it might fall. ‘The 
Hon, Gentleman (Mr. Hume) opposite, 
will remember that it cost this country 
65,0001. aunually over and above its in- 
come, for the maivtenance of that barren 
possession, and the only return we receiv- 
ed was the cultivation of spices. But the 
Indian Government gave the ground, gave 
the plants, and gave the money for cultiya- 
tion ; and when the question was whether 
the possession should be abandoned, itis a 
little hard to quarrel with theabandonment 
when we got something for it (hear, hear !) 
But it is said we have given away a valu- 
able possession to the Dutch, because it 
was considered favourable to the cultiva- 
tion of spices; but with this I have 
nothing to do—with this the Treaty has 
nothing to do. But, in fact, Bencoolen 
yields very little spice, and the East India 
Company has at this moment in its stores 
as great aquantity of every species of spice 
as wiil do tor five or six years’ consump- 
tion, which will supply the veriod within 
which will arise the ayer soni nd of the 
Charter. The whole danger then to be 
apprehended is reduced to this, that the 
country may, perchance, run short of 
hutmegs, cloves, aud cinnamon, for our 
puddings (alaugh). By the way, I said 

cinnamon by mistake, for when we talk ot 
their monopoly in putmegs, we have the 

monopo'y in cinnamon (hear, hear!) | 

could not have the face to argue with the 
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Dutch on the subject of monopoly. If I 
said, * You have a monopoly of spice,” — 
they would answer, But you have a 
monopoly in opium.’ ‘‘ We have salt,” 
** but you have cinnamon” (hear, hear !) 
It would really require considerable pow- 
ers of face to reproach the good people of 
the Netherlands with doing that which 
we practise ourselves. But to those who 
mourn over the loss of those savoury in- 
gredients, it may be some consolation to 
know, that Singapore possesses a soil and 
climate admirably suited for their pro- 
duction (alaugh) ; and they may take 
comfort in the assurance, that long before 
any new appetite can be created in this 
country greatly surpassing any thing which 
has hitherto been experienced, we shall 
have a plentiful growth ef our own, even 
if the Dutch should be mad enough to 
maintain a monopoly so unprofitable 
(hear, hear!). What the real value of 
Singapore may be, I am not prepared to 
say, but this | know, that in all discussions 
on this subject, it has ever been considered 
the one thing necessary, the wnwn neces- 
sarium, to render our Indian possessions 
complete (hear, hear, hear!). Be its 
value, then, what it may, that object is 
now secured. The cession of Malacca now 
gives us the continuous possession of the 
Malaya peninsula, and by the acquisition 
of Malacca and Singapore, we have the 
complete command of the Malacca Straits 
to the Chinese Sea (hear, hear!). We 
have further secured the extinction of the 
Dutch title on the Continent, and we have 
viven in returna barren settlement, which 
cost us 45,000/, annually to maintain. We 
have given a profession on our part of a 
sincere disposition to pursue the principles 
ot free trade, and we have gained in 
return the same professions from a Power 
at all time supposed to be adverse to those 
points, and they are now pledged in the 
face of the world to maintain free trade 
to a greater extent than was even yet 
known in Asia, and to full as great an 
extent as any other Power in Europe 
(hear, hear!). Having therefore laid the 
foundation of a friendly understanding 
between the two countries, and obtained 
for England all that she required ; I can- 
not think that the treaty has done any 
disservice to the country, having purchased 
all that we wanted, at no other sacrifice 
than the surrender of asettlement, which, 
from principles of policy we were called 
upon to abandon. It is out of these tran- 
sactions, Sir, that the present Bill arises ; 
and it is proposed to A woe the new settle- 
iment under the control of the East India 
Company, subject, of course, to the same 
responsibility as for all the other Indian 
possessions. I now move, Sir, that you 
leave the Chair. 

Mr. Hume said, the giving up of these 
possessions to the Dutch was one of the 
grossest blunders that diplomacy had been 
guilty of. We had, by our attention to 


the interests of the natives, brought Java 
to a state of civilization equal, he would 
say, at least to that of the people of Ire- 
land. The Dutch, on the contrary, had 
never, while they had. possession of that 
island, employed any other measures to 
civilize the people but those of brute force, 
and were completely hated by the natives, 
as those governments always would be 
who relied on such measures; and now, 
hated as they were, had our Government, 
with a violation of good faith, delivered 
the natives over to them bound hand and 
foot. The present cession was directly 
contrary to the policy which was vaunted 
of by the Noble Lord in 1614. We had 
acquired Banca under the express con- 
dition, we-had received it from the natives 
under the stipulation, of not giving it up 
to the Dutch. And what were the privi- 
leges we had obtained for this violation of 
rood faith? The privilege of selling two 
rundred chests of opium, which under the 
most favourable circumstances, could only 
produce a trifling profit. We had ob- 
tained, in fact, nothing for what we had 
given up. By giving up Banca, we gave 
up the only port we possessed. One day 
the Ministers magnify, when it suits their 
purposes, the honour and good faith of 
the nation, and tell us not to think any 
pecuniary sacrifice too great which allows 
them to be preserved; and onanother, they 
sacrifice both good faith and the inte- 
rests of the country. What the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had this night stated, was di- 
rectly at variance with what the Noble 
Lord had stated in 1814, and direetly con- 
trary to the line of policy he then recom- 
mended. The Right Honourable Gentle- 
man had attempted to throw ridicule ona 
public servant, Governor Raffles, stigma- 
tizing him as a superintendent of pepper. 
Other gentlemen might, perlaps, agree 
with the Right Honourable Gentleman, 
but he could tell both them and him, if 
this Gentleman’s plans had been attended 
to and followed, the Government and the 
Country would have escaped the obloquy 
which they would now receive. ‘The 
Government had blundered, aud now the 
Right Honourable Gentleman ridiculed 
those plans which would have saved them 
from blundering. Gentlemen high in 
office might be disposed to look with great 
contempt on agents and servants at a 
distance, but it very often happened that 
their plans were better adapted to the 
wants of the people they were acquainted 
with than those of higher officers who 
were not on the spot. ‘They knew the in- 
rests of the parties better, and he was 
persuaded that Governor Raffles’ plans 
were better than those of the Right 
Honourable Gentleman, He wished the 
Right Honourable Gentleman would look 
at the History of India (hear, hear! from 
Mr. Canning), and he would find the 
whole policy formerly pursued by this 
country was the reverse of that which 
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he was now following. He did not know 
why, because he had all of a sudden turned 
round, that he should ridicule Governor 
Rafiles for following the principles which 
had so long guided our Indian Govern- 
ment, The Right Honourable Gentleman, 
too, throws ridicule on the romantic 
principle of keeping faith, and adhering 
to our engagements (No, no! from Mr. 
Canning), The language of the Right 
Honourable Gentleman implied that; and 
every cession we had now made, was a 
gross violation of public faith and public 
honour. He (Mr. Hume) had formerly 
proposed that our extensive establish- 
mentsat Bencoolen, and Prince of Wales’s 
Island, should be got rid of, and this might 
have been done without any violatien of 
faith; but he would never agree to the 
yroposal of giving these places up to the 
Jutch. All the treaties we had concluded 
since 1765, would show that we were de- 
livering over our friends and allies to the 
most hated and most detested Power of 
all the Europeans that were ever in India, 
He himself had seen this. The Malays 
were so exasperated by the treatment of 
the Dutch, that it was not safe for any 
ship of any other nation to encounter a 
Malay vessel. By a different treatment 
we have succeeded in pacifying them, and 
making them so civilized that it became 
safe to trade with them. At Bencoolen, 
up to 1818, the natives had kept the pos- 
session of the territory, giving up to us 
ouly the fort, anda short distance around 
it, for a commercial establishment. We 
had acquired no rights of dominion. On 
a poy occasion, the Attorney-Gene- 
ral at Bengal had been appealed to, and 
gave as his opinion that we had acquired 
no right of dominion, He (Mr. Hume) 
had no objection to abandon the countr 

—let the Government do so; but we ha 

no right to give it up to the Dutch, mak- 
ing over to them righis we had ourselves 
never possessed, In 1818, the Independ- 
cuce of this place was secured by ‘l'reaty ; 
and he did not suppose the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman would deny the validit 

of this Treaty; and the present Treaty wit 

the Dutch was a direct violation of that 
‘Treaty with the natives ;: we had no right 
whatever to make over the possession of 
the Fort to the Dutch. He would also 
contend, that handing Achem over to the 
Dutch was another breach of good faith. 
By doing what we had done, also, we had 
restored that monopoly the Dutch formerly 
possessed of the spices, and at the end of 
six years, when our present stock was 
éxhausted, we should have to pay the same 
high prices as formerly. It would be the 
ruin also of all the settlers who had gone 
there, relying ov the good faith of our 
Government. Their plantations were now 
in a thriving state, and by our own act we 
were ruining them, and giving up the na- 
tives to a power that had made itself 
hated throughout India, and was detested. 


He happened to know that a Memorial 
had been sent to the Government on this 
subject, and no answer had yet been given 
to it. By the present cession, we left 
ourselves no port in the Straits of Sunda 
in case of war (hear, hear, hear!). Ho- 
nourable Members might say ** hear!” 
but we had given up the island to the 
Dutch, and had only preserved Malacca, 
which was no better than a pig-sty. The 
Dutch, he would coutend, bad uo right 
whatever to Singapore. ‘They had never 
settled it. We had excluded ourselves 
from the Eastern Archipelago, aud could 
not trade with a single Match port there. 
We had lost all these advantages for that 
pig-sty Malacca and two hundred pounds 
ofopium, The great advantages of this 
Eastern Archipelago were well known 
from that work, by Mr. Crawford, which 
"he recollected to bave been quoted by a 
Noble Lord in another place. The Hon- 
ourable Member read a small extract from 
Mr. Crawford’s book, to show the value 
of this Archipelago. ‘The present treaty 
was contrary to our interest, and he was 
quite sure that all the merchants in India 
would cry ‘* shame !’’ He contended that 
the House ought not to pass the Bill. The 
Right Honourable Gentleman had said 
something of monopolies. Nobody was 
more opposed to them than he (Mr. 
Hume). ‘The monopolies of salt and of 
opium possessed by the East India Com- 
any were infamous. Their treatment of 
olkar, with regard to the monopoly of 
opium, was most disgraceful. They would 
not allow him to sell it to any body but 
themselves, and they were obliged to send 
itto China to finda market for it. He 
thought this ought not to be supported ; 
but the present cession was not doing 
away a monopoly, it was only changing 
the monopolists. He entreated the House 
not uow to pass this Bill: there was no 
hurry; the measure might be postponed 
without injuring any body, and he should 
therefore move, as an Amendment, that 
the House, instead of now going into a 
Comunittee, should go into a Committee 
that day six months. 

Mr. Rosnareon condemned the Treaty 
altogether. By the surrender of Bencoo- 
len, we gave up a most valuable settle- 
ment, aud endangered the security of the 
China trade. The revenue arising from 
that trade amounted to three millions, 
and it ought to be a question with the 
Government, whether upon light grounds 
it would endanger such a trade ? 

Mr. Bricut observed, that we were 
called upon by this Treaty to give up a 
part and paroel af the British dominions 
to the Dutch, a nation that history re- 
corded to be the most oppressive masters, 
at least in the East Indies, of all the na- 
tions that got dominion there. Bencoolen 
was a part of the British dominions, and 
he could not recognise any power in the 
Executive Government to alienate it, 
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Mr. ASTELL contended that there was 
nothing in the treaty to create alarm, and 
that the concessions on the part of the 
Dutch were at least equal to those made 
by our Government. 

Mr. RANT observed the line of arrange- 
ment which the treaty had sanctioned, 
had received the approbation of the com - 
mercial houses in India who were in the 
trade of the Indian Archipelago. The 
cession of the Dutch settlements on the 
Continent of India was of great import- 
ance in relation to policy as well as re- 
venue, and he suggested that it would be 
highly desirable, by treaties with the 
French, Danes, and Portuguese, to obtain 
from them the cession of the other Euro- 
pean settlements on that Continent, which 
were much more injurious to us than be- 
neficial to them. 

Sir C. Forpes, in allusion to what had 
been said of the grasping spirit of the 
Dutch Government in India, said, that, 
in this respect there was not much dif- 
ference between the Dutch and English 
Powers in that quarter .[t was six of one 
and half a dozen of the other, (a laugh). 
The ring principle of beth of them was 
rapine. The treaty now under considera- 
tion was a division of the spoil without 
the least regard to the millions of natives 
whose interests were implicated, each 
party giving and taking what they had no 
right to render or to receive. By the last 
arrival from Singapore, he had reccived 
the first number of a paper published 
there, which contained intelligence of 
considerable importance, as showing what 
the conduct of the Dutch was likely to be 
under this treaty. ‘The magnitude of the 
Island of Borneo was well known; it was 
the largest in those seas, and contained a 
vast population. The intelligence stated 
that an expedition sent out by the Dutch 
in Borneo, had just returned, after re- 
ducing several hitherto independent states. 
The natives had, in fact, yielded without 
the least resistance; for the name of the 
Dutch wasas terrible in the Islands as the 
English on the Continent of India. He 
doubted whether the fact of this expedi- 
tion was knowo or contemplated by the 
negociations on the part of England. The 
trade with Borneo was in the hands of 
the Dutch, who imposed a duty of twelve 
per cent. on other European vessels im- 
porting goods, while their own paid only 
six. He had considerable doubts, whe- 
ther the Dutch Authorities in India would 
act up to the spirit of the treaty, though 
he had no doubt of the good faith of the 
negociators in Europe. <A very imperfect 
control was exercised over the Dutch 
Governors, whose conduct was often the 
subject of complaint in their own country- 
men, as well as others. The conduct of 
our own Company in India was calculated 
to diminish the advantages which should 
result to England from our Eastern pos- 
sessions, and was grasping and monopo- 


lizing in the extreme. In Singapore, 
which had been considered a free port, 
the Bengal Government had imposed an 
additional duty of 6s. per lb. on Turkey 
opium, in cnter to secure the trade for 
the opium which they monopolized in 
India. There had a!so been a report of 
iheir extending the salt monopoly, which 
existed in Bengal, to the Western part of 
the Continent of India. As to the treaty, 
he thought, after the delays respecting it, 
the final conclusion of it was precipitate. 
It would have been well, after having de- 
layed it so long, to have waited for the 
arrival of Sir Stamford Raffles, who could 
have supplied the Mivisters with informa- 
tion respecting the Indian Islands, of 
which they were necessarily deficient. 
He objected, too, to the cession of Cochin, 
with the Sovereign of which we had a de- 
fensive alliance. He felt some satisfac- 
tion to find, ou the part of the Dutch, a 
disposition to give up the spice monopoly. 

Mr. Money differed from his hon. 
friend (Sir C. Forbes) and highly approved 
of the treaty. He remarked that an arti- 
cle in the treaty particularly guarded 
against the repetition of such an occur- 
rence as his hon. friend had mentioned in 
the case of Borneo. In Borneo the Dutch 
had only a few military settlements at the 
mouths of rivers, and we were left at full 
liberty to trade with all that great island, 
abounding in population, and the richest 
productions of the earth. The native 
trade to Singapore, from the Eastern 
Archipelago, was very considerable ; 100 
vessels had arrived at that port from the 
Eastern Archipelago, manned by from 30 
to 80 men each. ‘The Dutch settlements 
on the Indian Continent ceded by the 
treaty, had been represented as insignifi- 
cant. ‘Territorily they were so: but these 
settlements, 15 in all, might be most mis- 
chievous as affording a refuge to disaffect- 
ed subjects, and the means of clandestine 
trade. Whatshould we think if a foreign 
nation had one settlement atRichmond and 
another at Gravesend? Yet this was pa- 
rallel to the case of two Dutch settlements 
in India—one was above, another below 
Calcutta. He contended that there would 
be no danger, on account of the cession 
of Bencoolen, of the interruption of our 
commerce through the Sunda; and as to 
the alieged want of a harbour, he could 
state, that near Singapore an island had 
been surveyed, which was found to con- 
tain an excellent harbour, where Jine-of- 
battle ships could lie close to the land. 

After a few words from Colonel Batt- 
LIE, the Amendment was negatived with- 
out a division, aud the House went into 
the Committee. 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether 
that was the prover time to introduce a 
clause for compensating those settlers 
who would be inevitably ruined by being 
bound hand and foot, and delivered to 
the Dutch ? 
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The CuainmMANn (Mr. Courtenay) in- 
formed the hon. Gentleman, that any 
proposal for compensation must be the 
subject of consideration in a separate 
Committee. 

Mr. Hume begged to know what were 
the intentions of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the subject ? 

Mr. Secretary CANNING replied, that if 
it could be shown by any of the settlers 
that they had been ruined, he should not 
object to their receiving compensation ; 
but he could not agree to any such a 
sition as that of the hou. Member’s be- 
fore-hand. 

Mr. HuME wished to know blow the 
settlers could be assured of being com- 
pensated ? 

Mr. CANNING said, that when the time 
come, their claims would be considered. 
To hold out in advance a compensation 
for suffering, would be the way to create 
suffering. 

After some further conversation, the 
Bill went through the Committee, the 
Report was received, and the Bill was 
read a third time and passed the follow- 
ing day. 

On the third reading of the East India 
Trade Bill, on the 11th, 

Mr. Hume objected to it, on the ground 
that it gave a monopoly to the East India 
Company; and he should therefore move, 
that the third reading of the Biil should 
be adjourned to Monday next. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 
said, that he had no wish whatever to 
give a monopoly to the East India Com- 
pany; this Bill was introduced for no 
such purpose. The case stauds thus :— 
No dealing in the tea trade can be carried 
on in Canada except through this coun- 
try, or the East India Company; and the 
question is, whereas it is impossible to 
carry on the tea trade except through this’ 
country—a system which is attended with 
great expense; and when the United 
States was at present supplying Canada 
through the means of ‘smuggling, shall 
means be provided to prevent this system ? 

Mr. Epwarb ELLIcE requested his hon. 
friend (Mr. Hume) to withdraw his op- 
position to this Bill, and endeavour to 
prevail, by his influence on the India 
Company, to throw open the trade; but 
he was afraid he would not be more suc- 
cessful than the Government. However, 
he trusted he would throw no opposition 
in the way of the Bill. 

Mr. Brieut supported the motion of 
Mr. Hume, because he thought a better 
op get for discussion should be had 
before the Bill was carried. 

Mr. Wynne begged to direct the atten- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hume) 
to the terms of the Act: it contained the 
words, that the Company should have 
the *‘ sole and exclusive right” of the 
traffic in tea. The question then was, 


whether or not they should exercise this 
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right in a manner which would be bene- 
ficial to the colonies ? 

Mr. Hume said, he did not wish to di- 
vide the House; but the grounds of his 
opinion were, that the Company were 
bound to supply Canada with tea on as 
cheap terms as England. Now they did 
no such thing; and all that he wished 
was, that the Canadians should enjoy the 
privileges to which they were entitled. 
rhe Bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 

On the same evening, Mr. Secretary 

CANNING appeared at the bar with a copy 
of the treaty between his Britannic Ma~- 
jesty and the King of the Netherlands, 
Having laid it on the table, the Right Hon. 
Gentleman stated, that there was one 
part of the treaty, namely, that which 
related to the footing upon which Singa- 
yore was to be placed in regard to the 
ast India Company, which would re- 
quire the introduction of a Bill, he stated, 
in consequence of an hon. Member oppo- 
site having on a former occasion requested 
some information on the subject. When 
the Bill should have been introduced, then 
an ample opportunity would be afforded 
of giving any explanations that might be 
required. 

On the motion of Mr. Ropprtson, an 
account was ordered to be laid before the 
House of the amount of tlie Receipts and 
Expenditure of the Island of Malacca, 
while it remained in the possession of 
Great Britain during the late war. 

On the 21st, Sir C. ForBEs rose, in pur- 
suance of his notice, to move for certain 
papers to elucidate the conduct of the Re- 
corder of Bombay, in go pw. the Bar- 
risters in that Court. The hon. Member 
spoke in so low a tone of voice that he 
was inaudible in the gallery, but we un- 
derstood that he considered the Recorder, 
Sir E. West, justified in suspending the 
Counsel, and he wished the papers to be 
produced, to make the justification public. 

Mr. Jones seconded the motion. 

Mr. BrouGuam opposed it. He was of 
opinion, that, in the absence of all infor- 
mation, it would be exceedingly unfair 
for the House to pass any judgment ou the 
Barristers of Bombay. Enough had ap- 
yveared on the statement of the Hor. 
saronet (Sir C. Forbes) to show that the 
Recorder had behaved with intemperance, 
if not oppressively, towards the Bar. 

Dr. PHILLIMORE said, the case was now 
before the only competent tribunal—the 
Privy Council. While it was pending, he 
considered it improper to allow the e2- 
parte statements of the hon. Mover to 
take effect. He, therefore, begged him 
either to withdraw his motion, or defer it 
until some future opportunity. 

Mr. P. Courtenay, by way of Amend- 
ment, moved the previous question. 

After a few words from Mr. Trant, Sir 
J. Mackintosh, and Sir Charles Forbes, 
in reply, the Amendment was agreed to. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 
[From the London Gazette.} 
PROMOTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, REMOVALS, 
BENGAL. 

44th Foot. Eusign W. H. Dodgin, from 
66th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Nixon, who 
exchanges, dated 3 June 1¢24.—Surgeon 
W. Daunt, M.D., from 58th Foot, to be 
Surgeon, vice Jones, who exchanges, 
dated 10 June 1824. 

MADRAS. 

Ist Foot. Lieut. J. Smith, from half- 
yay, 27th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice 
Ratter, whose appointment has not taken 
place, dated 20 May 1824. 

4st Foot. Lieut. M. J. K. W. Logan, 
from the Rifle Brigade, to be Lieutevant, 
viee Warren, who exchanges, dated 3 
June 1624.—Lieut. W. Barnes, from 65th 
Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Ashe, who 
exchanges, dated 10 June 1¢24. 

46th Foot. W. Edwards, Gent. to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Sweeten- 
ham, svho resigns, dated 3 June 1624.— 
Ensign R. Keiley, from half-pay, 10th 
Foot, to be Ensign, vice Edwards, ap- 
pointed to 7th Light Dragoons, dated 10 
June 1624. 

54th Foot. Lieut. W. Moore, from half- 
yay, Zist Foot; to be Lieut., vice Haw- 
sins, appointed to 91st, dated 20 May 1624. 

CEYLON. 

16th Foot. Capt. W. Kemp, from 55th 
Foot, to be Captain, vice Tien who 
retires upon half-pay, York Chasseurs, 
dated 27 May 1824. 

Ceylon Regt. Lieut. T. Deacon, from 
16th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Murray, 
who exchanges, dated 12 Jan. 1824. 

WEST INDIES. 

lst West India Regt. Lieut. Colonel F, 
F. Browne, from half-pay, 6th West India 
Reg. to be Lieut. Colonel, vice J. Cassedy, 
who exchanges, dated 10 June 1824, 


EAST INDIA COMPANY'S SERVICE. 
[From the Indian Gazettes.] 
SNGAL. 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort William.—Dec. 18. Mr. F.Goulds- 
bury to be Assistant to the Magistrate and 
Collector of Mymensing.—Dec, 23, Mr. 
R. W. Barlow, to be an Assistant in the 
office of the Register to the Sudder De- 
wanny Adawlut and Nizamet Adawlut; 
Mr. G. F. Brown, Assistant to the Ma- 
gistrate andto the Collector of Allahabad. 
—Jan. 1. Mr. E. C. Ravenshaw, to be 
Assistant to the Secretary to Government 
in the General Foreign and Commercial 
Department; the Hon, A. Ramsay, to be 
Commercial Resident at Jungypore. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort William.—Jan. 1. The Rev. Wm. 
Eales to be Senior Chaplain at the Presi- 
dency ; the Rev. T. Thomason to be 


Junior Chaplain at the Presidency. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort William.—Dec. 18. Surgeon W. 
L. Grant ‘to be Deputy Superintendent 
Surgeon until further orders.—Dee, 23. 
Assistant Surgeon E. T. Harpur to per- 
form the Medical duties of the Civil Sta- 
tion of Nuddea, vice Row.—Jan. 3. Assis- 
tant Surgeon J. Grey to perform the 
Medical duties of the Banda Civil Station. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Head Quarters, Camp, Mowhar.—Dec. 
2, 1423. Lieut. Scott, 44th Regt. is ap- 
pointed to act as Adjutant to that corps 
during the absence of Lieut. and Adj. 
Wooland; Lieut. Irwin, 67th Regt. 1s 
appointed to act as Quartermaster to that 
Regiment during the absence of Quarter- 
master Pucel. 

Fort Willium.— Dec, 2. Brevet Capt. 
G. Snodgrass, 4th Regt. N. 1. to be De- 
uty Paymaster at Benares, vice Oliver ; 
Py T. Worlow, Engineer, to be a 
District Barrackmaster, and posted to 7th 
or Cawnpore Divisionu.—Dec. 14, Captain 
J. Tennant, of the Regt. of pale gt | to 
be First Assistant Secretary to the Mili- 
tary Board ; Lieut. E. J. Smith, of the 
Corps of Engineers, to be Assistant to 
Capt. R. Smith, Superintendent of the 
Doab Canal; Lieut. Col. A. Macleod, C. 
B. to a seat at the Military Board.—Dee, 
23. Lieut. Col, G. Macmorine, 20th Regt. 
N. I. to the command of the Eastern 
Frontier, vice Popham; Ensign J. ‘Tin- 
dal, of the Engineers, to be Assistant to 
Lieut. Forbes, in charge of the machinery, 
&c. for the New Calcutta Mint.—Dec. 24. 
Ensign the Hon. F. G. Howard, of H. M. 
13th Regt. Light Infantry, to be Aide-de- 
camp and Brevet Captain ; A. St. Leger 
M‘Mahon, of H. M. 16th Lancers, to be 
extra Aide-de-camp tothe Goy. General. 

Head Quarters, Camp, Bareilly.—Dee. 
24. Lieut. A. Lermit, 12th Regt. N. I. to 
be Adjutant to the Mundlaisir Corps 
(Local). 

Fort William.—Jan. 1, 1824. Mr. A. 
Cardew and Mr. J. Abbott are appointed 
Cadets of Artillery, and Mr. F. Abbot, a 
Cadet of Engineers, in conformity with 
their appointments, and promoted to the 
rank of 2d Lieutenant and Ensign respec- 
tively, leaving the dates of their commis- 
sions for future adjustment. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 
By the Right Hon. the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council. 
Fort William, Nov 21, 1623. 

No. 184 of 1825.—At the recommenda- 
tion of his Excellency the Commander in 
Chief, and with reference to the Orders 
noted in the margin,* it is hereby direct- 
ed, that the surplus pay and arrears of 
Euro — soldiers, or non-commissioned, 
which may accumulate during their con- 
finement in jail for criminal offences, or 
by the sentence of military courts in soli- 


~~* Oct. 1, 1622, and May 9, 1623, 
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tary confinement in congee houses, &c. 
after providing for their subsistence and 
clothing during confinement only, shall 
be appropriated towards the regimental 
scheatl, or otherwise usefully expended 
for any public or regimental purpose, at 
the discretion of the commanding officer, 
the same being duly notified in Regimen- 
tal Orders. 

The Order Books to be corrected ac- 
cordingly. Wm. CASEMENT, Lieut. Col. 

Sec. to Gov. Mil. Dept. 

By order of his Excellency the Com- 
mander in Chief, 

Tuo. M‘Manon, Col. A. G. 
Head Quarters, Camp, Konka, 
Dec. 10, 1623. 

With reference to General Orders, No. 
2930, of the 13th May last, and to those 
of the 23d October, 1822, No. 2736, His 
Excellency the Commander in Chief is 
pleased to publish for the information of 
the Royal Forces in India, the subjoined 
General Orders by the Supreme Govern- 
ment, bearing date the 2ist ultimo, and 
to call the particular attention of Com- 
mandants of Corps in his Majesty’s ser- 
vice, to the appropriation therein directed 
of the surplus pay and arrears of Eu- 
ropean soldiers and non-commissioned, 
which may accumulate during their con- 
finement. 

The Brigade Major to the King’s troops 
in Fort William, drawing the pay of all 
soldiers, whose corps are not on the spot 
and who are in confinement, under the 
sentence of courts martial at the Presi- 
dency, will, after deducting the amount 
for replacing regimental necessaries, &c. 
appropriate the balance to the purposes 
of the regimental school of such corps as 
may, from time to time, be stationed 
within the garrison of Fort William. 
Head Quarters, Camp,'Allygung, Dec.23. 

The separate command of the Artillery 
in the Field having been abolished, the 
Commander in Chief is pleased to direct, 
that the following arrangements for assi- 
milating the Artillery Divisions with 
those of the Army be carried into effect : 

The Artillery at Nusseerabad, Nee- 
much, and Mhow, to form the Western 
Division ; the Head Quarters of which are 
to be established at the former Station. 

The Artillery at Loodhiana, Kurnaul, 
and Dehlie, to be included in the Meerut 
Division ; as also the Artillery at Agra 
Head Quarters, Meerut. 

The late Ist Division of Field Artillery 
to be detiominated the Cawnpore Divi- 
sion, including the posts of Pertaubgurh 
and Sultanpore Oude. 

The Artillery Divisions of the Saugor 
Force and Nagpore Subsidiary Force to 
coutinue under their present form and 
denomination. 

The Allahabad Company, being attach- 
ed to the Garrison, is not included in any 
Division. 

The Benares aud Dinapore Commands 
remain as at present. 


The Head Quarters of the 3d Battalion 
of Artillery to be established at Cawnpore, 
whither the Commandant and Staff will 
accordingly move. 

The 7th and 6th Companies of that 
Battalion to be temporarily attached to 
the 2d Battalion at Dum Dum. 

Lieut. Col. Pennington, of the Horse 
Brigade, will command the Meerut Divi- 
sion. 

Lieut. Col. Hetzler, the West. Division. 

Major Parker, the Cawnpore Division ; 
and Major Boileau, of the Horse Brigade, 
the Nagpore Division. 

Capt. Tennant will relieve Lieut. Col. 
Hetzler in the command of the Artillery 
at Agra. 

The Records of the late Field Artillery 
Command to be forwarded for deposit to 
the Assistant Adjytant Gen. of Artillery. 

Capt. Shaw is removed from the 5th 
Company, Ist Battalion, to the 2d Com- 
pany, 3d Battalion of Artillery, and di- 
rected to proceed and take the command 
of the Artillery at Kurnaul without delay. 

Field Officers will be appointed to the 
Command of the Artillery at Mhow, 
Saugor, and Agra, whenever the state of 
the Regiment will admit. 

Sergeant Jamieson, attached to the 
Garrison of Asseergurh, is appointed an 
Overseer in the 6th or Allahabad Division 
of the Barrack Department, with refer- 
ence to Government General Orders, No. 
174, under date the 7th ultimo. 

Sub-Conductor John Smith is posted to 
the Magazine at Fort Marlborough, vice 
Sub-Conductor Sheean, who will conti- 
nue attached to the Arsenal. 

J. Nicox, Adj. Gen. of the Army. 


Fort William, Jan. 1, 1624. 

No. | of 1424.—In consequence of some 
recent instances of private commercial 
transactions in this Army having been 
brought to the notice of Government, it 
is hereby declared that any Military Officer 
who may be proved summarily, to the 
satisfaction of the Governor General in 
Council, to have engaged in any mercan- 
tile or commercial speculation whatso- 
ever, shall be held ipso facto incapable of 
serving, and shall be forthwith suspended 
and sent to Europe, with a recommenda - 
tion to the Hon. the Court of Directers, 
that he be discharged from their Army. 

His Excellency the Commander in 
Chief is requested to give the fullest effect 
to this Order. 

No. 2 of 1624.—The Governor General 
in Council is pleased to sanction the fol- 
low‘ng arrangements in the subordinate 
branch of the Barrack Departmeut :— 

Two European Overseers to the 5th or 
Benares Division, in lieu of an equal 
pce of Native Agents heretofore em- 
Jloyed. 

An additional European Overseer to 
the 10th or Agra Division. 

An additional European Overseer to the 
18th or Dacca Division, who is to be at- 
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tached to the duties of the Lime Agency, 
under Mr. W. Terranue, Assistant to the 
Barrackmaster of the Division. 

No. 9 of 1624.—No information having 
been received of Lieut. and Brevet Capt. 
William Cotes, of the 28th Regiment 
Native Infantry, who obtained a furlough 
to Europe, in General Orders of the 11th 
Oct. 1817, beyond the fact of his having 
age agen to the Island of Java, where 
ie is now residing, the name of that 
Officer is hereby directed to be struck off 
the List of the Army, from the date of the 
expiration of his furlough, viz. 23d June 
1620. Wa. Casement’, Sec. to Govt. 

Fort William, Jan. 9, 1824.—The Go- 
vernor General in Council has been 
leased to accept the resignation of Mr. 

odgson, Superintendent of the Vetevi- 
nary Establishment at Balligunye, from 
Ist inst., and to permit that gentleman to 
proceed to Europe. 





PROMOTIONS, 


Head Quarters, Camp Muttra.—Dec.6. 
W.S. Marley, Gent. to be Ensign 44th 
Foot, without purchase, vice Ogilvy, pro- 
moted.—Dec. 23. Eusign C. Griffen, 26th 
Regt. N. I. to be Lieutenant, vice Somer- 
ville, deceased.—Dec. 30. Mr. W. Wing- 
field is admitted to the service as Cadet ot 
Cavalry, and promoted to the rank of 
Cornet, leaving the date of his commis- 
sion for future adjustment. 

Fort William, Jan. 5, 1224. 

No. 13 of 1¢24.—The Governor General 
in Council is pleased to make the follow- 
ing Promotions and Adjustment of Rank : 

Ist Regt. Light Cavalry.—Cornet Geo. 
Russell Crommelin, to be Lieutenant, 
vice Read retired, with rank from May 4, 
1423, vice Waugh, promoted. 

4th Regt. Light Cavalry.—Capt. Henry 
Hawtrey to be Major, and Lieut, and 
Brevet Capt. Wm. Burlton to be Captain 
of a Troup, from March 7, 1623, in suc- 
cession to Rainey, retired —Cornet Edw. 
Horsly to be Lieutenant, vice Burton, 
promoted, with rank from Dec. 4, 1623, 
vice Heriott, transferred to the Pension 
Establishment. 

7th Regt. Native Infantry.— Captain 
Charles Win. Hamilton to be Major, and 
Lieut. aud Brevet Capt. Chas. Adolphus 
Munro to be Captain of a Company, vice 
Cunninghame, retired, with rank from 
July 11, 1623, in succession to Sargent, 
promoted.—Ensign Charles Crommeline, 
to be Lieutenant from Sept. 11, 1623, vice 
Munro, promoted, 

8th Regt. N. 1—Capt. Wm. Davidson 
Playfair to be Major, and Lieut. and 
Brevet Capt. Johu Robeson to be Captain 
of a Company, from April 8, 1#23, in suc- 
cession to Scott, retired.—Ensign Alex- 
ander Stewart Singer to be Licutenant, 
vice Robeson, promoted, with rank from 
Nov. 2, 1423, vice Oliphant, deceased. 

32d Regt. N. 1.—Ensign Joseph White- 
ford to be Lieutenant, from Sept. 11, 1823, 
vice Goding, retired, 


Medical Department. 

Assistant Surgeon James ‘Thomson to 
be Surgeon, vice Ledman, retired, with 
rank from Sep. 27, 1623, for the augmen- 
tation.—Assistant Surgeon John James 
Paterson to be Surgeon, vice Lewis, re- 
tired, with rank from Sept. 27, 1823, for 
the augmentation. 

ADJUSTMENT OF RANK. 

Ist Light Cavalry —Lieut. Henry Lech- 
mere Worrall to rank from May 29, 1622, 
vice Reid, retired. 

4th Light Cavalry.—tLieut. Wm. Ben- 
son to rank from March 7, 123, vice 
Buriton, promoted. 

7th Regt. N. I—Major Powell Thomas 
Comyn to rank from Oct.7, 1821, vice 
Cunninghame, retired.—Captain George 
Spellissy, ditto Oct. 7, 1621, vice Comyn, 
promoted.—Capt. Edward Gwatkin, ditto 
Oct. 29, 121, vice Grant, deceased.— 
Lieut. Johu Stanniforth Pitts (now of the 
Hou. Company’s European Regiment), 
ditto Oct. 7, 1#21, vice Spellissy, pro- 
moted.—Lieut. George Harris Edwards, 
ditto Oct. 29, 1821, vice Gwatkin, pro- 
moted.—Lieut. Brown Wood, ditto Jan. 
11, 1422, vice Caldecott, resigned. 

8th Regt. N. 1.—Lieut. Henry Charlton 
to rank from Sept. 11, 1623, vice Robeson, 
promoted, 

Medical Department. 

Surgeon Jolin Savage to rank from Jan. 
29, 1623, vice Ledmon, retired.—Surgeon 
George Baylie, ditto Feb. 14, 1823, vice 
Phillott, deceased.—Surgeon Jas. Grier- 
son, ditto March 17, 1623, vice Brown, 
promoted.—Surgeon George Lambe, ditto 
July 11, 1823, vice Lewis, retired.—Sur- 
geon Wn. Sutherland Stiven, ditto July 
11, 1823, for the augmentation.—Surgeon 
Horace Hayman Wilson, ditto, July 25, 
1423, vice Johnston, promoted.—Surgeon 
Rice Davies Knight, ditto Aug. 19, 162%, 
vice Gibson, deceased. 

REMOVALS. 

Agra.—Dee. 3. Lieut. W. Charlton to 
Ist Batt. 8th Regt. N. L—Lieut. P. John- 
ston and G. Templer from Ist to 2d Batt. 
2d Regt. N. 1.—Lieut. J. Murray from 2d 
to Ist Batt. 2d Regt. N. I.—Lieut. S. P. 
C. Humfrays from Ist to 2d Batr. 8th 
Regt. N. l.—Lieut. G. R. Fell from 2d to 
Ist Batt. 20th Regt.—Lieut. W. Cotes 
from Ist to 2d Batt. 2éth Regt. 

Head Quarters, Camp, Konka—Dec. 
10. Second Lieut. F. B, Boileau to 4th 
Comp. 2d Batt. Artillery. 

Head Quarters, Camp, Jellalee.—Dec. 
12. Capt. M. A. Bunbury and Lieut. R. 
Chitty, 20th Regt. N.1. to Ist Batt. of 
that Regt.—Brig. Major Honeywood, to 
Malwa Field Force. 

Head Quarters, Camp, Aonlagun) — 
Dec. 22. Assistant Surgeon A. Menzies to 
the Ramghur Local Batt. 

Head Quarters, Camp, Allygung. — 
Dec. 23, Lieut. R. Jackson from 3d Comp. 
3d Batt. to 4th Comp. 2d Batt. Artillery. 

Fort Willam. — Jan. 1, 1624. Brevet 
Capt, and Lieut. Francis Palmer of the 8th 
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Regt. Light Cavalry, Deputy Assistant 
Quartermaster General, is removed from 
the General Staff of the Army, and di- 
rected to join his Corps.—Capt. Metcalte 
S. Hogg, of the Hon, Company's European 
Regiment, having been declared incapable 
of efficiently performing the active duties 
of his profession, is transferred, at his 
own request, to the Invalid Establishment. 
FURLOUGHs. 

Fort William.—Dee.}. Lieut. Col. Com- 
mandant J. N. Smith, Sth Reet. N. Land 
Capt. W. Starling, 23d Regt. N. L. to pro- 
ceed to Europe on private atiairs. 

Head Quarters, Camp, Mowhar.—Dee. 
2. Major Barlow, 43d Regt. to Europe, 
for oue year from date of embarkation, 
on private affairs.—Lieut. Potts, Sith 
Regt. to Europe, for two years from date 
of embarkation, on urgent private affairs. 
—Ensigu Blachford to Europe, for one 
year from date of embarkation, for reco- 
very of his health. 

Head Quarters, Camp, Muttra.—Dee. 
6. Ensign Snow, 47th Foot, to Europe 
for two years.—Captain Campbell, 54th 
Foot, to the Cape of Good Hope for 14 
mouths; and Licut. Pattoun to Europe 
for two years. 

Fort William. —Deec. 23. Capt. R. Ax- 
ford, 13th Regt. N. 1. to Europe ou private 
affairs.—Licut. Col. G. M. Popham, 9th 


Regt. N. I. to Europe,;on account of 


health, and (Dee. 30.) Brevet Capt. G. G. 
Deniss, of Artillery. 

Head Quarters, Camp, Oanlagunj.— 
Dee: 23. Capt. Cowper, H. M. 59th Regt. 
to Europe, for 2 years, on sick certificate. 

Fort William —Jau. 1. Lieut. FE. E. 
Isaac, 32d Regt. N. L. is permitted to pro- 
ceed to Europe on account of his health, 
—Capt. R. Home, 2é¢th Regt. N. I. to 
Prince of Wales’s Island, for one year, 
on account of his health.—Assistant Sur- 
geon ‘I’. C. Harrison, to Europe, for one 
year, on private affairs. ‘The leave of ab- 
seuce obtained by Brevet Capt. A. Pope, 
Sth Regt. of Light Cavalry, in General 
Orders, Aug, 9, 1422, is extended to July 
7, 1624, on account of his health.—sd. 
Capt. J. Scott, 10th Regt. N.1. to Europe, 
on account of his health, 


MADRAS. 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George —Dee. 23. Mr. J. Stokes, 
to be Sub-Collector and Assistant Magis- 
trate in Canara; Sir J. Home, Bart. to 
be Assistant under tlhe Collector and Ma- 
gistrate of Malabar.—Jan. 2. Mr. F. A. 
Grant to be Senior Puisue Judge of the 
Cowt of Sudor and Foujdaree Adaulut ; 
Mr. C. Higginson to be Ist Judge of the 
Court of Appeal and Circuit for the 
Southern Division; Mr. W. Oliver to be 
2d Judge of ditto.—Jan. 10. Mr. T. Gilli- 
brand to be Sheriff of Madras. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Fort St. George.—Noy. 24, Assistant 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 2. 


Surgeon ‘T. M. Lane to be Assistant to the 
Superintendant of the Eye Infirmary.— 
Jan. 2, 1624. Mr. J. D. White, 2d Member 
of the Medical Board, to be 1st Member ; 
Mr. G. Baillie, 3d Member of the Medical 
Hioard, to be 2d Member; Mr. Superintend- 
ing Surgeon W. Peyton to be 3d Member. 
—Jan. 9. Senior Surgeon Thomas Evans 
to be Superintending Surgeon, date of 
rank, Jan. |}, 1424: he is appointed to the 
Hyderabad Subsidiary Force vice Peyton ; 
Senior Assistant Surgeon D. Donaldson 
to be Surgeon to complete the Establish- 
ment, date of rank, Jan. 1, 1624. 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George.—Nov. 26. Lieut. F. B. 
Lucas, 6th Regt., N. L,to be Quarter- 
waster aud Interpreter to 2d Batt. of that 
Regiment, vice Smith; Lieut. G. Wright 
10th Regt. N. L, to be Quartermaster 
and Interpreter to 2d Batt. of that Corps, 
vice Wilsou.—Dec. 5. Brevet Captain L. 
W. Watson, of Ist Regt. of Infantry, to be 
Quartermaster and Interpreter to Ist 
Batt. of that Corps, vice Godfrey ; Lieut. 
P. P. Hodge, Ist Regt. N. L., to be Adju- 
tant to Ist Batt. of that Corps, vice Wat- 
son; Lieut. E.‘T. Clarke, 19th Regt. N.1., 
to be Adjutant to 2d Batt. of that Corps, 
vice Cleveland; Lieut. H. Wright, lUth 
Regt. N. 1, to be Quartermaster and In- 
terpreter to Ist Batt. of that Corps, vice 
Clarke.—Dec, 30. Capt. W. Strahan, 19th 
Regt. N. I. to be Assistant Adjutant - 
General to the Light Field Division Hy- 
derabad Subsidiary Force, vice Foote ; 
Capt. W. Murray, 23d Regt. N. L., to be 
Assistant in the Quartermaster General’s 
Department, vice Strahan; Lieut. H. 
Ewing, 25th Regt. N. 1, to be Adjutant 
to the Ist Batt. of that Corps, vice 
Crokatt,; Lieut. P, P. Hodge, Ist Regt. 
N. L., to be Adjutant to 2d Batt. of that 
Corps, vice Gunning ; Lieut. W. Babing- 
ton, Ist Regt. N. I., to be Adjutant of the 
Ist Batt. of that Corps, vice Hodge, Jan. 6. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 

Fort St. George, 31st December, 1823.— 
It being desirable to fix by one general rule 
the limits under which Officers holding 
Staff Employments under this Presidency, 
iuay retain them, or otherwise, on promo- 
tion to superior rauks; and to provide 
generally for all doubts on Contingencies, 
so far as they can be foreseen, by esta- 
blishing one equal and uniform principle. 
‘Phe hon, the Governor in Council is pleased 
to resolve that the following limitations 
have prospective effect from this date. 

PUBLIC OFFICES AND STAFF DEPART- 
MENTS. 
No Limitation. 

Residents or Political Agents at Native 
Courts, or high Diplomatic Missions ; 
Command of Divisions ; Adjutant Gene- 
ral of the Army ; Quartermaster General 
of the Army ; Commissary General ; Mi- 
litary Auditor General; Surveyor Geue- 
ral; Deputy Surveyor Geveral. 
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The rank of Major General. 

Commandants of Subsidiary or Field 
Forces, and Government Commands of 
Ports, Provinces, or Cantonments, 

To the rank of Major General, Regimen- 
tal Colonel, or Lieutenant Colonel, 
Commandant of a Brigade of Cavalry, 
Regiment of Infantry, or Battalion of 
Artillery, or Acting Chief Engineer, or 
Commandant of Artillery. 

Judge Advocate General ; Chief Com- 
mands in the Army of Native Allied 
Powers ; ‘Town Major of Fort St. Georve 5 
Deputy Adjutant General ot the Ariny ; 
Deputy Quartermaster Gencral of — the 
Ariny ; Deputy Commissary General ; 
Deputy Military Auditor General; Per- 
sian Interpreter to the Head Quarters of 
the Army; Deputy Adjutant General ; 
Deputy Quartermaster General of Subsi- 
diary or Field Forces ; Secretary to the 
Military Board; Principal Commissary 
of Ordnance: Personal Staff of the Go- 
vernor or Commander in Chief ; Superin- 
tendent of the Gunpowder Manufactory ; 
— for Gun Carriages : Commandant 
of Rifle Corps ; Superintendent of Police. 

To the rank of Lieutenant Colonel re- 

gimentally. 

Assistant to a Resident at a Native 
Court, or high Diplomatic Mission ; Prin- 
cipal Assistant in Civil Charge of Districts ; 
Assistant Adjutant General of the Army ; 
Assistant Quartermaster General of the 
Army; Assistant Adjutant General of 
Artillery; Assistant Commissary Gene- 
ral; Assistant Military Auditor General ; 
Agent for Army Clothing ; Commandant 
of the Hon. the Governor’s Body Guard ; 
Cominandant ofthe Golundauze Battalion ; 
Commandant of Localor Extra Battalions. 

To the rank of Major regimentally. 

Officers serving with Foreign Powers 
not included in tle above ; all Assistants, 
Deputy Assistauts, or Sub-Assistants, in 
Staff Offices or Public Departments, not 
included above ; Deputy Judge Advocate 
General; Barrack Masters ; Paymasters ; 
Portmasters ; Brigade Majors ; Quarter- 
masters of Brigade; Surveyors ; Persian 
Interpreters to General Officers, or Ofii- 
cers holding a general command ; Aide- 
de-camps to General Officers ; Secretary 
to the Clothing Board ; Superintendent 
of Pensions and Family Certificates ; Su- 
perintending Officers of Gentlemen Ca- 
dets; Commissary of Orduauce; Com- 
mandant of the District of Wynaud ; Staff 
Ojlicer to the European Depot of Pen- 
sions ; Political or other Civil Situations 
inferior to a Ist Assistant to a Resident 
or Civil Commissioner ; Commandant of 
Escorts with Native Princes, Command 
of Residents’ Guards and Escorts ; Fort 
Adjutant of Fort St. George. 

The Governor in general also resolves 
that vo appointment or public employ- 
ment whatever, not included in the above 
enumeration, to which a Military Officer 
is eligible, shall be retained iu future af 
ter the promotion of the party to the rank 


of Regimental Captain, excepting profes 
sional Officers in the Corps of Engineers 
which are not limited under the reuk otf 
Acting Chief Engineer. 

; PROMOTIONS. 

Fort St. George.—Dee. 2. Senior Lien- 
tenant Brevet Captain J. R. Godfrey, to 
be Captain and Senior Ensign; J. W. 
Goldsworthy to be Lieutenant, vice Mac- 
donald, deceased, date of Commission, 
26 Nov, 1623. 

Fort St. George. —PDec, 30. Brevet Cap- 
tain James Crokatt, to be Captain and 
Senior Mnsien; R. Hall to be Lieutenant 
vice Forte, deceased, date of Commis- 
sion, 25 Dec. 1623; Senior Knsign R.S. 
Gladstanes, to be Licutenant, vice Lane, 
deceased, date of Commission, 24 April, 
1#23.—Jan. 6, Senior Ensign W. H. Short, 
3d Reet. N. L, to be Lieutenant, vice 
Richardson, deceased, date of Commis- 
sion, 24 Dee. 1623.—Jan. 9. Senior Ensign 
E. B. Faunce, 4th Regt. N.L, to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Doveton, deceased, date of 
Commission, lth August, 1823; Senior 
Ensign ‘I. L. Green, 25th Regt. to be 
Lieutenant, vice Ritchie, deceased, date 
of Cominission, 5th Jan. 1624, 

FURLOUGHS. 

Fort St. George.—Nov. 28. Lieutenant 
H. Currie, of 9th Regt. N. 1. to Europe, 
on sick certificate —Col. H. 8. Seott, C.B. 
commanding the ‘Travancore Subsidiary 
Force to Europe, on sick certificate — 
Dec. 2. Captain C. 5. Patton, of the Ar- 
tillery, and Ensigu J. 8. Eliott, 7th Regt. 
N.L. to Europe, on sick certificate. Cor- 
net B. W. Cumberlege, 7th Regt. Light 
Cavalry, to Europe, for one year.—Dec. 
9, Lieutenant Col. J. Vieq, 4th Regt. N. 1. 
and Brevet Captain A. Inglis, 24th Regt. 
N.1., to Europe, on sick certificate; Bre- 
vet Captain J. A. Condell, 16th Regt. N.1. 
to Europe, on Furlough.—Dec. 30, The 
undermentioned Officers are permitted to 
return to Europe: Lieutenant Col. A. 
Molesworth, 5th Regt. N. [., on sick cer- 
tificate, Lieutenant Col. A. Grant, C.B. 
2d. Regt. N. 1. on ditto, Capt. J. Hodgson, 
17th Regt. N.1. on ditto, Major W. J. 
Jones, 14th Regt. N. 1. on Furlough, Ma- 
jor R. Close, 4th Regt. Light Cavalry, on 
ditto, Lieutenant J. Gauning, Ist Reet. 
N.1. for one year on ditto, Surgeon W. 
Joues, on Furlough.—dJan. 6. Lieutenant 
W. Gray, lth Regt. N. [om sick certiti- 
cate, Lieutenant Col.J. Noble, C. B. of the 
Artillery, on furlough, Brevet Captain J. 
(i. Milford and Lieuteuant H. S. Burgess, 
5th Regt. N.1. on sick certificate —Jan. 
12, Ensign A. M‘Nair, 4th Regt. N.L oa 
sick certificate —Jan. 13th. Captain H.M. 
Cooper, lith Regt. N. 1. Brevet Captain 
W. Taylor, 20th Regt. N. f. and Lieutenant 
A. Agnew, 6th Regt. N. I. on sick certifi- 
cate. a sg 

BOMBAY. 
CAVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Dombay Castle —\0. Jan. Mr. A. N. 
Shaw, to be Deputy Collector of Sea Cus- 
toms, in Guzeratem1b, Me Fy Beurehier, 
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to be acting Deputy Collector of Customs 
and Town Duties. 
MILITARY APPOINTMENT 

- ambay Castle-—20. Jan. Lieutenant 
H. Jame son, Ac djutant of 3d Regt. Light 

Cavalry, is appointed interpreter to the 
Head Quarters ef the Comm auder in 
Chief, during His Excellency’s tour ot 
inspection, from 7th Dee. 182 

PROMOTIONS, 

Bombay Castle.—Jau. 15. Brevet Cap- 
tain M. F. Collis, Sth Regt. N.I., to be 
Captain of a Company, wud Fusign James 
Daives, to be Lieutenant, ie Ambrose, 
deceased, date of rank, 12. Jan. 1624.— 
Jan, 22d. the following Lieutenants, Ca- 
dets, of the season 14601, are promoted to 
the Brevet Rank of Captains agre <p to 





the regulations: Lieutenaut G. B. Aitche- 
sou, 3d Regt. N. L., date of rank, 16. Jan. 
1624; I. Jieurenant C. Newport, 12h Regt. 
N. Wy dit tto; Lieutenant J, S. Iredell, eth 
Regt. dit io 5 Lieutenant MacCy iredell, 
bih Rext. ditto; Lieutenant J. Simpson, 
th Reet, ditto. 
FURLOUGHS. 

Bombay Castle—Jan. 20. Captain R. 
W. Pedlar, 9th Regt. N. L, for one year, 
to the Cap of Good Hope, for recovery 
of his health; Lieutenant J. Campbell, of 
Madras, Hifle Corps, for three years, to 
Europe, for recovery of his health; Lieu- 
tenant Piercy Dawney, 5th Regt. N.I. ae 
Lieutenant W. Sterling, 9th Regt. N. 
for three years, to Europe, for te 
of health, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BENGAL, 
ph rsh 13. At Suitalpore, 
lady of Capt. A. Macleod, ot a ja “ih 
At Bhi wigulpore, the lady of Captain J. 
Graham, of ad: tugiiter, At Ce az tutta, the 
lady of Dr. Fleming, of a son.—2oth. the 
lady of A. Colvin, Esq., of a daughter. 
2th. At Chowrinshee, the ladyofJ. Shaw, 
Ksq., of a sonand heir.—2yth. At Puttel- 
vhur, Mrs. C, Westro; pp, Of a son. sist. 
At Calcutta, Mrs. G. Straflurd, of oe gh- 
ter.—Jan. !. At Calcutta, Mus. C, Goy- 
at, of a daughter; at Balasore, Mrs 
- Blunt, of a son.—4th. At Calcutta, the 
lady of G. Low, Esq., of a daugliter.—6th. 
At Cale utla, the lady of W. Ric hardson, 
Esq., of a sou.—9th. At Fort William, the 
lady of Major Swiney, of a sou aud heir 
at intally, Mrs, Green, ofa son.—12th, . 
Barrack pore, the lady of Ensign aear, 
Jat. Batt. 33d Revt. of @ son aud heir.— 
Mth. At Calcutta, the lady of J. Elliott, 
Esy., of a sou.—I7th. At Calcutta, Mrs. 
F. De Silva, of ng cH of a son. 
Muarriages.—Dee. lith. At Cawnpore, 
Lieutenaut H. Templer, Adjutant 4th 
teat. N. 1, to Miss E. F. Fombelle, 
youngest daughter of J. Fombe lle, Esq. of 
the Civil Service.—24th. At Caleu tta, J. 
lari Esq. Assistant Surgeon of the 
Hon. Company’ s Service, to Miss Barbara 
un.—Jan. 3. At Chandernagore, Mr. B. 
Bennoits to Miss J. Harthy; at Chunar, 
Captain C.'T. G. Weston, to Miss A. Ar- 
nold; at Calcutta, Captain G. Harris, 26th 
leyt. N. L, to Kliza Sophia, fourth daugh- 
ter of ‘I. Templeton Esq.—1l0th. At Cal- 
cutta, Mr, A. Humphrey, ~ Miss KE. 
Mordaunt.—12th. AtCalcutta, N. Paliolo- 
gas, Esq., to Miss M.[. 8. Driver.—5th. 
At Caleutia, J. Gordon, Esq., to Miss M. 
Broders.—1%th. At Boitaconnah, Mr. ¢ 
Vegniand, to Nancy, daughter of J. Bow- 
ers, Esq. 
Deaths.—Dec. 3ist. At Allahabad, Cap- 
tain J. Gabb, 2d. Battalion, 34th Rext ; ; at 
Caleutta, the infant daughter of A. Colvin, 
gas 4th. At Calcutta, Miss E. 
Callaghan.—fth. At Calc re. Mrs. A. 
Tirly, relict of the late Mr. J. ‘Virly, of the 


the 





Hon. Co.’s Marine.—I1th. At Calcutta, 
i ‘re uicis, second sou of G. Vrignon, Esq. ; 

Rt. Swinley; Colonel J. B. Fisson, aged 
67.-12th. Mrs. J. Cockburn, wife of Mr. 
M. Cockburn, of the Register Office; at 
Berhampore, Mr. Conductor Bartlett, of 
the Hee Kstablishment; at Chunar, 
Mrs. M. A. Bateman, wife of L ieutenant 
W. i als mau, Of His Majesty’s 87th 
Foot—l4th. At Calcutta, G. Hornett, 
Esy., Head « \ssistant of the Native Hos- 
pital, aged 45.—18th. At Calcutta, Mrs. 
M. FE, Ricketts, wife of M. Ricketts, Esq. 


MADRAS. 

Births.—26th.Dec. At Paulghautcherry, 
the lady of Capt. W. Jackson, 2nd Batt. 
7th Regt. of a daughter. '—3lst. At Madras, 
the lady of Major Cadell, of a son. —Jau. 
12th. At New ‘Town, Mrs. E. Cornetias, of 
a son; at Madras, the lady of Jobn Car- 

ruthers, sq. of a daughter.—13th, At 
Tranquebar, Mrs. M. C,. Pruman, of a 
daughter.—16th, At Ougole, Mrs,T. Pren- 
dergrast, of ason.—17th. AtSt. ‘Thomas’s 
Mount, the lady of the Reverend H. Har- 
pur, of a daughter.—I9th. At Nellore, the 
lady of LE. Smalley, Esq., of a daughter ; 5 
at “Madras, Mis. L. Griffiths, of a daugh— 
ter.—24th. At Madras, the lady of Capt. 
Johuson, 6th. Regt. Light Cavalry, of a 
xon.—2bth. At Madras, the lady of Capt. 
Kennan, of a son. 

Marria#ges.—Dec. 25. At Secunderabad, 
Lieutenant Colonel C, M‘Leod, ad 
Quatermaster General, to Miss E. 
Chinnery, second daughter to the late Zz 
Chinnery, Esq. of the Madras Civil Ser- 
vice.—29th. AtMadras, Mr. R. L. Pereira, 
to Miss E. Birtles, second daughter of the 
late Mr. ‘. Birtles.—Jan. 1. At Tranque- 
bar, Lieutenant G, F. Hutchinson, of the 
‘Trichinopoly Light Infantry, to Miss BE. F, 
Weckiede.—ith. At Madras, Mr. Bruce, 
to Miss A. F, Cooke.—10th, Mr. J. Zach . 
riah, to Miss Ashken.—12th. At Madras , 
W. R. Smyth, Esq. of the Medical Es¥ 1 
blishment, to Charlotte Harriet, etdy ost 
daughter of Major P.'T. Comyn, of the 
Bengal Establishment; at St, Thoug as’s 
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Mount, Lieutenant C. Weldon, Madras 


‘Artillery, to Miss H. Hackley, youngest 


daughter of the late Colonel Hackley, 
of Bury St. Edmonds ; at Vellore, Captain 
J. Harris, Sub-assistant Commissary Ge 
neral, to Miss M. Shaw, niece to Licu- 
tenant Colonel Welsh, commanding that 
station, and second daughter of . Shaw, 
Esq. of Eling, Middlesex.—19th. At Mad- 
ras, Serg.'T. Higgins, of the Madras Artil- 
lery, to Lydia, daughter of Mr. Conductor 
H. Bacon; at Bellary, Mr. C. Sharlies, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. G. Ross, 
Conduetor of Ordnance.—30th. AtMadras, 
Mr. J.W. Stephenson, to Miss M. M‘Leod, 
—Feb. 2d. At Madras, Lieutenant J.J.0n- 
derwood, of the Corps of Kugineers, to 
the eldest daughter of the late Major Ge- 
neral J. J. Durand, of the Madras Estab. 
Deaths. —Dec. 24th. At Bangalore, Cap- 
tain C. J. Foote, 25th N. I. Asssistant 
General of the Light Field Division of the 
Hyderabad Subsidiary Force.—2eth. At 
Moonsoorcottah, Mr. N. Gordon, the 
younger son of W. Gordon, Esq. formerly 
of the H. C. Civil Service of Madras ; at 
Bellary, Lieutenant C. Richardson, 2d. 
Battaliow 3d. Regt. N. I.; at Calechy, 
Mr. W. Brown, aged 59.—Jan. 2d. At Ma- 
dras, J.F. Lane, Esq., Collector of Masuli- 
patam.—7th. At Madras, G. H. Burtan, 
enly son of Conductor J. A. Burtan, of 
the Ordnance Department.—22ad. At Ve- 
pery, Lieutenant and Adjutant J.Clemous, 
of ist N. V. Battalion ; Mrs. C. E. Pha- 
roah; at Madras, Mr. L. Ollivabelar, 
aged 102 years —25th, At Twandesain, 
Cant. F. M. Whitehead, 5th Regt. Ma- 
dras, N. I. and Brigade Major in ‘Tra- 
vancore.—26th, at Madras, John Alex- 
ander, son of Mr. J. Mac Vicars.— 
Feb. 2d. At Madras, the Reverend Father 
Joan Fidelis, Prefect Apostolic of the 
Capuchin Mission, on the Coast of Coro- 
wandel; at Black Town, Mrs. C.'Thomp- 
son.—Feb. 17th. at Sea, A. Law, Esy. 
Chief Officer of Hon. Co.’s Ship, Hythe. 


BOMBAY. 


Births.—Dee. 17th. At Taunah, the wite 
of the Rev. J. Nichols, of a sou.—26th. 
At Bombay, the lady of the Rey. H. Dayies, 
Senior Chaplain, of a son.—‘sIst. At Bom- 
bay, the lady of R. Boyd, Esq. of H. ©. 
Civil Service, of a daughter.—Jan. Mth. 
At Bombay, the lady of Dr. Kemball, of a 
daughter.—18th. at Bombay, the wite of 
Mr. Jolliffe, of a daughter. 

Marriages.—Dec. \6th. At Surat, Mr. 
F. Hauston, to Miss E. Cautrell.—l¢eh. 
At Bombay, P. Stewart, Esq., to Louisa, 
third daughter of the late Captain Cot- 
grave, R. N.—20th. At Bombay, Lieut. 
and Adjutant W. F. Allen, 2d Battalion 
12th Regt., to Miss M. J. Paget, 2d daugh- 
ter of Dr. Paget, of Exmouth, Devon, 

Deaths.—Dec. 8. At Bombay, Mr, R, 







Wynne, of the Artillery Band.—Yth. At 
Belvidere, Lieutenant J.D. Saltwell, ot 
2d Battalion Grenadiers.—ISth. At Bom- 
bay, James, the youngest son ot Lieutenant 
Celonel Southerland, of the Bombay Es- 
tablishment.—toth At Tannah, Maria, 
wife of Lieutenant Watertord, Fort Ad- 
jutant.—vsth. At Soonee, Lieutenant W 
Ord, 19th Regt. M. N. L. Adjutant of 2d 
Battalion, Nagpoor Brigade.—Feb. Ist. At 
Bombay, S. P. W. Johnston, Esq. Assistant 
Secretary tv His Majesty’s Government, 
at Ceylon, and eldest son of Sir Alexander 
Jouhuston. 
CEYLON. 

Marriuge.—Nov. 24. At Colombo, My. 
P. Malhuisen, to J. P. Gregory. 

Deaths. —Dec.9. At Galle, H. Van Hek, 
Esq. Sitting Magistrate of Calpenteeu.— 
lith. At Colombo, Sergeantmajor W. 
Heppenstall, of the Royal Artillery. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Births.—May 22. At Edinburgh, the 
lady of R. Abercrombie, Esq., of Birken- 
boy, of ason.—June 2d. the lady of Capt. 
Franklin, R. N. of a daughter.—7th. At 
Croomshill, the lady of Capt. Craikshank, 
ofa daughter. 

Muarriuges.—May ist. At Bath, Capt. 
R. H. Browu, Hon. Kast India Compaiy’s 
Service, to Ann, eldest daughter or the 
late C. Blaushard, Esq., of Loudon.—June 
Ist. At Great Houghton, Capt. Croxtou, 
of the Bengal Artiliery, to Charlotte, se 
sond daughter of the Rev. R. Williams, 
Rector of that place, and Prebendary ot 
Lincoln.—3d. At Islington, R. Belt, Esq., 
Barrister at Law, to Margaret, secoud 
daughter of the late Capt. P. Gordon, of 
the Wellesley, Kast Indiaman.—7th. T. 
Brett, Jun. Esq., Captain in Kast India 
Service, to Miss J. Dyer, of Ryde, [sie of 
Wight.—1lith. At Chesham, Capt. i. J. 
Samuel, of the Madras Cavalry, to Anu, 
eldest daughter of the late J. Field, Esq., 
of Chesha!l Hall, Bucks.—16th. At St. 
Geore’s Church, ‘T’. C. Koberts, Esq., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, to Miss Gowan, youngest 
daughter of the late C. Gowan, Esq. 

Deaths.—May 25th. R. O. Hardy, Usa... 
Officer of the Hon. Company’s Ship, 
Askell,son of the late Capt.J. Hardy, RuN. 
and nephew of Capt. J. O. Hardy, R. N. 
This young man was unfortunately 
drowned on boarding the Astell, while 
under weigh in towof a Steam vessel, off 
Woolwich.—26th. At Billericay, Mus. S. 
Evlinton, relict of the late Capt. Eelington, 
of the Hon, Company’s Service, aged #4 ; 
at Shalden, Lodge, Hants, Lieutenant 
Col. A. Johnston, Assistant Commandant 
of the Royal Military College, Faruham ; 
on Wednesday, June 16, 1424, at Wey - 
mouth, George Mellis, Esq., of Perthshire, 
North Britain, aged 30 years, having ar- 
rived in England, by the Kingston, oily 
twelve days. 
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Date. 

May 25 
Maly 2 
May 26 
Viay 30 


June 1 
June 1 
June 2 
June 2 
June 4 
June 4 
dune 5 
June 5 
vune 5 
June 5 
dune 4 
Jene 6 
June 5 
June 6 


June 6 


June ¢@ 
June 9 
dane oY 
June 13 
June 15 
June it 
June 15 
Jane Ib 
Jane 15 
dune To 
inine 15 


June 2 


Date. 


Dee. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Var. 

Mar. 22 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 26 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARKIVALS IN ENGLAND FAOM EASTERN PORTS. 
Port of Departure. Date. 


Port of Arrival. 
OF Land's Fund 
Off the Start .. 
Off Beachy Head 
Gravesend 

Lj iverpool 

OW Saleombe .. 
Of Land’s End 
OF Holyhead 
Off Weymouth. . 
OF Plymouth .. 
Off the Start 
Padstow 

OF Piymouth a 
Ori ay inouth .. 
Off Falmouth . 
Of Plymouth .. 
O# the Start 
Cowes 

Of Portsmouth 
OF Portsincuth 
Portsmouth 

OF Scilly oe 
Plymouth ee 
Gravesend 

Of Marvate 

Of Portsmouth 
OF Portsinouth 
Ot Portsmouth 
sl ‘teas 
Des as 

On aia esend . aa 
(UF Portsmouth 
Cove of Cork .. 
Of Holyhead .. 
Gravesend 
Gravesend 


Ship’s Name. 


Duke of Lancaster 
livthe 
Borneo 


Thomas 


Coloinbia 
Vansittart 
Warren Hastings 
Albion 

oa a 

Marq. Wellingte m 
Woodrord 2 
Swallow 
Abbertou 
Felicitas 

Hero of M: own 
Milford 

Sarah 

Augusta 
Ajexander 

Brite nla 





Grenada oe 
Wm. Miles 
Madras we 
Cornwallis 
Gabees 


Aurora 

Palmyra 

Orieut 

Royal George 
Buckinglamshire 
Lady East rs 
Karl St. Vincent 
Odessa 


Lotus y 
Asia ee 
Eliza Se 


Commander. 


D 


avies 


Wilsou 


R 


Oss 


Wiuspear .. 


( 


Da 


K 


hapman 
lrymple .. 
awes 


Swallson 


Pp 
B 
c 
b 


owell 
laushard .. 
hapman 
lackimore. 


rn rcival 


G 
H 
B 
G 
Ri 
I 
A 
F 
H 


Campbell 
arrick 
orwoed 
owel Pe 
ile Ss é 
ichardson_ 


ake 


nderson 
Seadle “s 
isher 
euderson 


Cumberlege 


kK 


harle 


hi 


amb 


White 


R 
G 


Ki 


R 


eynolds .. 
lasspoole — 
ichardson 
eeves 


Jackson 
Field 


Pope 


Ib 


rown ¥ 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 


27 Bergal 
13 Bengal 
13 Bereal 
16 Bengal 
7 Ceylon 
19 Benegal 
20 Bengal 
22 Renval 
24 Bombay 
27 Near Bombay 
5 Madras 
Bombay 


wo 


22 Mauritius 


24 Cape of Good Hope 


Cc ‘ape ot Good Hope 


Ship's Name. 
Mary 

.. Vittoria 
Susan 
Asia 
Hercules 
Calcutta 


Communder. 


hee lsor Castle 
Lady Keunaway 


Cumbrian 
Waterloo 
Hope 


James Sibbald .. 


John Barry 
Barossa 


26 Cane of Good Hope Echo 
26 Cape of Good Hope Cambridge 


Cape of Good Hope Ciyce 


April 1 Cape of Good Hope Marianne 
April 1 Cape ef Cood Hope Patience 


Aprit | 
April 2 s 


May 


lé Madeira 


May 16 Madeira 
May 


16 Madeira 


Cape of Good Hope Venelia oe 
Cane of Good ais Heury Porcher 


Lord Amherst 
Golconda 
.. Upton Castle 


elle Alliance .. 


Ardlie 
Southam 
Haniiton 
Reed 
Vaughan 
Stroyau 
Lee 
Sutlen 
Clarkson 
Studd 
Flint 
Forbes 
Roche 
Hutchinson 
Rolte 
Dunlop 
Barber 
Driver 
Parher 
Kind 
Gilmore 
Thomson 
Lucas 
Edwards 
‘Thacker 


Bengal .. Jan. 20 
China Jan. 14 
Sencoolen = Jan. 15 
Cape Jan. 3 
Bombay.. Jan. I 
China Jan. 29 
China Jan. 16 
Bengal Jan. ll 
Bengal .. Jan. 12 
Bengal .. Feb. 1 
Bengal .. Dee. 30 
Cape... Feb. 25 
Bengal .. Jan. 20 
Bevgal .. Nov. 12 
Bengal .. Dee. & 
Bombay.. Jan. 15 
Bombay.. Jan. 24 
China .. Feb. 1 
Ceylon .. Jan, 25 
Madras... Jan. 21 
Bengal ... Nov. 30 
Bengal Dec. 26 
Bengal Nov. 24 
Cape .. Mar. 12 
Bengal .. Jan. Y 
Bombay.. Feb. % 
Bengal ... Jan. 12 
Bengal Dec. 31 
Bengal .. Jan. 6 
China .. Feb. 10 
Beugal Nov. 12 
Singapore Feb. 6 
Cape .. Mar. 28 
Bengal Feb. 14 
Bengal Dec. 29 
Cape .. Mar, 26 


Port of Departure. 


- 


Londou 
London 
Londou 
Londou 
Plymouth 
Liverpool 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Londeu 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Loudon 
London 
Loudou 
Loudon 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
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D 
Date. Port of Departure. 
May 2s Downs .. ; 
May 25 Portsmouth 
May 26 Downs 
May 27 Downs 


Shipping Intelligence. 
EPARTURES FROM ENGLAND, 


Ship's Name. Commander. 
Asia .. ». Balderston 
Triumph .. Green 


Pyramus .+ Brodie 
Marchioness Ely Mangles 


May 27 Downs oe MOE +. -. Marquis 
May 2¢ Portsmouth - Cornwall -- Bunyon 
May 29 Downs .. Salmon River .. Grassmore 
June 1 Liverpool John ‘favlor Atkinsou 


June 2 Liverpool 


. Clydesdale .. M*Gili 





Des tin alion 
Madras and Benga 
Bombay 
Madras and Bengal 
Madras and Bengal 
Madras and Bengal 
Madras and Bengal 

.. Batay. & Singapore 
-» Bengal 
Bengal 


June 3 Liverpool .- Bencooleu Kirkwood Madras and Bengal 
June 10 Plymouth .. Mars .. Wilson .» Cape of Good Hope 
June 11 Downs ., -. Kath.Stew.Porbes Chapman : Bombay 
June If Downs .. -» Cape Packet .. Kellie . Cape and Bourbon 
June 12 Downs... «. George Home .. Young . Bengal 
Jane i2 Downs .. +» Boyne .. Stephens . Bengal 
June 13 Downs . Resolution .» Parker . St. Helena 
June 16 Portsmouth . Marg. of Hastings Weynton Bombay 
June 16 Downs . Claudine “ee Nicholls Bengal 
June 22 Plymouth . Lord Castlereagh Durant Bombay 
June 22 Dowus ,. Layton .» Miller Bengal, Pencoolen 
June 23 Downs Prince Regent .. Harmer Bengal 
June 23 Downs General Hewitt = Barrow Senzal 
Juie 23 Gravesend Astell .. Levy .. Bengal 
SHIPS EXPECTED TO SAIL IN THIS MONTH. 
Port of Departure. Ship's Name. Commander. Destination. 
London -» Carn Brea Castle Davey ++ Bengal 
London «» Nimrod +» Speers -» Bengal 
Loudon «+ Euphrates -» Meade ++ Bengal 
London «+ Elizabeth Swan -- Bengal 
London «» Morley Halliday -» Bengal 
Loudon -» Juliana Webster .- Bengal 
London .» Venus Brown -- Bengal 
London --  Felicitas Campbell -» Bengal 
Liverpool .. Bridget -__ Leslie -- Bengal 
Liverpool .- Lotus, »» Field .. Bengal 
Loudon .» George «« Cozens .» Madras 
Loudon .. Circassian .. Douthwaite Madras and Bengal 
Loudon .. Regalia Henning .. Bombay 
London .. Sarah Bowen .. Bombay 
London .. Milford .. Horwood .. Bombay 
Liverpool .. Theodosia .. Kitson .. Bombay 
Loudon .. . Timandra Wray .. Mauritius and Ceylon 
London .. Thomas Winspear .. Cape de Verds & St. Helena 


Date. P. of Depart. 
Jan. 2 Liverpool 


SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 
Lat. and Long. 


Ship’s Name. 


Feb. 2 London .. OW Ceylon "1. Waterloo oe 


Feb. 18 London .. 23S. 
Feb. 24 Loudon .. 268. 


Feb. 26 Madras .. 15S. 95 E. 


Mar. 23 London .. 2.10 8, 
Mar. 30 London .. 4S. 2 
April IC Cape 


April 5 London .. 23.31 S. 


April 6 London .. 288. 
pa 8 London .. 248. 
April 9 London .. 1.30.8, 


April 9 London e+ Off Ascension 


Aprill7 London .. 2.10 N. 


April!8 London .. 4.N. 28 W. 


—_ 18 PortsmouthOn the 
April22 London .. 248. 
May 3 London 
May 3 Liverpool 7.15 N. 
May 21 London .. Off Por 
May 27 London’,. 41 N. 
June 17 London ,, 46,40 N 


ar Off Robin Island .. Eliza 


.. Of bus r inisterre Mellish 


Princess Charlotte 
28 W. »» Mary Ann 
34 W. .. Berwickshire 
. Rockingham. 
20.7 W. Duke of Bedford 
24 W. Pe . Orpheus 


31.20 W. Earl of Balcarras 
29 W. .- Lord Hungerford 
he . Dunira 
19,30 Ww. Orpheus 
.. Pr. of Denmark 
23.1 W.,. Lady Melville .. 
General Palmer . . 


z or H. M.S, Ariadne 
V. -» Knox .. Cape 
.. Cole .. Bengal 
.. Benn... Bengal 
.. Thornhill Bengal 
. Owen... Bengal 
Chapman Bombay 


Lima 


21.35 W. Perseverance 
toSanto .. David Scott 
12 W. .. Exmouth - 
. 830W. K.S, Forbes, 


Commander. Destinatio 
M‘ Kean Beng: - 
Studd Bombay 


. Craigie .. Bombay 
. Shepherd China 


Reach .. London 
CunninghamBengal 
Finlay .. Mauritius 


. Brown ,. London 


Cameroun = China 
Farquharson Mauritius 
Hamilton China 
. Finlay .. Mauritius 
Williams Cape 
Clifford .. China 
Truscott... Madras 
a a0 India 
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ARRIVALS FROM INDIA, 

By the Juliana. —From the Mauritius; Lieut, 
Brewer, Royal Artillery, from the Cape; Lieut. 
Humphries, Royal Navy; Mr. Charies White; 
Mr. and Mrs. Rodd and Child; Mrs. Viekers. 

fy the Huthe—From St.Helena: Mr. Pater- 
son; Lieut. Kemp, Beaval Artillery. 

By the Duke of Lancasicr.—Yiom Bengal : 
Colonel and Mrs, Cole, 

By the Vansittart.—From China: Capt. James 
DP. Hackman, ard Miss tliza Haswell, from An 
eer; Capt. Thomas M. Hunter, St. Helena A; 
tillery, and Master Edea Baler, fiom St. Lelena 

By the Warren Lastings.—FProm China: Jolin 
Reeves, Lse., from Canton 

By the Aanaston From Beneal: Gieut. Col 
Iichardson, Benzal N.1.; Lieut: Col. Pitzeerald, 
do. Cav.; Lieut. Biseoe, do. do.; Cer » Mellis, 
Esq.; Mrs. Cel. Richardson, Mrs. Col. Piizgerald, 
Mrs. Tredway Clarke, Mes. Maj. Alexander, Mrs. 
Sevright ; Misses M. Clarke, E. Young, Q. Ken 
nedy, E. Kennedy, ft. Kennedy, Kk. Alesander, 
. Richardson, A. Alexander, ©. Mellis; Master 
‘Treadway © larke. 

By the Marquis of Wellington. —Vrom Bengal: 
Hou. Mrs. Ramsay, Mrs. Salmon, Mrs. Money, 
Miss Potts; W. O’Salmon, Esq., Bengal Civil 
Service; Major R. Close, Madras E.tablishment ; 
Lieut. J. D. Crommetin, Bengal Artillery; Lieut. 
Vrancourt, H. M. 4th Dragoons; Mr. A. Skinner, 
oy Reet. N. 1., died at Sea; Misses BE. Ramsay, 

- Ramsay, R. Salmon, two Misses Whish, Miss 
4 Lamb; Master W. P. Salinon, three Masters 
Money, Master Lamb, two Masters Crommetin, 

By ihe Wootford.—F rom Bengal and Madras 
Mrs, Swinton, Mrs. Forsyth, Mrs.and Mi s Arm- 
strong, Mrs. Stephen, Mrs. Cheeke, Mrs. Petrie, 
Mr. Martin Petrie, Miss Ballard, all irom Bengal ; 
Virs. Canning, taken out of the England, irom 
Ceylon, was landed at the Cape; SirJdobn Forbes, 
Bart., Madras Establishiments Lieut,-Col. Grant; 
two Misses Grant ; fa 
Company’s service ; 
Saunders; Capt. G: ’ 
yoons; Lieut, Andersou, > J 
agg all from _ 

Browne, M. y C..E. 
ine ’ Thom son, “B Dr umm and, a. 
Masters Swinton; Masters Oruurniond, Oran, 
Fordyce, Ste phens, and two Cheeks n Bengal, 
Miss Marshall, & two Misses De nt. from Madra 

By the Felteitas.—trow the shurttius: Mire, 
A-hwoith, Mrs. Smith, Mr. Ashworth, Mr. Ward, 
Wiss Ashworth, Master Asliworth, Miss and Mas- 
ter Smith, two Misses Macka,; Lieut. Ariiur, 
ti. M. th Reet. 

Ky the Hero of Malown—From Bengal: Mrs, 
Hudson, Mes. ‘Thomps: ov, Miss bbroders, four 
Misses Thora pson ; Me.it .D. Alian, Mr. G. Reigh- 
ley. Frou the Mauritius: Mrs. Rossy, « Fore- 
man, Mrs. Launey, Mrs. Shauvet; Capi Ro SV, 
Mr. Rossy, A. Shauvet » Ex }., MI. She uuvet, Capt. 
lack, Mr. Black, Miss \ rshall, Mr. Hi. Am- 
brose, Mr. Ambro. e, _ sts ters Marsha'l. From 
St. Helena: Mrs. “y 

By the Britannia.—From Me 
Major Barrow; Captains Jeti Farquba son, 
Farish; Lieutenants Winch, Jones; Mrs. Colonel 
VPasmore, Mrs. Col. Sinith; Mrs. Forbes, Mrs. 
bE. M. Bushby, Mrs. Barr mm Miss sroith. Chil- 





















































* 60th Re nat. 
a hitd en: Misses 




















: Col. Steele, 





dren: Miss Steele, Missc J. & ¢ Fates Ore 5 
Masters C.J. & R. Pas snore, te Ih u Hed. & 
A. Cleghorn, R. Vaulis; Miss P. Bush by 









Hy the . —! ‘rom Sombay: Mrs. Skotton 
und child, sson and two ¢ hildren, Miss 
Campbeil; “dy, 4th Reat. N. 1. 
Capt. Shotton, 1. M. 26th Regt. Poot; Lieut. Diet 
son, H. M. «7th; Lieut. Sandel, Oks Lieut. 
Glennie, 4th Regt. B. N.1.; W. ilowel, tse., Master 
€, Kean, Mrs. F kandehild, lar hed ate evion. 

by the Sarah.— n Bowbay: Hon. Mrs. Bn- 
chanaan, Mrs. Whittle, Miss Jenkins; ¢ nin 
White, H.M. 20th Regt.; Licatenants Watson, 
ath Reet.; Hutchinson, Hi. M. 46th Regt. ; Cornet 
Ric harnson, 4hb ight Drag ons; Lier . amp 
Madras Ritic Corps: Lieut. Sruythe, 2d Reet, 


; 















8 N. i.; two Ma ters Whittle, Mi ss MW bitthe, Muss 


H. Slight, two Masters Boyd, Miss Boyd, two 
Masters Buchanan; Licut. Downey, Sth Kegt, 
N.f.. died at Sea, Mrs. Frankland, Ensign 
Frankland, Miss 8S. Frankland, Capt. Pedler, 9th 
Reet. N.L., weve landed at the Cape. 

By the Abbertor.—From Bengal: Major Croker, 
Mis. Croker and three children, Mr. aad Mrs. 
Lacey ; Mr. Paul, died at Sea; Mrs. Pantand two 
cliidren; Capt. Brown, and Mr. D. Hudson, two 
Misses Chapman and another child under his care. 

By the Alerander.— From Ceylon: Mrs. Whea- 
ton, Ma-ter Wheaton, two Misses Wheaton; Mrs. 
Gibbons, Mester Gibbous, five Misses Gibbon ; 
Mis, Wainer, Capt. Cole, 45th Regt, Mir. Gillord, 

Vr. Sianwell; R Vr. Trewstead, 

By the Lady Bas From the Manritins and 
the Cape: Dr, Primrose, Mr. Breee, Master Bruce 

By the BuckinghamsaAtre.—VFrom China: Gio- 
vanni Que, Radaro Pang, two Chinese Mission 
ary vonths, going to Etaly for education. 

By the Wadras.— i Madras and Ceylon : 
Lieut. Parker, 60th Regt. ; - Keating, Com 
pany’s Service; Ensizn Blac hford. From Ceylon : 
Lieut.-Col. Cardew, Royal Engineers; —— Wat- 
son, Royal Artillery; Kev. Mr. Osborn, Wesleyan 
Missionary; Mrs. Osborn and two children ; Rev. 
Mr. Fox, Wesleyan Missionary ; Lieut. Reyne, 
2d Ceylon Regt.; Dr. Stepheuson, Assist. Surg., 
Stat; Mr. Pil, audio, Ordnance Department ; 















Mrs. Tibeando; two Misses Morgan, daughters of 


Dr. Morgan; Mrs Winter, and one child. 

By the Orient. —From Bengal: Mrs. Hall, Mrs. 
Ogilvie, Mrs. Fagan, Mrs. Weiker; F. T. "Hall, 
Esq., Merchant; two Misses and ‘Master Hall ; 
Miss and Master Ogilvie; two Misses and three 
Masters Fagan; Miss and Master Walker; Misses 
Shakespeare and Sneyd; Masters Hobhouse, 
Carter, aud two Masters Wilson; Masterand Miss 
Cant From Medres: Mrs. Sargeant, Mrs, 

Taylor; Capt. C. B. Pattea, Madras Artill,; 
3 Wr aylor; trs. J. Hall; two Masters Sar- 
; two Masters Taylor; Miss Innes; two 

» Shakes x are; two Masters Fullerton ; 
: .F.K ingsby, H. M. 30th Light 

ied 23d Feb. at Sea, From Ceylon : 
; J.Y. Gunner; Lieut. Archer, H.M. 





md 





j Royal George —From Bengal; Mrs. 
Denn s, Capt. Dennis, Bengal Artillery; Capts. 
- Dun and J. Wo Jones, lith Kkeet. NE; four 
*s Penuis; Miss Mary Lambert, two Misses 
Master Catley, Miss Jane Dun, Miss 
ravet Wood, Master Henry Wood, three 
isters Jones. Prom Madras: Mrs. Anne Mac- 
imtosh, widow of Lieut.-Col. Macintosh ; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Webb, Miss Mary Sheriff; Captains 
Charles Lawrie and 8S. L. Webb; Lieut. (y. Har- 
pui, of A.M. Goth Regt.; two Misses Webb, two 
Masters Webb, Master H. A. Knott. 

By the a ke of Le ineastor —Fiom Bengal, at 
Liverpool; Col. John Rose, a Bengal Infantry ; 
Mrs. Rose ihe three children ; Captain M* Laren, 
Viariras Ay ™ ; Dr. Patterson, Be ngal Med. Sery, 

' t and Arch. M‘Nair, Madras 
t lr feonings, ALM. 14th Regt. 
try ; the Ri v. W. Loveless, Missionary; Mrs. 
Lo veless aud jor iw childres is 

‘rou Bengal, at Liverpool; 
.,Crvil Service; Lieut. DLL 
risop, Mrs. Richardson and two children ; 
\ s. Kymer, Mrs. Kymer and four childrey ; 
Mrs. Swarmnso Mr. J. A. Limonde; Lieut. 
VW. D. Stewart, 3d Nv 1. died 20th January; Mr, 
Joha Wilson, « 24th Vebraary. 

By the Colum) rom Bombay, at Liverpool : 
Capt. W. BD. Roi n, 4th Regt., and a Portu- 
guese servant; Lieut. Walter Campbell, Hon. 
Company’s Serviee, t on board; Mr, Young, 
Mis. Young and two childven; Mrs. Humphries. 
andservani; I t.-Col. Willian Gilbert; Clande 
Cowie, Esq., Mrs. Cowie, Masters Cowie and 
Robert Hamilton; Miss Louisa Gordon; Col. HLS 
Scott, C, B. Ist batt. 29th Madras Infantry; W.G. 
Bird, Usy. and Portuguese servant, leit at Cape. 

By the William A7iles.—FProm Beagal: Mrs. 
Hayley wite or W, RB, Bayley, Sq. Chief Secretary 
to Geavermment; Mis J, Kayley, Mra. Oakes, two 
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MissesWilliams; Mrs. Kennedy, Mrs. Venour, Mrs. 
‘Turner; Masters Bayley and Oakes; two Masters 
Kenney, two Masters V enour, two Masters Fides. 
From Madras: George Stratton, Esq. and Charles 
Harris, Esq., Madras Civil Service; Dr. Go! lie, 
Medical Board; Capt. Hatherls, \. 1.; Cornet 
J.R. Brown, Madras Cavalry ; J. Horientz, Esq., 
for Copenhagen ; Mrs, Stratton, Mrs, Harvie, Mrs. 
Hatherly ; two Misses Strattov, two Misses Har- 
ris, two Misses Hatherly; Master Harris, two 
Master Whacnels. From Pondicherry: Mrs. 
Graham, wife of General Graham; Madame De 
L’Etang, for France; Misses Graham and Warren, 
two Misses Fraser, Master Stevenson. 

By the Ganges.—From Bengal: Mrs. Trower, 
wife of Charles Trower, Esy.; Mrs. Cunberlege, 
wile of Lieut.-Col. Cuiaberlege; W. A. Shaw, 
Free Merchant; Lieut. Eastwood, H. M. 44th 
Regt.; Lieut. E. T. Hawkins, 19th N. 1; Mr. 
George Henderson, Merchant, died at Sea, Jan, 16, 
1824 ; Misses Bertram and Trower,Master Trower, 
and two Johnsons. From Matras: Lady Stanley, 
wife of Sir E. Stanley; Mrs. Taylor, Mrs. Bon 
ham; Lieut.-Col. Taylor, Veteran Batt.; Capt. 
{uglis, 24th Regt., N. 1.; Cornet B. Cumberlege, 
7th Regt. N.C.; Cornet J. Byng, 6th Regt. N. C.; 
Comet J. F. Mackenzie, 7th Regt., N.C.; Lieut. 
G. Gunning, Ist Regt. N. 1; BR. Currie, 9th 
ditto; P. Fletcher, 23d ditto; J. HW. Agnew, 6th 
ditto, died at Sea, April 6, 1824; Thomas Norris, 
Esq., Merchant; two Masters Bonham. 

By the Admiral Buskes.—Vrom Batavia, bound 
to Rotterdam ; Col. De Man, Dutch Navy; Col. 
Cornelius, Dutch Anny, and three children; Mr. 
Kreulhoff, and two children, six servants. 

By the Aurora.—From Bombay: Mrs. Major 

Davies, Mrs. Thomas, Mrs. Mitchell; Capt. R. 
Harle, Lieut. Sterling, and Dr. P. Lestie, Bombay 
Civil Service; Dr. Holmes, H.M. 4th Lancers ; 
Mr. Henderson, Bombay Civil Service; Mr. Say ; 
Messrs. Mitcheil, Nuss, Ellis; Masters Mitchell, 
Clow, Betts, and F. Betts. 
_ By the Palmyra.—Froi Bengal: Col. and Mrs. 
Smith, and four children; Col. Yule, Captains 
J. H. Little, Scott, Axford and Sterling; Master 
and Miss Ward; Mrs. Sterling; Masters Buriton, 
James and Bird; Col. and Mrs. Cumming; Mrs. 
W. J. Bird; Miss Bird and three servants: Mrs. 
Bird and family were landed at the Cape. 

By the Earl St. Vincent.—From Singapore : 
Mr. W. M. Beck, and Dr. Sainsk. 

By the Rockingham.—From Bengal: Mrs. Beach, 
Mrs, Readdie, and Mrs. Williams; Rev. Mr. 
‘Thomas and Lady. From Madras: Col. Popham, 
Bengal Service ; Capt. Magill, 38th Regt. ; Lieuts, 
Sinith, 41st Regt.; Mahon and Paton, 46.h Regt. ; 
Borges, Farran and Shee, Madras Service. 

By the Asia.—From Bengal: Mr. and Mrs. 
M‘Donala, and four children; Mrs, To!trey, and 


four children; Mrs. Sultivan, and two children; 


Mrs. Hodgson and child; Misses Walker and 
Sinclair; Master Spry; Col, Caldwell, C. B. ; 
Col. J. Nicol, 8th N. 1.; Capt. Hodgson; Lieut. 
Matthias; Ens. Gordon; Mr. Ashton; Mr. Brown. 

By the Lotus.—Froin Bengal: Lieut.-Co!. Pen- 
son; Dr. J.Johnson; Capt. Aldous, of the Bengak 
Establishment; Lieut. W. Maxwell, Mth Regt; 
J.W. Taylor, Esq., Merchant; Mrs. Menzies; 
Misses C. & A. Pereira; Masters C. & J. Smith. 

DEPARTURES ‘TO INDIA. 

By the Marquess of Hustings.—For Bombay : 
Richard Toriu, Esq. 

By the Prince Regent—To Bengal: Mrs. Hop- 
per, Mrs. Phillips, Miss Patterson, Miss Haig, 
Lieut.-Col. White, Lieut.-Col. Hopper, Capt. 
‘Veulon, Capt. Biddulph, Lieut. G. Bishop, Licut. 
G. Hetz!er, Dr. Phillips, W. Ogilvy, Esq. Writer, 
Mr, E. Hopper, Mr. Biddulph, Mr, Maldaue, 
cadet; Mr. Phillips, eadet; “ir. Stone, merehant. 

By the Boyne.—Por Bengal: Mr, Hf. Phillips, 

By the George Home.—For Bengel: Lieut. Bain, 

By the Ciaudine.— for Bengal: Misses Adaias 
and Palmer; J. E. Marrington, Esq., Beagal Ser- 
viee; Messrs. Law and Law,jua.; Messrs. Lard- 
ner, Montgomery, & Green, Cadets ; —— Mack- 
intosh, Esq.; Messrs, Salier and Hutchinson. 
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By the Katherine Stewart Forbes.—For Bom 
bav : Mrs. Marriott, Capt. Campbell, Mrs. Camp 
beil, Messrs. Hawkins end Gordon, Cadets ; Mr. 
Hume, Misses Gillio, Thompson, and Morris. 

By the Lord Castlereagh —For Bombay : Col. 
and Mrs. Delamoite, Mrs. Richmond, Mrs. Mel 
lic, Miss Campbe.!, Capts. Pearson, Cazalet, and 
Spratt, Mr. H. Berrys, Hon. Mr. Seton, Hon. A. 
©. Murray, Mr. W. Dunlop, Miss J. Dunlop, Mr. 
Samuel A. Crofton, acu! Mr. Montetiere, Sargeon. 

By the Asia.—For Madras and Bengal; Mrs. 
and’ Miss Cochrane, Mrs. Harding, Mrs. Cham- 
hers, three Misses Chambers, Lieut. Col. and Mrs. 
Pereira, Mr. R. Clarks, Madras Civil Service, and 
lady; Dr. H. Atkinson, Mrs. and Miss Atkinson, 
Miss FP, and Messrs. A. and G. H. Athinson, Capt 
C. Laurens, Lieut. Col. Piteairne, Messrs. Rhina, 
Tt. Beale, R. Gardner, W. A. Tyler, and G. W. 
Alexander, writers; Messrs. T. Whistler, ‘T. 
Gould, W. Innes, J. P. Sharp, C.J. C. Collins, 
W. Alston, and J. Campbell, cadets, 

By the Cornwajl.—i'or Madras and Bengal : 
Mr. and Mrs, Usher, Mr.and Mrs. Bluet, Dr. and 
Mrs. Cragie, Mr. and Mrs. Beddy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ridsdall, two Misses Blenchynden, Miss O. Goo- 
dinge, Miss Debrett, Captains Nortor, Coventry, 
‘Thorpe, and Debrett, Lieut. Musgrave, Messrs. 
RN. Fitzgerald, Hutton, Jenkins, Coote, Kerr, 
Chouette, Padner, and the Rev, W, Sarkis. 

By the Pyramus.—For Madras and Bengal : 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs, Kidd, for Malacea, Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs, Edmonds, for Chinsurah ; Messrs. Price, 
Landell, ‘V. W. Sumner, A. Harper, Lone, Wil- 
hinson, W. D. Gamage, Watkinson, Bennett, 
Erskine, Mrs. Watkinson, and two childyen, 

By the Bencooten.—For Madras and Bengal : 
Rey. J. H. Chapman, to Madras; Mrs. Hough 
and daughter, aad Miss A. Noble. 

By the Lady Rafies.—For Bengal: Captains 
Seymour and Grimshaw, Lieut. Campbell, 
Messrs. Peecher, Palsgrave, Hughes, Moore, 
Marshall, Leyburo, and Scariila, Mrs. Grimshaw 
& child, Mrs. Hampton and Exaerick, 3 Misses 
Maxwell, Minchin, Andre, Misses Vincent, 
Mills, Patley. Hughes, Mrs, Barlow, Mrs. 'Tarner, 

By the Marchioness of Eiy.—¥or Madras and 
Bengal : Mrs. Mouat, for Bengal; Mrs. Conwell 
and Willetts, for Madras; Miss Short, for ditto; 
A. Cherry, Esq. Madras Civil Service; Dr. Con- 
well, Madras Establishment; Capt. Willetts, his 
Majesty’s Service; Capt. Fitzgerald, Bengal 
Establishment; Rev. Mr. Proley, ditto; Mr. Tay- 
lor, Madras Establishment ; E. Mendies, Esq. tor 
Bengal; Messrs. H. Griffiths, Millar, Fenton, 
Jack, Mellish. and Evelyn, Cadets; Mr. Lilly for 
Madras ; and some Military Officers. 

Ly the Rose.—For Madras and Bengal: Miss 
M. Mackean, Misses I. J., L. and M. Butler, 
daughters of Sir A. Buller; Lieut. Col. Garner, 
Bengal Infantry; Mr. ‘T. Deikins, Barrister ; 
Ensign Lynch, 14th Regt.; Messrs. T. Irving, 
Erskine, T. Erskine, (. Caimpbeil, W. F. Camp- 
bell, J. F. Hamilton. and A, C, Hayes, cadets : 
Mr. I. Pollett, tree mariner, for Bengal; Mrs, 8. 
Dyer, Misses H. and bk. Dyer, Miss E. Harring - 
ton, Mrs. Tennison, Dr. 8. Dyer, Madras Esta- 
blishment; Mr. H. V. Conolly, writer, Mr. C. 

Vest, catet; Capt. Tennison, Royals; Lieut. 
Nicholson, Ist. Royals ; Assistant Surgeon Stod- 
dart, ditto; Lieuts. S. Tresidder, Woodhouse, 
Campbeil, Williainson, Mountstephen, Innes, 
and Ensign Ward, 36th Regt.; and Lieut. Har- 
ding, 89th Regt. for Madras. 

By the George.—For Madras: R. C, Cole, Esq. 
and lady; Capt. Laurie; Messrs. Blair, Christie 
(Cadet), and Sehirder (Vet. Serg.), Dr. Stephen- 
son, Miss Arnott, Airs. De Busche and 4echildren. 

By the Astell.—For Bengal: Mrs, W, S, Beat- 
son, Mrs. Playfair and Child, Mrs. Swan, two 
Misses Beechy, Majors H. Swindell aud Playian, 
Capt. Arrow, and Lieats. Bireh and Span, H.C. 
S.; Rev. Dr. Young. Chaplain on the Bengal 
Establishmeut; Mr. J. De Winter Moir, cadet ; 
Messre. Uduey, Pideock, and Alexander, weiter: ; 
Mr. St. Julian, free merehant. 





